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Ir Mrs Oliphant had ventured 
to portray in one of her novels 
such a career as that which she 
has described in her Memoir of 
Laurence Oliphant, she would 
doubtless have had some difficulty 
in replying to critical objections as 
to probabilities overstepped, unities 
outraged, and ideals pushed to 
absurdity. And, in good sooth, 
nothing but the constant assurance 
that we have along with us the 
vouchers of authenticated truth, 
enables us to read this record as 
one of fact and not of imagination. 
To those even who knew him best, 
Laurence Oliphant’s life presented 
features that were strange and 
inexplicable; and now that the 
veil which covered it has been 
raised, it will still appear scarcely 
less singular and unintelligible. 
In Oliphant’s case the difficulty is, 
and was, to refer him to any re- 
cognised human standard, and to 
get at his gauge by comparison 


OLIPHANT. 


therewith. We could never reduce 
his mind, as it seems, to its lowest 
terms, and thus get at the ultimate 
facts which formed the basis of his 
inner life. A puzzle and a prob- 
lem while he lived, a mystery 
scarcely less intense, even when 
his life has passed through the 
ordeal of strict scrutiny and study, 
must yet continue to envelop his 
memory. 

It is no blame to Mrs Oliphant 
that she has not solved the insol- 
uble. She has brought qualifica- 
tions to bear upon her work which 
no contemporary writer is pos- 
sessed of. Her ‘Life of Edward 
Irving’ proved how adapted she 
was to trace with sympathetic 
skill eccentric genius in all its 
phases of health and disease; and 
to some extent the life of Lau- 
rence Oliphant suggests parallel 
lines of inquiry. Of her knowledge 
of human nature and firm grasp of 
the human mind, the number and 
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diversity of additions to the envi- 
roning world of fiction, its most 
living and life-like inhabitants, 
which out of these resources have 
been fashioned by her genius, are 
sufficient attestation. She had also 
the advantages of personal ac- 
quaintance ; of a sympathy which 
could readily appreciate Oliphant’s 
remarkable powers, and accompany 
him a certain length in his aspira- 
tions ; and of confidential inter- 
course which brought Oliphant’s 
mind under the analysis of a shrewd 
and friendly investigator. And 
yet when she has done her best— 
when she has probed Oliphant’s 
nature as deep as human penetra- 
tion can go, when she has examined 
all the circumstances and influences 
amid which his life was spent—his 
biographer will not scruple to admit 
that there are occult impulses in 
his conduct which baffle explana- 
tion, and latent forces in his person- 
ality indescribable by her, as they 
are incomprehensible to us. 

When Laurence Oliphant’s sin- 
gular career was under discussion, 
there were always two explanations 
of his conduct ready enough tohand, 
but neither of these could for one 
moment be entertained by any one 
who had come within the circle of 
his acquaintance. One theory was 
that Oliphant’s desire for notoriety 
was so strong as to lead him to 
make the most costly sacrifices 
for its gratification ; that he was 
posing before the public when he 
took the decisive step which 
changed the whole tenor of his life ; 
and that in his retirement at Broc- 
ton he was simply preparing himself 
for the lionising which would await 
him on his re-entry into society. 
To those who knew only the outer 
Laurence Oliphant—brilliant, un- 
settled, eccentric, and not without 
a dash of frivolity, such as he ap- 
peared to be during his parlia- 
mentary life—this was a plausible 


enough supposition; but no one 
could come into intimate contact 
with him without being aware that 
there was a deep earnestness of 
purpose underlying his life which 
directly negatived such an idea. 
Nothing is more apparent in the 
Memoirs here set before us than 
that Laurence Oliphant was a man 
by whom the opinion of the world 
was rated at its least possible value, 
and that he wholly disliked and 
distrusted the spirit which quick- 
ened its judgments. And his whole 
bearing and demeanour, when he 
again appeared in his old world, 
quite forbade the idea that he had 
any self-consciousness of having 
done anything to be talked about. 
And with all its idealism, Lau- 
rence Oliphant’s was a very prac- 
tical mind. He had made very 
heavy material sacrifices, which 
could result in no possible material 
compensations ; we may be sure, 
therefore, that he thought he saw 
his way very clearly to an adequate 
spiritual equivalent. 

Another theory has been more 
frequently put in the form of a 
question than directly hazarded— 
Was there a twist in Oliphant’s 
mental organisation, a disordered 
intuition which drove him to views 
and courses ridiculed by the aggre- 
gate common-sense of his fellows ? 
—in short, had he what his own 
countrymen call “a bee in his 
bonnet”? The doubt is more 
easily raised than answered, for 
its solution would open up dis- 
tinctions that must reduce the 
number of sane men among us 
to an illustrious minimum. The 
soundness of Laurence Oliphant’s 
judgment was proved by the re- 
liance which many eminent men 
placed upon it in very difficult 
conjunctures of affairs, by the ac- 
curacy and ability of his views on 
public questions, and by the judi- 
cious advice which he always had 
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at the service of those friends that 
required it. And even in the case 
of those intellectual convictions of 
his which strike us most strangely, 
and in connection with which any 
mental weakness must have as- 
suredly asserted itself, he was 
wont to discuss his views with 
scientific calmness and in the 
most dispassionate fashion, and 
almost without any recognition 
that there was aught in them 
calculated to startle an ordinary 
mind. 

From Laurence Oliphant’s life, 
more than from his works, we may 
gather some hints that, for want 
of better lights, may afford more 
or less satisfactory explanations 
of his remarkable mental develop- 
ment. Almost from the very be- 
ginning the conditions of his train- 
ing were singular; his education 
was as wide as it was vague—“ one 
of the pupils of the school of Life,” 
as Mrs Oliphant says, “ educated 
mainly by what his keen eyes saw 
and his quick ears heard, and his 
clear understanding and lively wit 
picked up, amid human intercourse 
of all kinds ;” his experiences were 
from the first of an adventurous 
and unusual description, though 
coming to him in a natural enough 
fashion. He was shunted at the 
outset off the beaten track of life ; 
he never had to tug at the 
collar of conventionality ; and 
circumstances seemed continually 
conspiring to draft him off 
into some strange and unusual 
field of action. Yet this educa- 
tional scope was not without its 
drawbacks. Oliphant was never 
made to realise the conditions 
that properly limit our judgments. 
His imagination, keen and bril- 
liant, outpaced his reason, and 
eventually dragged the latter cap- 
tive at its heels, until he became 
incapable of realising the bound- 
aries between the real and the 
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ideal. His education, or rather 
want of education, together with 
his experiences while his mind 
was still in a plastic state, sug- 
gests, however, more than it ex- 
plains, the peculiar workings of 
Laurence Oliphant’s mind. 

We have said enough at pres- 
ent to indicate the special pro- 
blem which Laurence Oliphant’s 
life offers to students of mind, but 
it is far from being the only 
interest yielded by this Memoir. 
In fact, it would be hard to name 
any special interest that does not 
find something to whet its appetite 
in a career that includes within it 
the réles of traveller, barrister, 
hunter, philanthropist, diplomatist, 
warrior, filibuster, conspirator, 
legislator, author, ploughman and 
teamster, war correspondent, man 
about town, mystic, and heresi- 
arch—a many-sided life truly; 
and the most curious thing about 
it is, that each side as it comes 
uppermost seems to fit him to 
the skin—a wonderful man and a 
wonderful life, an impossible con- 
ception in fiction, and difficult of 
realisation in the still stranger 
truth, 

And yet all this romance starts 
with a very sober foundation. 
The father, Sir Anthony Oliphant, 
a man of sound, homely, prosaic 
virtues, cast in an austere Scotch 
mould ; the mother a more imagin- 
ative character, but chastened with 
pietism, and with a propensity for 
running riot in religious specula- 
tion. The mother exercises a 
marked influence throughout Lau- 
rence Oliphant’s career, and she 
must have been a woman of singu- 
lar influence to have carried with 
her the sober sense of her husband 
and the genius of her gifted son. 
If we could completely recover 
her, we might find the ultimate 
explanation of Laurence’s mental 
idiosyncrasies; but, unfortunately, 
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most of her letters that have been 
recovered chiefly illustrate the 
domestic love of a beautiful and 
pious soul. 

Born at Cape Town, where his 
father was a judge, in 1829, Lau- 
rence Oliphant was sent to England 
as a child, and in due course went 
to school at Durnford Manor, near 
Salisbury, and afterwards at Pres- 
ton, where he remained until he 
was twelve or thirteen years old. 
Then at an age when most boys 
are beginning to settle down to 
their books, he entered upon his 
pilgrimage. His devoted parents 
sent for him to Ceylon, where Sir 
Anthony was now Chief-Justice ; 
and accompanied by a tutor, he 
set out upon the then formidable 
journey in the winter of 1841, 
travelling through France to Mar- 
seilles, where they embarked. 
Egypt had to be traversed, and 
accident opened up to him a visit 
to Mocha, a pleasure which, even 
to this day, is rarely available 
for the overland traveller; and 
in three months’ time Laurence 
reached Ceylon, not then, as now, 
an Anglicised colony, but still an 
integral part of the old East, with 
the religion and manners of the 
Singhalese still flourishing in all 
their pristine purity. In Colom- 
bo, and at Sir Anthony’s farm on 
the Kandyan hills, Laurence Oli- 
phant’s education was carried on 
by his tutor, under his parents’ 
supervision; but it must have 
lacked the method, the restraint, 
and, above all, the discipline of a 
scholastic training. 

“ He was in no way the creation of 
school or college. When, as happens 
now and then, an education so desul- 
tory, so little consecutive or steady as 
his, produces a brilliant man or woman, 
we are apt to think that the acciden- 
tal system must be on the whole the 
best, and education a delusion, like 
so many other cherished things ; but 
the conclusion is a rash one, and it is 


perhaps safest in this, as in so many 
other directions, to follow the beaten 
way.” 

So it would have been in the case 
of Laurence Oliphant, for his ir- 
regular training and youthful wan- 
derings must have been answerable 
to no small extent for the errant 
habits of mind and body that char- 
acterised his after-life. He had 
again a short period of study at 
home under a private tutor ; but 
Sir Anthony’s arrival in England 
on a two years’ furlough put an 
end to his education, as well as 
to his prospects of a university 
training. The Oliphants were 
going to travel on the Continent, 
and “TI represented,” says Lau- 
rence, “so strongly the superior 
advantages, from an educational 
point of view, of European travel 
over ordinary scholastic training, 
and my arguments were so urgently 
backed by my mother, that I found 
myself, to my great delight, trans- 
ferred from the quiet of a War- 
wickshire vicarage to the Champs 
Elysées in Paris.” Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland were visited by 
the party. Among the superior 
advantages of this educational 
course appears to have been an 
opportunity of participating in a 
political émeute in the Piazza del 
Popolo, under the auspices of a 
demagogic wood merchant, which 
ended in burning the Austrian 
arms, and compelling the Princess 
Pamphili Doria to set fire to the 
pile,—‘“‘in all of which I took an 
active part, feeling that somehow 
or other I had deserved well of my 
country.” This was in 1847, the 
beginning of the era of revolu- 
tions, and scenes of political ex- 
citement were rife. Young Oli- 
phant dashed into the midst of 
them with boyish delight, rather 
than with definite enthusiasm, when 
he could get the chance. He join- 
ed a mob that broke into the Pro- 
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paganda, and was present on the 
steps of St Peter’s when Pio Nono 
blessed the volunteers departing to 
encounter the Austrians. These 
stirring experiences must have been 
more to the relish of Laurence than 
of his anxious parents. As for the 
staid and sober Sir Anthony, his 
situation must have resembled that 
of the proverbial hen who sees the 
duckling she has unconsciously 
hatched take to water. 

Next year they were all back in 
Ceylon ; Laurence was admitted to 
the local Bar, and became his 
father’s private secretary. His 
legal attainments must have been 
of the slightest description ; and 
when we read that he had been 
engaged in “twenty-three murder 
cases,” one wonders what propor- 
tion, if any, of them escaped the 
gallows. There can be little doubt 
that Laurence Oliphant’s own hand 
is recognisable in this selection of 
his career ; for no youth of parts, 
and least of all the son of a Chief- 
Justice, would have seriously settled 
down to the prospect of practising 
in Colombo, with its petty busi- 
ness and small pecuniary tempta- 
tions. But it was a pleasant life 
in passing. Colombo was not then 
the dull trading port that it has 
since become in its struggle against 
odds for a mercantile existence. 
The European community, _ if 
smaller, was less mixed, and could 
count as one family. The defunct 
Ceylon Rifles, with its convivial 
mess at Slave Island, was still a 
hospitable power in Laurence Oli- 
phant’s days. Adventurous spirits 
like himself were coming out to 
Colombo, attracted by the pros- 
pects of sport and coffee-planting 
which were then beginning to be 
talked of at home. Among these 
were the Bakers, Samuel and 
Valentine, who were frequently 
about Colombo in these years ; and 
the small society was leavened 
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by easy and unaffected gaiety. 
“Lowry was everywhere, in the 
centre of everything, affectionately 
contemptuous of papa’s powers of 
taking care of himself, and laying 
down the law, in delightful ease of 
love and unquestioned supremacy, 
to his mother.” With our fuller 
knowledge of Lawrence Oliphant, 
we know that Ceylon was too small 
an island to contain him ; but as we 
look at the pleasant picture of his 
Eastern life as Mrs Oliphant has 
sketched it, we feel thankful for 
his escape from this Armida’s Gar- 
den. Could there ever have been a 
risk of Laurence Oliphant’s going 
down to posterity as Queen’s Ad- 
vocate or Junior Puisne, or even 
as successor to the respected wig 
of Sir Anthony himself? 

An escape, however, was soon 
provided. Jung Bahadur, after his 
notable visit to England, put in at 
Colombo on his way home, and 
interested, and was interested by, 
the young advocate. An invita- 
tion to accompany the Minister 
home to Nepaul was offered and 
eagerly accepted, although friends 
of the Oliphants shook their heads 
over an expedition which did not 
seem likely to promote Laurence’s 
professional prospects. But he 
went all the same, and shared the 
triumphal progress of Jung Baha- 
dur through Bengal and Northern 
India back to Nepaul, taking part 
in an almost unexampled succes- 
sion, for those days before the 
visits of British royalty, of ele- 
phant-drives and tiger-hunts. The 
result was, that he came back with 
the material and the ambition to 
write a book which was destined 
to launch him on a still wider 
world of adventures. 

His book and his letters belong- 
ing to this period reveal Oliphant as 
a young man thoroughly enjoying 
himself amid the novelties and sur- 
prises of life, fond of hunting, flirt- 
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ing, and fun generally, but temper- 
ing his pleasure by a dash of good- 
humoured cynicism from which he 
did not exempt even himself. That 
he had a deeper nature, which was 
the dominating one, he scarcely as 
yet appears to be conscious. Ina 
religiously constituted family like 
the Oliphants, exchange of spiritual 
confidence is the rule—a practice 
not always conducive to either 
edification or honesty ; and Lady 
Oliphant very speedily took alarm 
if Laurence in his absence omitted 
for long to open his inner mind to 
her. Lady Oliphant’s queries, how- 
ever, extract some illustrations of 
her son’s more serious moments 
during their Indian tour. 

“It is difficult,” he says, “to practise 
habits of self-examination riding upon 
an elephant, with a companion who 
is always talking or singing within 
a few feet; but it is otherwise in 
a palkee, which is certainly a dull 
means of conveyance, but forces one 
into one’s self more than anything.” 


In the cramped recesses of this 
vehicle he discerns his chief short- 
comings to be “flexibility of con- 
science, joined to the power of 
adapting myself to the society into 
which I may happen to be thrown ;” 
and as a result, “the more I see of 
my own character, the more despi- 
cable it appears, a being so deeply 
hypocritical that I can hardly trust 
myself.” But he winds up by the 
frank admission that this confession 
“is honest as far as I know, but J 
don’t believe in it implicitly.” Oli- 
phant evidently had as little impli- 
cit belief in himself as he had in 
the world on this his earliest intro- 
duction to it, and he is moved by a 
sort of genial scorn for both. He 
is quite sure that the world is a 
humbug ; he more than half doubts 
whether he is not one himself. 
After such an experience, it was 
scarcely to be expected that Oli- 
phant would have long settled down 


to his legal duties in Colombo. 
After the boundless elbow-room of 
the Indian empire, with its great 
cities, its Maharajahs and Sultans, 
and its barbaric pearl and gold, 
Ceylon is a very small microcosm 
indeed, and Oliphant and hismother 
were soon on the way to England. 
Here he brought out his book, set- 
tled himself down to a fashion of 
legal studies, now aiming at the 
Scots Bar, now at the English one 
—sometimes plunging into the plea- 
sures of society, at others taking a 
turn at “slumming,” and reading 
John Foster the Baptist essayist, 
a writer much affected by the in- 
tellectually spiritual of the day. 
He got much enjoyment—he al- 
ways contrived to get enjoyment 
wherever he was, and under what- 
ever circumstances—and may have 
done some good, but he was doing 
nothing to lay the foundations of a 
solid professional career. His book 
was a very clever one, and thought 
highly of by all Anglo-Indians, 
among whom it excited an interest 
in Laurence Oliphant which lasted 
throughout his whole career, and 
served to crystallise many recol- 
lections of the brilliant young man 
who had flitted across the orbit of 
Anglo-Indian society for a brief 
season. 

Oliphant’s next expedition was 
one which, though commonplace 
enough in our days, deserved to be 
regarded as an adventurous under- 
taking in the ’Fifties. Accom- 
panied by a friend—Mr Oswald 
Smith—he set out for Russia, and 
after visiting the capital and the 
great fair at Nijni-Novgorod, form- 
ed the plan—wild enough it must 
have seemed to those to whom he 
communicated it—of making his 
way southward to the Crimea and 
the shores of the Black Sea. They 
‘travelled by water down the Volga 
and the Don, and after getting 
constantly grounded on pericartes 
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or sand-banks, they reached Tagan- 
rog, “having accomplished in five 
days and nights one of the most 
wild, uncouth, and unfrequented 
journeys that even Russia can 
boast of.” They visited the Crimea 
and Sebastopol, the fortifications 
of which were even then attract- 
ing European attention, and thus 
became possessed of information 
which in a short time was des- 
tined to make Oliphant the confi- 
dential adviser of Ministers and 
commanders-in-chief, and to open 
up to him, had he been so dis- 
posed, prospects of a high career 
in the service of the State. His 
“Journey to Khatmandhu” had 
made Oliphant’s name familiar to 
publishers ; and during his stay in 
Edinburgh for the purpose of study- 
ing Scots law, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of the editor of ‘ Maga,’ 
Mr John Blackwood, who prompt- 
ly recognised the possibilities of a 
valuable contributor in the remark- 
able young man ; and a connection, 
valued by both sides, was then 
formed, which remained unbroken 
through the varying changes of 
Oliphant’s future career. About 
a year after his return from Russia, 
he put into Mr Blackwood’s hands 
‘The Russian Shores of the Black 
Sea,’ which, immediately meeting 
the desire that existed for informa- 
tion upon the Eastern question, 
quickly ran through a number of 
editions. Nor was it merely liter- 
ary distinction that was brought 
by the journey and the book. Soon 
after a mounted orderly startled 
Half-Moon Street by riding up to 
the door of Oliphant’s lodgings, 
and summoning him to an imme- 
diate interview with Lord Raglan. 


“T accordingly proceeded to the 
Ordnance, where 1 found not Lord 
Raglan, but Lord de Ros, who ques- 
tioned me minutely about Sebastopol. 
I gave him all the information I could, 
and sent him my sketches, extracts 





from my journal, and everything I 
could think useful. There were a 
couple of old Engineer Colonels (one 
of them afterwards identified as Sir 
John Burgoyne), all three poring over 
a chart of the Crimea. They are evi- 
dently going to try and take Sebasto- 
pol,and I recommended their landing 
at Balaclava and marching across, 
which I think they will do. Lord de 
Ros was immensely civil. I think 
Lord Raglan ought in civility to make 
me his private secretary. It would be 
great fun. I met Lord de Ros again 
this morning, and had a long talk 
with him. I did not mention m 
anxiety to get out. It is very ticklis 
saying anything about one’s self on 
such occasions, and I must just bide 
my time and qualify myself—be able 
to answer the lash, as you always 
say.” 


It is difficult to see how, in a 
military expedition, this ambition 
could have been gratified, and 
nothing came of these _inter- 
views with the army authorities, 
although Oliphant was able to turn 
his special information to good 
account in writing for the press. 
It was in a sphere very different 
from the Crimea that Oliphant first 
found official employment. Lord 
Elgin, with whose family Oliphant’s 
had some friendship, invited Laur- 
ence to accompany him as secretary 
on his special mission to Washing- 
ton ; and throwing over an offer of 
Mr Delane to go to the seat of 
war as ‘Times’ correspondent, and 
dismissing illusory promises of Lord 
Clarendon to do something for him 
in the East, he started on the first 
of many subsequent journeys to 
America, Lord Elgin’s object was 
to make a commercial arrangement 
with the United States in the 
interests of Canada, of which he 
was then Governor-General ; and a 
treaty was “floated through on 
champagne,” as was not unjustly 
said at the time, which served 
in the future as the basis for a 
good deal of diplomatic difficulties. 
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In the festivities of Washington 
Laurence Oliphant was in his ele- 
ment, making friends everywhere, 
and revelling in the racy society 
which gathered together in the 
Capitol in those days. The treaty 
effected, he accompanied his chief 
back to Canada. He was appointed 
Superintendent-General of Indian 
Affairs, “having as my subordinates 
two colonels, two captains (all of 
militia), and some English gentle- 
men who have been long in the 
service, and who must look rather 
suspiciously at the Oriental Trav- 
eller’s interposition.” It is not so 
long ago since he himself gave an 
account of his Western adventures 
while occupying this post in the 
Magazine, that we need dwell upon 
them here again ; and indeed his 
real work seems to have lain in the 
immediate vicinity of the Governor- 
General. <A picture of his life 
in his letters at this time is how- 


ever so lively, that we must give a 
brief quotation from it :— 


“ My life is much like that of a Cabi- 
net Minister or parliamentary swell, 
now that the House is sitting. I am 
there every night till the small hours, 
taking little relaxations in the shape 
of evening visits when a bore gets up. 
That keeps me in bed till late, so that 
breakfast and the drive in (from Spen- 
cer Wocd), &c., detain mefrom the office 
tillnear one. Then I get through busi- 
ness for the next three hours—chiefly 
consisting of drafting letters, which in 
the end I ought to beadabat. .. . 
Ialso append my valuable signature to 
a great deal without knowing in the 
least why, and run out to the most 
notorious gossips to pick up the last 
bits of news, political or social, with 
which to regale his Excellency, who 
duly rings for me for that purpose 
when ries read his letters and had 
his interviews. Then he walks out 
with an A.D.C., and I go to the 
House. There I take up my seat on 
a chair exclusively my own next the 
Speaker, and members (I have made 
it my business to know them nearly 
all) come and tell me the news, and I 
am on chaffing terms with the Op- 
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position, and on confidential terms 
with the Ministerialists. If I see 
retty girls in the galleries who are 
Friends of mine (the galleries are al- 
ways full), I go up there and criticise 
members and draw caricatures of 
them, which they throw down into 
members’ laps neatly folded, who pass 
them to the original,—by which time 
I have regained my seat, and the de- 
mure secretary remains profoundly 
political and unsuspected. I find no- 
thing so difficult as keeping up my 
dignity, and when a Bishop or a 
Cabinet Minister calls, I take their 
apologies for intruding as if I was 
doing them a favour. I am afraid of 
hazarding a joke unless I am quite 
sure it isa good one. I suppose the 
dignity of the office was so well sus- 
tained by Bruce, that they are scan- 
dalised by a larky young cove like 
me.” 


No one who has met the writer 
will have any difficulty in appre- 
ciating the fidelity of this portrait 
which the young secretary has 
drawn of himself. It is Laurence 
Oliphant down to the heels. It 
was characteristic of the man that 
he took in situations of life, which 
to most people would have present- 
ed grave and formal aspects, with 
a light-hearted volatility ; while 
others, which to the majority of 
us would be fraught with supreme 
absurdity, were treated as of the 
utmost moment and seriousness. 
With all the nonchalance and 
frivolity with which he credits 
himself, Oliphant, however, must 
have done useful work to secure 
the continuance of Lord Elgin’s 
favour in other scenes of states- 
manship. It is not one of the 
least puzzling enigmas in this per- 
plexing career how a chief of the 
‘can’ t-you-let-it-alone ” Melbourne 
school of statesmen, and an im- 
pulsive secretary who was always 
brimming over with energy, should 
have rowed so long and so well 
together. 

The official career in Canada 
which lay open before him was not 
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for Laurence Oliphant. He was 
offered to have his secretaryship 
continued by Sir Edmund Head, 
who was Lord Elgin’s successor, 
and he still had his native superin- 
tendentship in his hands, but all 
these were thrown over, and he was 
back again in England in 1855. 
It was then he published ‘ Minne- 
sota and the Far West’; and while 
he was bringing out the book, he 
was also doing his best to induce 
Lord Clarendon to send him as an 
envoy to Schamyl to concert a 
general rising of Circassia and the 
Caucasus against Russia. Lord 
Clarendon was unable to comply, 
or perhaps feared to commit him- 
self to a spirit so forward and ad- 
venturous, but he referred him 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; 
and Oliphant, with his father Sir 
Anthony, who had now retired 
from the Colonial Bench, was soon 
on his way to the East. But the 
Great Elchi was not more amen- 
able than the Foreign Office, and 
nothing came of Oliphant’s recom- 
mendations. Oliphant, however, 
was allowed to accompany Mr 
Alison of the Constantinople em- 
bassy on a mission to gather in- 
formation along the Circassian 
coast, and he spent some time with 
Omar Pasha’s force, and joined in 
the action on the Ingour, and 
some other engagements of the 
campaign. In the Magazine, 
Oliphant, after his return, gave a 
very graphic account of his Cir- 
cassian travels; but from a letter 
which Mrs Oliphant gives we may 
take the following characteristic 
anecdote :— 


“By the by, I never told you I had 
made a battery. Skender Pasha, the 
officer in command, thought I was an 
officer from my having a regimental 
Turkish fez cap on, and asked me if 
I knew where a battery was to be 
made about which he had orders. It 
so happened that I did, because I had 
been walking over the ground with 
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Simmons [now General Sir Lintorn 
Simmons] in the morning ; so Skender 
told off a working party of two hun- 
dred men, with two companies of 
infantry and two field-pieces, put 
them under my cuneeen and sent 
me off to make the battery. It was 
about the middle of a pitch-dark night, 
slap under the Russian guns, about two 
hundred yards from them. Luckily 
they never found us out, we worked 
so quietly. I had to doeverything,— 
line the wood with sharpshooters, put 
the field-pieces in position, and place 
the gabions. Everybody came to me 
for orders in the humblest way. In 
about three hours I had run up no 
end of a battery, without having a 
shot fired at me, while Simmons, who 
was throwing up a battery a few hun- 
dred yards lower down, had a man 
killed. Both these batteries did good 
service two days after. The difficulty 
was, none of the officers with me could 
speak anything but Turkish. After- 
wards Skender Pasha was speaking to 
Simmons about it, complaining of the 
want of interpreters, and instancing 
the English officer who made the bat- 
tery not having an interpreter; so 
Simmons said, ‘ Ce n’est pas un officier, 
ce n'est qu’un simple gentleman qui 
voyage,’ which rather astonished old 
Skender. I think Simmons looks on 
the ‘Times’ correspondent with a 
more favourable eye since that ex- 
perience.” 


In addition to his communica- 
tions to the ‘Times,’ and his 
contributions to ‘ Blackwood,’ 
Oliphant described his Circassian 
experiences in the ‘ Transcaucasian 
Campaign of the Turkish Army,’ 
which was published soon after 
his return to England. The next 
adventure in which he signalised 
himself was a still more singular 
one. He accompanied Mr Delane 
of the ‘Times’ to America upon 
some journalistic enterprise, the 
object of which can only be 
guessed. While in-the Southern 
States, he chanced to hear of the 
expedition which Walker, “the 
filibuster,” was fitting out for 
Nicaragua. The temptation was 
too strong for Oliphant, and he 
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at once enrolled himself in the 
number of Walker’s followers. 
We cannot suppose that he had 
any enthusiasm in the enterprise, 
or set any store by the prospects 
held out to the adventurers; but 
the expedition was risky, daring, 
and novel; it would supply an 
excellent subject to write about ; 
and that was enough for Laurence 
Oliphant. The expedition was a 
failure so far as Laurence Oliphant 
was concerned, and it would have 
been well for his chief in the end 
had it proved equally abortive for 
himself, A British squadron lay 
across the mouth of the San Juan 
river ; and when the filibustering 
vessels were boarded in search of 
Englishmen, Oliphant was readily 
detected and carried on board the 
flag-ship, where he found a “ Scotch 
cousin” in command of the squad- 
ron, who took good care that he 
should not be again allowed to 
associate himself with the Nicar- 
aguan enterprise. 

We next find Oliphant again 
occupying a position on Lord 
Elgin’s staff, this time on the war- 
like mission to China, which was 
intended to bring the Celestials to 
their senses. As he himself not 
so long ago has described to our 
readers his experiences on that 
expedition, as well as the narrow 
escape which he had from assassin- 
ation in Japan, we shall merely 
refer the reader to Mrs Oliphant’s 
volume for this period of his life, 
and to the numerous fresh letters 
by which she illustrates it ; for we 
must press on to more important 
phases of his career. We must 
give, however, the following story, 
on Mrs Oliphant’s authority, indi- 
cating as it does the mystic tend- 
encies which were already begin- 
ning to manifest themselves in his 
nature :— 


“Sir Anthony’s death was entirely 
unexpected, and occurred, I believe, 
at a dinner-party to which he had 


gone in his usual health. I have been 
told that, being at sea at the time, 
Laurence came on deck one morning 
and informed his comrades that he 
had seen his father in the night, and 
that he was dead—that they endea- 
voured to laugh him out of the im- 
pression, but in vain. The date was 
taken down, and on their arrival in 
England it was found that Sir An- 
thony Oliphant had indeed died on 
that night— which,” Mrs Oliphant 
drily adds, “would be a remarkable 
addition, if sufficiently confirmed, to 
many stories of a similar kind which 
are well known.” 


Even so, but how rarely does the 
confirmation prove sufficient! In 
Oliphant’s case, however, the story 
has its significance. 

Then followed three years of 
restless activity, much literary 
work, and many Continental excur- 
sions. He made the acquaintance 
of the Prince of Wales as his Royal 
Highness was passing through 
Vienna on his tour to the East, 
and the interest with which he 
then inspired his Royal Highness 
remained unimpaired until the end. 
Henceforth, from whatever scenes 
or from whatever quarter of the 
globe he had come to “look in” for 
a moment upon English society 
—perhaps to have a laugh over it 
—he received the Prince’s com- 
mands to visit him and relate his 
adventures. One of his most re- 
markable expeditions during these 
years was that made to the camp 
of the insurgent Poles, in which he 
ran no small risk of being shot had 
had he fallen into the hands of the 
Cossacks, who were on all sides 
hemming in the patriots ; but with 
Laurence Oliphant danger only 
lent a novel and additional zest to 
the adventure. His wanderings 
of these days were duly recorded 
in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ with which 
his connection was becoming more 
close and frequent. 

A seat in Parliament had nat- 
urally been one of the objects of 
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Oliphant’s ambition, and he had 
felt his way with several burghs 
in Scotland, keeping his eye, how- 
ever, steadily upon the Stirling 
group, which his father during 
his lifetime had canvassed for him, 
and which accordingly returned 
him in 1865. But before we say 
anything about his parliamentary 
career, and about the position 
which he occupied in society at 
this time, we must go back for a 
moment to trace Oliphant’s inner 
history. We have seen him dur- 
ing his earlier youth encouraged, 
even ordered, to lay open his soul 
to his mother ; and whatever dis- 
advantages may be inseparable 
from this system of confession, it 
necessarily enforced habits of in- 
trospection. His letters down to 
the time of his voyage to China 
suggest a mind accustomed to 
dwell much upon religion, without 
being to any notable degree pene- 
trated by its influences. Having 
been brought up in none of the det- 
inite Christian creeds, he disliked 
them all, followed a system of 
“free selection,” and sought for 
views to supply the place of dogma. 
As is commonly the case with men 
who pursue this course of religi- 
ous speculation, the notorious fact 
that the practice of Christianity 
never has squared, and never will 
square with its precepts in an im- 
perfect world, made a great im- 
pression upon Oliphant’s mind, 
leading him ultimately first to 
seek for, and then to construct, a 
system which might reconcile the 
two. But down to this time we 
find nothing in his letters that 
would not justify us in classing 
him as a broad, if erratic, Chris- 
tian. But by the time he accom- 
panied Lord Elgin to China a 
change was evidently working. He 
astonished his fellow-members of 
the Embassy, when they first met 
him on board ship, by talking of 
“matters spiritual and mystical, 
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singularly different from the themes 
that usually occupy such groups.” 
There can be little doubt that 
Oliphant had been attracted dur- 
ing his stay in the States by 
the “ spiritualist ” movement ; and 
though he does not appear to have 
had any sympathy with it in its 
better known and more vulgar 
aspects, there can be little question 
that it gave his mind a propulsion 
in search of the mystic and super- 
natural, He was beginning to 
seek for a sign. 


“T would willingly,” he writes to his 
mother during the China period—“ I 
would willingly go into a dungeon for 
the rest of my days if I was vouch- 
safed a supernatural revelation of a 
faith ; but I should consider myself 
positively wicked if upon so momen- 
tous a subject I was content with 
any assumptions of my erring and im- 

rfect fellow-creatures, when against 
the light of my own conscience.” 


As yet all was mere inquiry, 
mere speculation, with little result 
upon conduct or action. Laurence 
Oliphant, outside himself, was the 
brilliant man of the world, amusing 
himself as much as he amused 
others, and none the less that 
he had a keen eye for the foibles, 
the shams, and the hollowness of 
the society amid which he moved. 
He was everywhere, saw every- 
thing, and laughed, not ungenially, 
in his sleeve at most things. Yet 
those who knew him at his gayest, 
knew also that there was a serious 
side to his character. One night 
a little group of members were 
wrangling in the lobby of the 
Commons about a Scriptural quo- 
tation. “Here is Oliphant,” said 
one, as Laurence came out—* he 
always carries a New Testament 
in his pocket ;” and the little vol- 
ume was forthcoming, and the 
accuracy of the text settled there 
and then. But with all this he 
was no precisian, as witness the 
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nest from which the ‘ Owl’ first 
winged that flight which was to 
astonish the world for a season. 
He contrived to extract his full 
share of enjoyment out of the 
world and the world’s pleasures, 
and whatever deeper feelings were 
simmering within him, did not ob- 
trude themselves upon the atten- 
tion of his friends, or, for aught 
one could see, dictate to him any 
special and unusual line of conduct. 

And yet at the time when he 
had a seat in Parliament, and was 
comporting himself more or less 
after the fashion of a man of the 
world, he had already come under 
an influence which was destined 
to change the whole course of his 
life and conduct. It cannot be 
positively ascertained when Oli- 
phant first encountered Harris, 
the American mystic and seer, 
who cast so unfortunate a spell 
upon the best period of his life. 
Amid the conflicting accounts 
which we have of this person, 
the statements of hostile critics 
and the still more untrustworthy 
laudations of his own devotees, it 
is impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of MHarris’s character ; 
but such records as we have of his 
life do not prepossess us in his 
favour.! So far as Laurence Oli- 
phant was concerned, we are forced 
to the conclusion that Harris was 
his evil genius. Harris appears 
to have been in England in 1858, 
and on several other occasions 
during subsequent years, when 
Oliphant was probably attracted 
towards him, if he had not already 
fallen in with him in America. 
In 1860 Oliphant refers to him 
with interest in one of his letters, 
and it seems probable that in the 
interval between that time and 
his return for the Stirling Burghs, 
the foundation of their future con- 


nection had been laid, if it was 
the case, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, that Laurence Oliphant’s 
failure in Parliament was due to 
a command from Harris to refrain 
from speaking. 

We must quote the description 
which Mrs Oliphant, with notable 
leniency and charity, gives of this 
man’s teaching :— 


“Very little, if anything, is said 
that is inconsistent with the most 
orthodox Christianity, slightly tem- 
pered by the Swedenborgian theory, 
which replaces the Trinity by a 
Father and Mother God—a twofold 
instead of a threefold Unity—though 
even that is so little dwelt upon that 
it might easily be overlooked, even by 
a critical hearer; but not even the 
most careless could, I think, be un- 
impressed by the fervent and living 
nobility of faith, the high spiritual 
indignation against wrong-doing and 
against all that detracts from the 
divine essence and spirit of Christi- 
anity, with which the dingy pages, 
badly printed upon bad a and in 
the meanest form, still burn and 
glow. The effect, no doubt, must 
have been greatly heightened when 
they were spoken by a man possess- 
ing so much sympathetic power as 
Mr Harris evidently had, to an audi- 
ence already prepared, as the hearers 
in whom we are most interested cer- 
tainly were, for the communication of 
this sacred fire. The very points that 
had most occupied the mind of Lau- 
rence Oliphant, as the reader has 
already seen—the hollowness and un- 
reality of what was called religion, 
the difference between the divine 
creed and precepts, and the everyday 
existence of those who were their 
exponents and professed believers— 
were the object of Harris’s crusade. 
He taught no novelty, but oniy—the 
greatest novelty of all—that men 
should put what they believed into 
practice, not playing with the pos- 
sibilities of a divided allegiance be- 
tween God and mammon, but giving 
an absolute—nay, remorseless—obe- 
dience, at the cost of any or every 





1 See Oxley’s ‘Modern Messiahs’ for a full and apparently reliable account 
of Harris’s checkered career, 
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sacrifice, to the principles of a perfect 
life. I presume confidently that, so 
far as the disciples could be aware, 
the prophet himself at this period 
was without blame, and maintained 
his own high standard. Perhaps, it 
may be suggested by profane criticism, 
the mystery in which he wrapped 
himself would be beneficial to the 
maintenance of this impression upon 
their minds. The great novelty in 
him was that he required no adhesion 
to any doctrine, and did not demand 
of his converts that they should agree 
with him upon anything but the 
necessity of living a Christ-like life.” 


The last indication of Laurence 
Oliphant’s views, before he sudden- 
ly exiled himself from public life 
and society, is to be found in his 
novel of ‘ Piccadilly.’ In this, the 
most brilliant of his works, marked 
by his sparkling wit, his incisive 
penetration into shams and hum- 
bugs, his shrewd yet genial faculty 
of unmasking all that was hollow 
and untrue, we fail to discover any 
traces of a serious quarrel with the 
world and society, in spite of the 
imperfections with which he charg- 
ed them. Indeed, the circumstances 
under which ‘ Piccadilly ’ began in 
the Magazine lead directly to the 
supposition that the dénowement 
was other than that originally in- 
tended. It is possible, perhaps, that 
the severe tests which he applied 
to social and religious institutions 
in analysing them for this work, 
may have shown them to him in 
a& more severe and serious light 
than before, and thus precipitated 
his resolution to shake himself rid 
of their trammels. There is some 
significance in the episode of the 
mysterious stranger in ‘ Picca- 
dilly,’ with his revelations of a 
better life, and we may safely 
presume that Harris and his doc- 
trines are indicated, as well as 
that in the course of his work his 
mind had been led to contrast the 
artificial world he was describing 
with the quiet and simple life 
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which had been represented to him 
as to be found beyond the Atlantic. 
This mental evolution which went 
on concurrently with the progress 
of ‘Piccadilly’ is further con- 
firmed by what Oliphant wrote to 
Mr John Blackwood: “TI daresay 
you will be surprised at the half- 
serious, half-mysterious tone of the 
last parts; but after having at- 
tacked the religious world so sharp- 
ly, it is necessary to show that 
one does not despise religion of 
a right kind.” 

It was not, however, until two 
years after the conclusion of ‘ Pic- 
cadilly’ that Laurence Oliphant 
disappeared from England, and 
took up his residence in the Harris 
colony at Brocton. Did he take 
this step of his own free-will, or 
was he acting under Harris’s or- 
ders? We have no means of 
knowing; but the question, at 
least, deserves to be mooted. He 
had already put himself in Har- 
ris’s hands, and this second Mo- 
kanna had not scrupled to exer- 
cise his power even in so serious 
a matter as closing Oliphant’s 
mouth in the House of Commons. 
It is but fair, however, to say 
that Oliphant always represented 
himself as being “rather held at 
arm’s-length than cajoled into the 
tremendous step which severed 
him from all his past life.” It 
may have been honestly so, but no 
one can read these volumes with- 
out being forced to the conclusion 
that he was as wax in the hands 
of Harris. And whence did Har- 
ris derive this superiority? From 
an intellectual point of view he 
was unquestionably Laurence Oli- 
phant’s inferior. So far as we 
can see, there was nothing in his 
character to overawe and impress 
a man who had mixed with the 
most talented and cultivated so- 
ciety of the Old World. On what- 
ever grounds and by whatever 
means, this is at least certain, that 
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Harris obtained the mastery of 
Laurence Oliphant’s will, and that 
his position of a disciple became 
practically that of a serf.! 

It is a pitiable story to tell of the 
senseless drudgery to which such 
an intellect as Oliphant’s was con- 
demned in the Brocton community. 
Mrs Oliphant records the facts 
with remarkable moderation and 
keen sympathy ; and her chapters 
relating to the Brocton life are 
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of one of the cleverest and most 
brilliant men of the age set to 
“live the life” by cadging straw- 
berries at railway stations, work- 
ing as a farm teamster, sleeping in 
a straw bed over a stable, and eat- 
ing his meals off a deal box, is 
both painful and irritating. And 
all this with a view to be more 
Christ-like! It would be difficult 
to find a greater insult to common- 
sense in the grossest extravagan- 


ces of medieval Roman Catholic 
asceticism. And poor Lady Oli- 
phant, too, a woman refined and 


the most interesting part of the 
second volume. We shall not 
linger over them. The spectacle 





1 Amid the mass of newspaper correspondence which this Memoir has called 
forth, there is no more valuable light thrown upon the connection with Harris 
than in a communication from Mrs Rosamond Oliphant (now Templeton), in the 
‘Times’ of the 6th June :— 

** At this time he met Thomas Lake Harris, and was deeply impressed by his 
magnetic eloquence; yet it was not the power of the man which held him in 
thrall, but rather his own great need of help. He believed in Mr Harris, and 
loved him with that self-giving sweetness of devotion which was one of the traits 
of his singular nature, holding within itself the gentlest attributes of femininity 
with the manliest courage of masculinity; and this love continued for some years. 
But, so my husband told me, even during these years his faith had a number of 
slight shocks, of which he gave me an instance. Harris said to Laurence that he 
had received the message spiritually that one of his (Laurence’s) most dangerous 
characteristics was that of personal vanity, and that he must do all that lay in 
his power to subdue his love of dress, &c. As a matter of fact, Mr Oliphant had 
scarcely enough regard for his personal appearance to take the necessary pains 
with his toilet, although possibly appearing well dressed in a country village. 
And as he was aware that Harris could scarcely have made a greater mistake, 
this naturally somewhat shook his belief in the keenness of the prophet’s judg- 
ment, and in the general trustworthiness of his unseen guidance. Mr Oliphant, 
however, did not swerve in his allegiance, he only readjusted it gradually on a 
little different plane, as he found him to be a more fallible man than he had at 
first imagined. Nevertheless, so Mr Oliphant stated to me, Mr Harris was at 
this time a noble aspirational soul, far above the average in his ideals; and he 
(Laurence) continued to revere and to love him for many years. 

** Perhaps among all the gifts intrusted to man or woman, the most dangerously 
tempting is that of a strong magnetic personality; and this temptation Mr Harris 
had. For he undoubtedly possessed a singular power over those who surrounded 
him, and, like many another, this temptation proved by degrees too strong for 
him. His success finally intoxicated him. When he found himself the master of 
such individualities as Laurence and Alice, Lady Oliphant, and others equally 
aspiring and almost as talented, he who had been originally an obscure man of 
the people had not the equilibrium of soul to maintain his balance. And this is 
perhaps scarcely to be wondered at when we reflect how easily the heads of the 
most of us are turned. At the time of his death Mr Oliphant believed that the 
teachings of Harris in latter years had worked grievous mischief. Nevertheless, 
he was willing to give every man his due, even though he may have suffered by 
his errors ; and to the last Mr Oliphant always spoke of Mr Harris with the gent- 
lest Christian charity. He said to me, that although he had suffered seriously, 
both spiritually and in the loss of fortune, through Mr Harris, yet he could not 
fail to see that such unbounded power as was relegated to him (Mr Harris) was. 
an unusually severe test for any man.” 
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gentle, and well stricken in years, 
was sent to work out her salvation 
in the wash-tub! “Live the life,” 
indeed! It is perhaps unnecessary 
to mention that on joining the com- 
munity, Laurence Oliphant had to 
make over his property to its com- 
mon fund as administered by Mr 
Harris, subject, however, to a right 
of withdrawal should he cease to 
become a member of it. 

As an illustration of Harris’s 
power and methods, we must 
quote the following account of 
his administration of the interests, 
human and material, which lay 
under his sway :— 


“«He arranged them in groups of 
three or four persons to assimilate ; 
but if the magnetism of one was found 
to be injurious to another, Harris was 
aware of it at once, and instantly sepa- 
rated them. Any strong, merely nat- 
ural affection was injurious.’ In such 
cases, all ties of relationship were 
broken ruthlessly, and separations 
made between parents and children, 
husbands and wives, until ‘the affec- 
tion was no longer selfish, but changed 
intoa great spiritual love for the race ; 
so that, instead of acting and reacting 
on one another, it could be poured out 
on all the world, or at least on those 
who were in a condition to receive 
this pure spiritual love,’ to the perfec- 
tion of which the most perfect har- 
mony was necessary, any bickering or 
jealousy immediately dispelling the 
influx and ‘ breaking the sphere.’ 

“ And not only did the head of the 
community keep incessant watch over 
all these occult manifestations, but he 
was at once the director of the domes- 
tic life within, where the members of 
the community worked together at 
agriculture—and also the head of 
every operation without, many of his 
disciples being sent out into business 
affairs, to conduct commercial opera- 
tions or other kinds of profitable work, 
in order that they might bring in 
money for the community. ‘ All the 
schemes connected with it, mercantile 
or agricultural, were in his hands ; 
and he would constantly change the 
heads of departments if he thought 
their minds were becoming too much 
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engrossed in business, recall and re- 
lace them with others who often 
new nothing of their management, 
and had to learn through mistakes.’ ” 


Oliphant went through the try- 
ing ordeal of the menial drudgery 
of Brocton with his usual brave 
indifference to circumstances, and 
without losing much of his light- 
heartedness. That he imagined he 
had benefited from the discipline 
and from Harris’s teaching, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that when after 
three years he returned to Eng- 
land, he was still loyally devoted 
to the prophet and the interests 
of the Brocton community. His 
association with the Harrisites 
had produced little external change 
in Laurence Oliphant that his 
friends upon his return could de- 
tect. He may have been “more 
assured in his faith than ever”; 
but to the world he was, as Mrs 
Oliphant says, “as serious, as 
humorous, as entertaining, as de- 
lightful a companion, and as much 
disposed to social enjoyment, as 
when he had been one of the most 
popular men in London.” It was 
about this time, shortly before 
his return, that he sent home to 
‘ Blackwood ’ that daring outburst 
of humour, “ Dollie and the Two 
Smiths,” the first of a brilliant 
series of ‘Traits and Travesties’ 
which he continued to contribute 
to the Magazine in subsequent 
years. Whatever the effects of 
“living the life” may have been 
on Laurence Oliphant, they did 
not obtrude themselves on the 
surface—although he was perfectly 
frank when questioned about his 
religious experiences—and he still 
appeared as the brilliant, humor- 
ous, and sarcastic man of the 
world, with an infinite capacity 
for enjoying everything that was 
enjoyable, whether it took the 
shape of pleasure or adventure. 

Oliphant, on his return, again 
threw himself into literary and 
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journalistic work. He served for 
some time as special correspondent 
of the ‘ Times’ during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and afterwards 
settled down in Paris as repre- 
sentative of that journal. But 


he was still under Harris’s domi- - 


nation, and was soon to be made 
painfully sensible of the arbitrary 
way in which the prophet was dis- 
posed to use his power. It was 
in Paris that Laurence Oliphant, 
who might have been thought to 
have already exhausted all the ex- 
periences of life, filled up the ro- 
mance of his career by falling 
under the influence of a strong, 
pure, and tender passion. The 
loves of Laurence Oliphant and 
Alice le Strange are so charmingly 
recorded by Mrs Oliphant, that 
we scruple to abridge her narra- 
tive, and would rather refer our 
readers to her book itself. A few 
words, however, must be said to 
make what we have still to relate 
about Oliphant’s life intelligible. 
Alice le Strange was characterised 
as “not a woman, but an angel,” 
by one who knew and admired her 
in later life. 

“ One of the most perfect flowers of 
humankind,” says Mrs Oliphant, who 
knew her well, “a young woman of 
an ancient and long-established race, 
with all the advantages of fine and 
careful training, and that knowledge 
from her cradle of good society, good 
manners, and notable persons, which 
is an advantage beyond all estimation 
to the mind qualified to profit by it. 
. . « One of the most attractive and 
charming of God’s creatures, with 
considerable beauty and much talent, 
full of brightness and originality, 
sympathetic, clear-headed, yet an en- 
thusiast, and with that gift of 
beautiful diction and _ melodious 
speech which is one of the most 
perfect ever given to man... . She 


was so full of ‘charm,’ that inex- 
plicable fascination which is more 
than beauty, that it was possible her 
actual gifts might have been over- 
looked in the pleasure of encountering 


herself, the combination of them all ; 
so that the beauty, the wit, the sweet 
vivacity, the pure and brilliant intel- 
ligence, became so many delightful 
discoveries after the first and greatest, 
of finding one’s self face to face witha 
being so gracious and delightful.” 


In this love it might have been 
hoped that Laurence Oliphant’s 
troubled career would have found 
a haven of rest, and that in a settled 
life of domestic happiness, abound- 
ing with possibilities of useful 
work, he might have “lived a life” 
more beneficial to himself and ad- 
vantageous to the world than the 
senseless rule of Brocton could pre- 
scribe. But it was not tobe. He 
was still under the spell of Harris, 
and could no more shake the pro- 
phet off his shoulders than Sindbad 
could get rid of the Old Man of 
the Sea. Even his engagement 
with Miss le Strange had to receive 
Harris’s sanction, which was with- 
held, and the lovers were kept up- 
on tenter-hooks, until it was quite 
clear that the lady was to come as 
completely under Harris’s domi- 
nation as her intended husband 
already was. The marriage had 
to be postponed in deference to an 
edict from Brocton, and it was not 
without a considerable amount of 
Jinessing on Oliphant’s part that 
the prophet’s sanction was finally 
obtained. It is a beautiful and 
touching evidence of Alice le 
Strange’s complete love and faith 
in Oliphant that she humbles her- 
self before Harris—a man whom 
she had never seen, and whom she 
knew of only as an enemy to her 
happiness — and pours out the 
whole feelings of her inmost soul 
in a letter to him, and puts her- 
self under his “direction in all 
matters.” Without any wish to be 
unjust, we must express our con- 
viction that a passage in this letter, 
in which Miss le Strange, speaking 
of her property, offers to make it 
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“easily payable to you for any 
purpose to which you might see 
fit to apply it,” had quite as much 
weight with the prophet as Miss 
le Strange’s cry for light and guid- 
ance. 

The marriage at length took 
place in June 1872, and after a 
year’s residence in Paris, where 
Oliphant continued to represent 
the ‘Times,’ a sudden summons 
from Brocton broke up their house- 
hold, and Oliphant with his wife 
and mother set out for America. 
A greater trial of his faith could 
scarcely have been made than to 
ask him to bring the young wife 
of a year to the life which he knew 
awaited her at Brocton—and such 
a life!—but Oliphant must have 
been still firm in his trust in Harris. 
At first Harris seems to have dealt 
rather leniently with the new- 
comers. Oliphant, for the good of 
his soul and the benefit of the com- 
munity, was sent to Wall Street 
to wrestle with the bulls and 
bears of New York finance, and 
had the honour of crossing swords, 
“non sine gloria,” with the great 
Jay Gould himself. The best 
outcome of this experience was 
the “ Autobiography of a Joint- 
Stock Company,” the memory of 
which must still remain green in 
the minds of readers of ‘ Maga.’ 
Another American contribution in 
a similar vein of scarcasm was 
“ Trene Macgillicuddy,” which pro- 
duced a scarcely less powerful sen- 
sation on the other side of the 
Atlantic than ‘Piccadilly’ had 
done in England. There is a buoy- 
ancy about Oliphant’s writings dur- 
ing his Brocton life which we are 
tempted to ascribe to a reaction 
against his environments: they 
atforded a safety-valve for the feel- 
ings of disillusionment which, we 
think, must have speedily followed 
upon his second arrival at Brocton. 
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While he was in Wall Street, his 
wife and mother were washing the 
pocket-handkerchiefs of the com- 
munity or working in their cottage 
garden. Mrs Laurence Oliphant, 
however, appears to have been oc- 
casionally allowed to join her hus- 
band in New York, and even to 
accompany him on a visit to Lord 
and Lady Dufferin in Canada. 
But this happiness was too great 
to last. The prophet’s fiat went 
forth, and husband and wife were 
separated. Mrs Oliphant makes a 
very shrewd guess at the reasons :— 


“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so were 
these two likely to act upon each 
other, perhaps to a consciousness of 
the wonderful character of their sub- 
jection, perhaps to independent plans 
of their own, both of which would 
have weakened the master’s hold 
upon them, and made their emanci- 
pation merely a question of time.” 


Harris had meanwhile opened up 
a new settlement in California, 
“where he cultivated vines and 
swayed the souls who had com- 
mitted themselves into his hands ;” 
and thither Mrs Laurence Oliphant 
was ordered to repair, while her 
husband was to stand fast in New 
York. Mrs Laurence Oliphant did 
not remain long in the Santa Rosa 
establishment. When Laurence 
went to California to visit his 
wife, he was positively refused per- 
mission to see her, and promptly 
ordered back to Brocton ; and his 
wife soon after quitted Santa Rosa, 
and endeavoured to earn her living 
asateacher. Though aided by kind 
friends of her husband’s, her life 
for some years was one of hard 
toil and of considerable privation. 
Although away from Harris, she 
was still under his influence, and 
very probably working under his 
commands. 

In 1878, Oliphant was back in 
England alone. By this time 
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his eyes appear to have been 
opened, and though he had not 
yet directly revolted, he was look- 
ing about him for an independent 
sphere of action. Events at that 
time were directing prominent at- 
tention to the Turkish empire and 
to Palestine, and Oliphant con- 
ceived the project of carrying out 
a colonisation of the Holy Land 
by Jews from the countries where 
the oppression of the race was 
most prevalent. With his usual 
energy he at once set out for 
Palestine, and the interest in the 
country which this visit inspired 
led him ultimately to select it as 
his future home. The literary re- 
sults of this journey took the 
form of the ‘Land of Gilead,’ a 
considerable portion of which ap- 
peared in the Magazine, and in 
which Laurence Oliphant’s won- 
derful descriptive powers are seen 
at their best. But his project, 
like all others that depend upon 
the concurrence of the Sublime 
Porte, ended in failure. 

On his return to England he 
was joined by Mrs Laurence Oli- 
phant, who had seen the necessity 
of shielding her husband from the 
aspersions to which their separation 
and her condition in California had 
exposed him in society. She must 
have taken this step in despite of 
Harris, and from their union in 
London the date of their emanci- 
pation from his despotism may be 
calculated. But when the final 
quarrel came, when Oliphant was 
obliged to assert his independence, 
and claim his rights in defiance of 
the prophet, it was a sore trial to 
his feelings. He had gone out to 
America to see his mother, who 
was dying of a painful malady, 
aggravated by the mortifying dis- 
covery that her faith had been 
misplaced, and that her idol was 
after all but clay, for rumours 
had reached Brocton regarding the 
Santa Rosa settlement sufficient to 
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disenchant the deluded devotees 
who had been left in the former 
community. Oliphant took his 
mother with him to Santa Rosa 
in hopes of benefit to her health, 
and they visited Harris, but were 
far from graciously received. Mrs 
Oliphant mentions a significant 
incident, characteristic of the Har- 
risian system, which occurred dur- 
ing this visit :— 


“The sight of a valuable ring be- 
longing to Lady Oliphant, which had 
been given over with all other treas- 
ured things into the keeping of the 
prophet, upon the finger of a member 
of his household, brought a keen gleam 
of conviction, both to the one who 
doubted already and the other who 
did not know whether to doubt, or, 
as on former occasions, to gulp down 
every indignity and obey.” 


Lady Oliphant died soon after 
this visit, and Harris seems to 
have taken the initiative of de- 
claring war, and to have tele- 
graphed to Mrs Laurence Oliphant 
requesting her permission to have 
her husband placed in a lunatic 
asylum. No such sanction was 
of course given, and Oliphant set 
about to recover his property in 
Harris’s hands, a portion of which 
it is satisfactory to know the 
prophet was compelled piecemeal 
to disgorge. In a letter to the 
‘Standard’ of June 8, Mr J. D. 
Walker, a Californian friend of 
Laurence Oliphant, who was of 
great assistance in disentangling 
his pecuniary relations with Har- 
ris, writes :— 


“On the plea that the money placed 
by the Oliphants with Mr Harris was 
placed subject to withdrawal by them, 
should they at any time sever their 
connection with him, I insisted on 
Mr Harris making restitution. After 
considerable correspondence, a per- 
sonal visit from my lawyer, and 
threats of legal proceedings, Mr Har- 
ris deeded to Oliphant the Brocton 
property ; this, Oliphant informed 
me, represented some fifteen thou- 
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sand pounds, placed with Mr Harris 
by him and his wife. The property 
has been sold within the past few 
months for some eight thousand 
pounds, and the proceeds distributed 
in terms of Oliphant’s will, so that 
they are still large contributors to the 
Harris community.” 


In spite of all they had suffered 
at the hands of Harris, and of the 
active hostility which they had 
good reason to believe their revolt 
had brought upon them, it is re- 
markable that the Oliphants ever 
afterwards continued to speak of 
him with respect, and to extenuate 
any charges that were brought 
against him and his system. Even 
in discussing matters which had 
directly affected themselves, and 
regarding which an expression of 
resentment would have been both 
justifiable and expected, Laurence 
Oliphant was wont, if he did not 
take the blame wholly to himself, 
at least to find plausible excuses 
for the prophet’s share of the 
transaction. Harris unquestion- 
ably did supply some traits for 
the character of Masollam, but 
we have good reason to believe 
that Laurence Oliphant did not 
intend Masollam to be received 
as either a caricature or a likeness 
of the Brocton prophet. 

Before finally quitting the Broc- 
ton episode, we must congratulate 
Mrs Oliphant upon the skill with 
which she has traversed this deli- 
cate and complicated episode of 
Laurence Oliphant’s life. She has 
preserved a rare moderation when 
dealing with passages which must 
have prompted the indignation of 
any author; she has spared no 
pains to get at the truth, and 
has had scruples in telling it; 
and she has applied her un- 
rivalled power of mental analysis 
to lay bare the aims and motives 
on both sides with an impartiality 
that it must have been very difli- 
cult to preserve. We shall prob- 
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ably never know the exact truth 
regarding the relations of Harris 
with Laurence Oliphant; but 
should it ever come out, it will, 
we believe, be found that Mrs 
Oliphant has penetrated into its 
essence, and done substantial jus- 
tice to all parties. 

In 1882, Laurence Oliphant set- 
tled at the little town of Haifa on 
the Bay of Acre, and there and in 
his mountain home on Carmel, at 
the Druse village of Dalieh, the re- 
mainder of his life was spent, var- 
ied with occasional trips to Eng- 
land. There can be no doubt that 
these years in Palestine were the 
best and happiest of his life. They 
were full of literary activity. Con- 
tributions came steadily pouring 
into ‘ Maga’ upon all sorts of topics, 
and all characterised by Oliphant’s 
peculiar vivacity and power. It 
was there that ‘ Altiora Peto’ and 
‘Masollam ’ were written, and later 
on the two works ‘Sympneumata’ 
and ‘Scientific Religion,’ which em- 
bodied the peculiar views of his 
mature years. The life which was 
lived at Haifa was at least free 
from the degrading and objection- 
able features of the Brocton usage ; 
and, as far as Oliphant and his 
wife were concerned, it seems to 
have been one of active benevo- 
lence and practical philanthropy. 
Into the religious principles which 
regulated the little family at 
Haifa, whither some few of the 
remaining members of the Broc- 
ton community were soon at- 
tracted, we do not choose to enter. 
England too contributed a small 
band of inquirers, the most dis- 
tinguished of whom was Mr 
Haskett Smith, an author and 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who became Oliphant’s right- 
hand man in his work. The 
Haifa community never got be- 
yond the experimental stage, and 
Laurence Oliphant was still ob- 
viously feeling his way towards a 
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faith when his career was cut 
short: whether or not, had he 
been spared to perfect his views, 
they would have made a wider 
impression upon thinkers, it is 
impossible to say. To us both 
‘Sympneumata’ and ‘Scientific 
Religion’ are as unintelligible in 
their teaching as they are myste- 
rious in their ascribed origin ; and 
it would be of little profit to dis- 
cuss speculations which had no 
better foundation than an individ- 
ual imagination, and which never 
got farther than the rudimentary 
stage. The death of his wife un- 
doubtedly affected Laurence Olli- 
phant’s view of things spiritual 
in a very marked manner, and in- 
duced him to translate dreams 
into actual experiences; but it 
also deepened the seriousness of 
his views of life, as well as led 
him to indulge in wilder conjec- 
tures regarding futurity and the 
unseen. Yet the old fire of genius 
burned brightly, and Oliphant was 
probably never more his natural 
self than when penning those rec- 
ords of his eventful career which 
appeared in the Magazine under 
the title of “ Moss from a Rolling 
Stone.” 

He paid a final visit to America 
in the spring of 1888, and, to the 
astonishment of his friends, re- 
turned to be married to Miss 
Rosamond Dale Owen. But the 
hand of death was upon him. The 
loss of spiritual influx,” of which 
he had for some time complained 
since the death of his first wife, 
was really the loss of vital power 
under an internal malady. <A few 
days after his marriage he was 
struck down with illness, and 
though he rallied repeatedly, he 
was never able to shake off his 
mortal disorder. ‘“ His last con- 
scious moment on Sunday,” says 
his wife, ‘was one of hope and 
effort lifewards. . . . He passed 
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away as into a tranquil sleep, and 
woke four hours after in another 
world, or rather under another 
form, without having tasted death 
either physically or spiritually.” 
Was Laurence Oliphant’s a wasted 
life? The answer to that question 
will depend upon the view we take 
of the work to which he specially 
devoted himself, and which he had 
little more than begun when he 
was called away. If literary fame 
be a legitimate aim in life, he cer- 
tainly earned a fair share of it. If 
active goodness within one’s own 
sphere and possibilities be a duty 
to the world, then Oliphant duly 
discharged his part. If social dis- 
tinction be an honour worth striv- 
ing for, then Oliphant with slender 
advantages outstripped most of his 
equals in the race. If self-sacrifice 
confers a title to public respect, 
then comparatively few can boast 
of having surrendered more than 
Laurence Oliphant did. And if 
we believe that his views were 
mistaken, that he himself was the 
victim of a delusion, it detracts 
nothing from the generous nobility 
of his character. He was a man 
who well deserved so admirable a 
memorial as these volumes supply ; 
and there is no one who ever met 
him who will not heartily endorse 
the eloquent words with which 
Mrs Oliphant lays down her pen :— 
“The generation, not only of his 
contemporaries but of their children, 
must be exhausted, indeed, before the 
name of Laurence Oliphant will cease 
to conjure up memories of all that 
was most brilliant in intellect, most 
tender in heart, most trenchant in 
attack, most eager to succour in life. 
There has been no such bold satirist, 
no such cynic philosopher, no such 
devoted enthusiast, no adventurer so 
daring and gay, no religious teacher 
so absolute and visionary, in this 
Victorian age, now beginning to 
round towards its end, and which 
holds in its brilliant roll no more 
attractive and interesting name.” 
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THE EVE OF ST JOHN IN A DESERTED CHALET. 


Ir was a beautiful day. <A 
grey mist curled up from the lake 
and clung to the dark ravines of 
the mountains. As the sun grew 
warmer, a gentle breeze fanned 
the still water, and the mists rolled 
up to the mountain-tops. A few 
lazy patches lingered behind, lost 
in the deep gorges of the hills, 
where, blindly rubbing against 
the dark pines, they gradually 
melted before the mid-day heat, 
as luckless jelly-fish stranded on 
a sandy beach slowly evaporate 
under the fierce sun. 

The steamer was crowded with 
tourists,—girl - schools, spectacled 
Germans, smart young French- 
men, the usual sprinkling of Eng- 
lish, the inevitable curate or coun- 
try rector, two friars, and one 
Swiss pastewr. This latter was a 
curious fossil. He was _ short, 
wizened, and decrepit. He wore 
a tall hat on the back of his head 
like the hatter in ‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland’; his coat 
was long, his waistcoat low, and 
his neck-tie meagre and not clean. 
It was difficult to look at him and 
then at the friars without think- 
ing of history. I never can see a 


. friar, with his corded frock, san- 


dalled feet, and bare head, without 
seeming to see romantic pictures 
of the past. All other costumes 
change. If I were intimately ac- 
quainted with the cut of the friar’s 
dress in past ages, perhaps I should 
notice slight differences; but in 
the main the clothes they wore 
when the monks tore Hypatia to 
pieces, when Peter the Hermit 
preached, when Bernard and Abe- 
lard ruled their monasteries, when 
Chaucer wrote, when the fires of 
Smithfield blazed and the Inquisi- 
tion terrified, are much the same 


clothes they wear now. The colour 
may be different ; but black, brown, 
or grey, a friar centuries ago would 
be a friar now. 

They are no anachronism but a 
reality. I could not help being 
struck at the contrast they afford- 
ed, those men apart, with their 
bleared eyes, sensual lips, dirty 
beards, as they came on board 
amid a crowd of simple school- 
girls and startled English matrons. 
Living assertors of eighteen cen- 
turies of celibacy, they moved 
about amid that ship-load of nine- 
teenth -century frivolity. Their 
power was gone, but their pictur- 
esqueness remained. 

And that insignificant comic 
little figure was the representative 
of the power that had supplanted 
them. How well he seemed to 
typify the dry syllogisms of that 
dreary controversy of Predestina- 
tion and Free-will! Could any 
spark of poetic fire come from so 
wizened and matter-of-fact a being ? 
Vates and Sacerdos are near akin, 
and those poetic souls who like 
mystery in their religion will al- 
ways prefer a priesthood whose 
garb is poetic. And those who 
think a religion cannot be typified 
by a garb will prefer the dull 
prose of common dress. 

At the end of the lake I left the 
steamer. I intended to walk over 
the mountains by a little path 
marked in the Swiss Ordnance 
Survey, and which would lead me 
across the frontier into Savoy. 
The girl-school landed also. It 
is curious the way mothers dress 
their fair daughters abroad. Many 
of these girls were undoubtedly 
English. Fortunately they dis- 
guised the fact very well. 

What shapeless frocks, what 
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marvellous colours, these nymphs 
were clothed in! Were there girl- 
schools at Lausanne, I wonder, 
when Byron moped away his time 
at Meillerie opposite ; and did he 
write that “they always smelt of 
bread-and-butter ”—the fair, in- 
nocent ones !—in bitter disappoint- 
ment because they offered no other 
attractions? However, in spite of 
their chaotic clothes, these simple 
maidens seemed to enjoy them- 
selves. They trooped up the road, 
under the chestnut and walnut 
trees, and laughed and chattered, 
and picked flowers, and ate biscuits 
and sandwiches, as healthy whole- 
some girlsshould. There were two 
girls who were really pretty, and 
with a flush of pride I was glad to 
recognise they were English. And 
not only were they pretty, but they 
were well dressed: and, if the 
dress be an index of the mind, 
then these young ladies were in- 
deed perfect; but perhaps their 
mother dressed them. However, I 
soon left these fair sirens behind, 
and, like the hero of “* Excelsior,” I 
steeled my heart against all softer 
feelings. I don’t know how it 
would have been, however, had 
these young ladies gone so far as 
the strange young person in that 
incoherent poem. They didn’t. 
Instead of any tender invitation, 
expressed verbally or ocularly, they 
only ate wild strawberries, and 
made remarks sotto voce, which, as 
laughter was the result, caused me, 
with that self-consciousness of a 
true Briton, to feel a twitching in 
the back as I walked on. 

It was hot. The mountain road 
wound up and up. No breath of 
air seemed able to penetrate those 
thick chestnut-woods. The grass 
under the trees was a perfect car- 
pet of wild loveliness. Flowers of 
every kind grew thick all round 
—the stately mountain-lily, blue- 
bells, and yellow cowslips. Red, 
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white, purple, and blue ; yellow, 
green, mauve, and carmine: all 
the colours and blendings possible 
were spread everywhere. Delicate, 
dainty, mossy lawns, where the 
grass had just been cut, alternated 
with the rich wealth of unkempt 
pasture. The sunlight fell in bril- 
liant patches across the twisting 
chestnut-boles, and on the cut and 
uncut grass. Bees hummed and 
flies persecuted, and all the while 
I trudged over ruthless stones up- 
ward and ever upward. It was hot! 

I could hear down helow the 
merry laughter of the girls. A 
church clock struck the hour, and 
the thud, thud, thud of a distant 
steamer palpitated on the drowsy 
silence. The air quivered in the 
heat, a grey-green gloom shimmer- 
eld under the fantastic chestnut- 
trees, velvety moss spread tempt- 
ingly over shady banks. What a 
home for fairies! I sat down. 

But it would never do to waste 
time in dull sloth. I had many 
miles to go, and some fairly stiff 
climbing before me. There were 
awkward precipices to be faced, 
and Swiss weather is never certain. 

Up and up I trudged. The 
stony road had changed to a still 
more stony path. The chestnut- 
trees had given place to brushwood, 
where the hornbeam and mountain- 
ash reigned instead of the chestnut 
and walnut ; a gentle breeze stir- 
red the ferns, and the grey weather- 
worn sides of a few snow-streaked 
peaks rose above the foliage. How 
scarred and furrowed those solemn 
rocks looked! Snow still lay in the 
crevices, and little silver streaks 
trickled down their rugged faces, 
My object was to find the path 
which led up over these cliffs, 
across the neck which united them 
to the highest point, and so down 
into a deep valley where France and 
Switzerland joined hands across a 
foaming torrent. 
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I had been warned the path was 
dangerous. Only a week ago a 
hapless professor from Vevey had 
fallen over a precipice and been 
killed. His body was brought 
over the day before I started. 
He was actually in the right path, 
and his death had been the result 
of aslip. A mountaineer whom I 
met told me it was because he wore 
Oxford shoes, and had no nails in 
them. I thanked Providence I 
had a heavy pair of stout boots, 
and, what appeared to me as I 
walked, a ton of nails in the 
soles. 

Up and up I clamtered. The 
stony path had changed to a 
vague rut in the close herbage. 
The brushwood had yielded to a 
few straggling bushes, with here 
and there a clump of fir, Their 
sombre foliage and fragrant odour 
invited me to rest. The dry red 
cones lay all about under the 
solemn shade. No sound reached 
me now. The breeze fitfully whis- 
pered among the pine-plumes, but 
the stately trees disdained to break 
the brooding stillness. Far, far 
down below lay the blue lake. 
The basement of the peak whereon 
I sat was entirely hidden. The 
flowers and lower pine-trees seemed 
to spring at once from the small 
blue patch below. On the other 
side rose tier upon tier of jagged 
rocks. Range on range of precipi- 
tous peaks tossed themselves aloft, 
while above all, against the blue 
sky, soared the white billows of 
the Oberland of Berne, where the 
everlasting snows piled themselves 
along the horizon. How strange 
the contrast seems from the busy 
everyday life of that blue lake, 
with its fashionable hotels, tennis- 
lawns, and artificial society, to the 
unknown solitude of that arctic 
region! In that white mystery 
before me, so near and yet so far, 
lay spots as untrodden by man as 
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any solitudes in Spitzbergen or 
Enderby land. There is no spot 
in the world which brings into 
such striking proximity the prim- 
eval and the ephemeral as Switzer- 
land. 

Up and up I trudged. It was 
no longer sultry. The sun scorched, 
but the air was keen. I had passed 
all shade, except where the pre- 
cipitous cliff flung its cool shadow 
over the deep ravine. The track 
was becoming difficult to find. I 
was climbing a steep slope of coarse 
grass littered with huge boulders. 
The path had dwindled to count- 
less holes made by the hoofs of the 
goats who alone could browse up 
here. It was impossible to find 
any real track. 

And now my difficulties began. 
I was a novice in Alpine climbing. 
Counting on being what is usually 
called a good cragsman where crags 
are not frequent, I had anticipated 
little difficulty in surmounting the 
rugged cliffs which towered up 
opposite Montreux. I knew the 
snow would present obstacles 
which might be very dangerous ; 
but I calculated that a cliff in 
Switzerland must be very like a 
cliff in England. There was little 
or no snow here. There were only 
cliffs. But when I looked at them 
I could not help thinking, “ But 
what cliffs!” 

The track I had been doubtfully 
following led to the very base of 
an overhanging precipice, and there 
ended. I looked up at the grey 
height above me. Sheer walls of 
rock looked down at me. There 
was a sinister expression about the 
sharp lines which furrowed the 
face of the cliff. They went zig- 
zag down the surface like the grim 
sneer on the face of some coldly 
sarcastic man. The silent gloom 
of the overshadowing rock chilled 
me. A little jet of water spouted 
ever a black ledge above, and 
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splashed into an old patch of snow 
below—so dirty and stone-covered 
a patch that at first I took it only 
for the brown soil of the mountain. 
It was tough and hard to tread on. 
I could hardly realise such a sub- 
stance could melt. 

Clearly I had missed the path. 
Not even a goat could climb up 
there. However, climbing had to 
be done ; it was getting late in the 
afternoon, and I had yet far to go. 
Without wasting time in going 
back to look for the path, I deter- 
mined to get up this wall somehow. 
To my left was a dark gully, 
black and forbidding. I instinc- 
tively felt I could never get up 
that. To my right a few pines 
grew, stunted and wind-torn, and 
above them was a ledge which I 
felt I might reach. After a dif- 
ficult climb, and several narrow 
slips, I reached the ledge. How 
magnificent was the view! But I 
felt if I looked long I should grow 
giddy. I could no longer see any 
grass slope below. Not even the 
top of the last pine-tree was visible, 
although only a few feet beneath. 
There seemed nothing between me 
and that small blue patch, some 
five thousand feet below. I turned 
to look at the wall behind. 

It was not encouraging. By 
clinging to my ledge I hoped I 
might reach a rift in the rock 
which seemed to present an easier 
foothold, as seen from below. But 
I could not disguise from myself 
the difficulty of the attempt. I 
had begun to realise that what 
looks only a little way up, seems 
a horrible distance down. It was 
no longer warm. The sun was 
behind the towering precipice over- 
head. Its rich light flooded the 
downward slope of a grass patch 
to the right. There must be a 
gully there, down which the light 
can penetrate. The keen moun- 
tain air against the cold face of 
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this never-warmed rock chilled 
me. That rock had never seen the 
sun. I buttoned up my coat, and 
altered my course for the gully. 

After great exertions, I managed 
to reach a fairly easy place. The 
narrow escapes I had gone through 
caused me to appreciate the change 
from the position of a fly when 
clinging to the ceiling to- the less 
sustained effort of resting on a 
ledge of the cornice. At last I 
could sit down. 

There was the same view before 
me. A few more peaks of the 
Bernese Oberland rose up. The 
blue lake looked smaller and far- 
therdown. That wasall. I looked 
at my watch. It was four o’clock. 
I must get on. I had taken an 
hour in climbing about two hun- 
dred feet. This would never do. 
After a little refreshment I buckled 
tomywork. The gully was reached, 
the course became less hazardous, 
although rather more fatiguing. 
At last I was within sight of the 
top. A few more scrapings, a 
little more back-wrenching, knee- 
twisting struggles, and I should be 
there. I endured them all, and— 
I was not there! I was on my 
ledge again, and very nearly in 
another world. My foot had slip- 
ped, as I tried for the thousandth 
time to bump my mouth with my 
knees, and, to the great destruc- 
tion of my garments, I alighted on 
my feet and the ledge at the same 
moment——- What anguish I suf- 
fered! I had come down in a second 
as many feet as it had taken me 
minutes to get up. But time is 
no measure of such effort. And 
then my garments——! Luckily, 
at the rate I was progressing, it 
would be midnight before I reached 
the haunts of men. But what dis- 
tressed me most was that I had 
broken my flask and dropped my 
match-box. After a little rest I 
set to work again, and this time I 
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succeeded—that is, I climbed to 
within twenty feet of the top, and 
there found a perpendicular wall 
of sheer rock, utterly impossible 
to get up. I have since admired 
Alpine climbers much more. I 
thought they overrated themselves 
before; now I don’t think they 
can estimate themselves enough. 
I am an Alpine climber. 

And so I had to come down half- 
way again. I did this less rapidly 
than before, but with more com- 
fort. I began to realise that speed 
is not everything among the Alps. 
I was much too hurried before. 
But it was getting late. The 
shadows behind were growing 
longer, even a purple shade seemed 
to have reached the blue lake be- 
low. And, worst of all, a mist 
was creeping over the top of the 
cliff. Vague shreds, as if of cot- 
ton-wool, were spreading overhead. 
I should be in a cheerful position 
if a thick fog came on. I couldn’t 
go down, I knew. It had taken 
me all I was capable of to get 
along that ledge when going up. 
It would be death to attempt it 
going down. A way must be found 
past that twenty feet of cliff be- 
tween me and dinner. 

By warily hooking on to slight 
roughnesses in the sides of the 
gully, I managed to work my way 
so far to the right that I could see 
round the edge. There was a 
ledge beyond, which seemed to 
extend up to the top. Could I 
reach it? It was very ticklish 
work, but, thanks to my nails— 
I mean on my boots—I man- 
aged it. In another quarter of 
an hour I was a victor. I had 
gained the summit, but I was 
utterly ignorant of where I was. 
Almost at the same moment that 
I set foot on the edge of the cliff, 
drops of rain began to fall, and in 
an instant, as it were, I was ina 
shroud of mist. 
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“This is what I expected,” I 
said; “it won’t last long. I’ve 
observed these fogs seldom do. 
Only I must be careful how I go.” 
And so I warily stepped out into 
the unknown. Somehow I felt 
like a sort of Jack who had climbed 
his Beanstalk and was setting out 
for the ogre’s castle. Presently I 
observed I was going down-hill. 
The descent became steeper. Once 
I nearly slipped. This would not 
do. I could see nothing ahead of 
me, and I knew that steep grass 
slopes like this often end in ter- 
rible precipices. I must be careful. 
I stopped and picked up a stone— 
a large one. [I let it roll gently 
out ofmy hand. It bounded away 
in an instant. I heard one bump 
not far off, then absolute silence. 
This looked awkward. I hardly 
dared to move. It seemed little 
use going back ; to go forward was 
very like walking to certain death. 
It was better to stand still, and 
hope for the mist to lift. 

After sitting shivering in the 
cold air, wet to the skin, for about 
half an hour, a yellow gleam rent 
the veil before me, and, almost like 
magic, a wonderful picture ap- 
peared. So dazzling was the sud- 
den change, that I could not look at 
it at first. When I could bear the 
light, I saw that I had done well to 
stop. Far down below me were a 
few dots on a green patch. These 
were chalets ; beyond wound a silver 
streak. Opposite rose a towering 
wall of rock, clothed half-way up 
with trees, mostly fir, and then 
ending in precipitous jagged cliffs. 
Through a gap in this walla gleam 
of gold stretched far away. A 
grey line separated it from the sun, 
whose level rays were streaming 
over the saw-like edge of the cliffs 
before me, and lighting up the roof 
of purple mist which floated over- 
head. Far down on the right, the 
blue lake seemed to girdle a collec- 
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tion of boxes. This was a town on 
the edge of the water. The sense 
of height, of space, of distance, was 
so great, I seemed to be sitting in 
the car of a balloon, and looking 
down on the world below. Beauti- 
ful as it was, I could not help feel- 
ing giddy as I peered into the dim 
depths beneath, and thought how 
much safer the car of a balloon was 
than the slippery slope of that dizzy 
height. The clouds still clung to 
the mountain behind, but I saw 
enough to tell me I must go a 
little way back. 

The sickly light of the sunset, 
dazzling at it was, did not forebode 
a dry evening. I was already 
shivering with cold ; how should I 
manage if I had to pass the night 
on this bleak peak? The snow lay 
in broad patches around, and the 
chill evening air cut through my 
tattered clothes. I hastened to 
find a way down. After walking 
across a pretty level patch of scrub, 
a steep slope fell away before me. 
Cautiously going down this, I had 
almost reached the edge, where it 
seemed I might find foothold down 
the cliff, when the sunlight disap- 
peared, and like a pall the mist 
closed in again. 

But I could not stop now : I was 
too cold, and it was getting dark. 
I could see the face of the preci- 
pice, and a little ledge seemed to 
give hopes of a footing. The de- 
scent was not so sheer as had been 


that of the cliff up which I had 
climbed. For some little distance 
I managed famously, when sud- 
denly I missed my footing, and 

well, I don’t know what happened 


for the following hour or so. The 
next thing I can remember is that 
I was lying on my side, very cold 
and wet, and rather stiff. My 
head seemed aching a good deal, 
and I could not make out where I 
was, I turned overandsatup. It 
was quite dark. Gradually recol- 
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lection came back, and I cautiously 
tried to get up. As I succeeded, I 
felt tolerably certain no bones were 
broken ; but my head felt strange. 
I sat down again to collect my 
thoughts. I seemed to have fallen 
on a grassy patch. As [I sat, a 
church bell, far below, sounded. I 
counted the strokes. It was ten 
o'clock. How bitterly cold it was! 
The mist had cleared away and the 
stars were shining. All was ab- 
solutely still. A black object 
loomed up before me, on either 
side was grey obscurity. The shape 
of the thing looked like a house. 
What luck! I should now get 
some milk and be put on the right 
road. “Whata fortunate tumble!” 
I thought ; “I should never have 
hit upon this had I not come down 
that short cut.” 

I got up. I felt very dizzy. 
Everything I had on was drip- 
ping wet. Never mind. With a 
fire such as is always quickly 
kindled in a chalet, and with hot 
milk, I should soon be warm again. 
With much caution I groped my 
way through the long grass, avoid- 
ing the stones which lay all about 
as well as I could. I had hardly 
taken three steps, when to my fur- 
ther relief I noticed the chalet was 
lighted up. <A pale light streamed 
out from some opening on the side 
away from me. All doubt was 
at an end now. I stepped through 
the long wet grass more confidently. 
In a few minutes I had reached the 
angle of the wall. I noticed that 
the ground dropped directly from 
the edge of the further side of the 
building. It behoved me to be 
very careful. I had no wish for 
another descent. The light still 
threw its pale beam across the 
darkness. In another moment I 
stood before a black patch in the 
grey mass in front. The light 
had disappeared. I thought it 
odd ; but concluded that, alarmed 
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by the steps of some unknown per- 
son, the occupant had concealed 
the light. I took the dark patch 
before me for a door. I tapped at 
it with my stick ; but it touched 
nothing. The door must be open. 
I called out. Noanswer. There 
was absolute silence, as there had 
been since the church clock boomed 
far down below in the valley. Not 
a sound in that quiet ledge, sur- 
rounded by precipices above and 
below, broke the utter stillness of 
the solemn gloom. 

“They are very cautious,” I 
thought. “I had better be on 
my guard too.” Thoughts of coin- 
ers of base money, contrebandiers, 
thieves, passed across my mind. 
But, after all, was I sure it was 
a chalet? It was not very dark, 
but the light of the stars cast only 
a shimmering pallor over the grey 
vague mass before me. I could 
distinguish a long low wall. Two 
openings in it, the dark patch be- 
fore me, and one to my right. 
Above, a low-pitched roof spread 
in one gable from end to end of the 
building. A rank smell seemed to 
come from the place, and the whole 
effect was to produce a sense of 
absolute desertion and solitude. 
I was so cold, however, and so 
sure of having seen a light, that 
I determined to enter. The door 
was open, or rather, as I after- 
wards found, there was no door. 
The rank smell was more pungent 
as I passed over the threshold, 
leaving the starlight and the sweet 
cold air of night behind me. All 
was utter absolute silence. I 
paused, after taking a few steps 
in. I could just make out, as my 
eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness, that there were some stalls 
for cattle, and as I turned I thought 
I saw a dark figure behind me; but 
I found it was only an upright post 
which came between me and an 
opening in the wall on the other 
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side. There was a creepy damp- 
ness about the place which caused 
me to shiver. It was ghostly 
enough by itself. But the light 
which had been extinguished as I 
actually stood before the open door 
added a curious mystery to the 
lace. 

As I stood shivering and ir- 
resolute, peering into the darkness, 
a cold breath passed over my face, 
and something touched me. I 
twitched involuntarily, and uttered 
a startled exclamation. A low 
muffled voice seemed to repeat my 
voice in a mocking tone three 
times, fainter and fainter each 
time. 

“Tt was a bat,” I said aloud; 
“and there is an echo here.” 

A hollow parody of the sounds 
of my voice came back three times. 
There was clearly an echo here. 

But no echo could cause a light. 
Noises and even touches could be 
accounted for by animals; but 
I never heard of any animal, ex- 
cept a human being, which could 
light a candle and put it out on 
the appreach of strangers. There 
are glow-worms, fire-flies, phos- 
phorescent eels, and _ suchlike. 
But even ten million glow-worms, 
all doing their best, and collected 
in a mass, could hardly have pro- 
duced the light Isaw. Eels don’t 
live in the mountains, and fire- 
flies I did not think frequented 
Switzerland. I felt I must at 
least be philosophical, or I should 
give way to the effects of the 
tumble, the wet, the cold, and the 
hunger, which was beginning to 
make itself felt. 

“Ts there any one here?” I 
called out in French; and “mon 
malheureux accent” was never 
more forcibly brought home to me, 
as I had to listen to that detes- 
table echo while it repeated the 
words three times. 

Disgusted at getting no other 
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answer, and irritated at the mock- 
ing sound, I groped further into 
the darkness. My foot kicked 
against a bundle. I put down my 
hand ; it felt like a loose sack. I 
kicked it again to see if it were 
hard. Something cracked inside. 
“It’s full of dry twigs no doubt. 
If only I had a match to make 
a fire!” But as I hadn’t, I sat 
down on the bundle, for I was 
tired and disheartened. It was 
very empty that bundle, and the 
twigs were very hard, and brittle, 
and sharp. They cracked and 
broke inside, and gave way under 
my weight. I got up again, more 
disgusted than ever. How very 
nasty the place was! The reek of 
the pungent dampness rose fouler 
on the chilly air. I stepped over 
the bundle, and in doing so 
bumped my head against a beam. 
The touch was very light, but the 
pain was considerable, and I felt 
something warm trickle down.my 
cheek. I put up my hand. It 
seemed sticky and wet. I must 
have cut my head. I did not 
know till the next morning that 
I received a severe scalp- wound 
in my fall, and that the slight 
knock of the beam had caused the 
wound to bleed afresh. It is 
curious how the consciousness that 
you are bleeding affects the nerves. 
I must have lost a great deal of 
blood before ; but as I was quite 
ignorant of it, I merely put down 
my weariness to fatigue, and 
thought little of it. Now I felt 
alarmed. I leant against the side 
of the stall, and tied my head up 
with my handkerchief. Hurt and 
tired as I was, I resolved to spend 
the rest of the night in that chalet. 
The floor seemed dry and littered 
with fir-twigs. I scraped a few 
together, put them against the 
stall, and sat down. As I did so 
my boot kicked against the bundle. 
Something rattled inside. The 
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foul atmosphere seemed to grow 
clammier; but I was too weary 
to pay attention to this. In a 
few minutes I should have been 
asleep. 

I was leaning with my back 
against the stall, one hand was in 
my coat-pocket, the other lay beside 
me. I had sprinkled a few twigs 
over me, in the idea of getting some 
warmth out of them. Whether 
they really did produce any heat 
I don’t know; anyhow I felt as 
if I were covered up a little, and 
was just nodding off to sleep when 
something cold grasped my hand, 
—something which held it tight as 
if with a hand of ice. A thrill of 
horror shot all through me, and 
in an instant I was wide awake. 
What was it? There was no 
sound. Could it be a snake? I 
shuddered with terror. Involun- 
tarily I put out my other hand and 
felt cautiously all round. There 
was nothing there! But my hand 
was held. Was it paralysis? was 
it numbness from the cold and 
injuries I had received? I should 
have thought so, and should think 
so now, only for a strange cir- 
cumstance, A low, unearthly, far- 
away laugh—a laugh so full of 
blood - curdling, heartless, cruel, 
mocking devilry, such as I never 
heard before, and I hope never to 
hear again—broke the dead silence. 
At the same time a shadow seemed 
to pass between me and the pale 
light which marked the other 
window. As I had not moved 
this time, it could not be a post. 
Somebody must have come in, or 
more likely have been concealed 
in the chalet all the time. It was 
a horrible position. I had no 
weapon with me, and the utter 
silence with which my hand had 
been seized—it was my right— 
as well as the nature of the laugh, 
assured me I had to do with no 
friendly people. I tried to move 
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my hand. I could not stir it. 
What strength the other must be 
possessed of! But what was the 
other? How could I be held with- 
out feeling the means by which I 
was held? Could my hand be para- 
lysed by an electric shock? I could 
think of no other power, so sudden, 
powerful, and intangible, as well as 
noiseless. Such an agency as the 
supernatural does not readily occur 
to an everyday, practical mind. I 
had always felt that what is called 
supernatural is only another name 
for the unknown in science. Here 
was the unknown. Possibly the 
phenomenon might presently be 
classed with the supernatural. 
But it was anything but pleasant. 
The silence was horribly oppressive. 
When I moved the twigs crackled. 
Even the old stall against which I 
was leaning creaked as I breathed. 
But these others could move about, 
and actually grasp my hand with- 
out making a sound. 

As I gazed fixedly into the 
darkness, it seemed as if the place 
became lighted with a pale, indef- 
inite sickly light. The door and 
the window, which had been before 
the only lighter patches in the 
darkness, now became dark. I 
could see the old tumble-down 
walls, the grey beams over my 
head with fir-twigs and wisps of 
hay hanging down between, the 
worm-eaten and rickety stalls, and 
in a far corner a huge tub. At 
my feet was the sack I had 
stumbled over, and a dark pool 
of stagnant water close beside it. 
Why did I see all this? There 
was no light visible. I mean 
there was no means to produce 
this light. The pale luminous 
atmosphere was of equal tone 
nearly everywhere in that tumble- 
down, ruinous, old chalet, except 
that over the sack it seemed a 
little more brilliant. The sack 
appeared to give out the light, so 
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to speak, for it had no shadow 
round it: only its dull dirty 
brown seemed to be set in a 
pale phosphorescent glow, like a 
huge glow-worm. 

Surely I was not imagining all 
this? I had never seen the chalet 
before, how could I picture its in- 
terior so minutely? One chalet is 
much like another it is true, and I 
had kicked against the sack. But 
I could not have imagined that 
great tub in the corner. No chalet 
I had ever seen had that. Why 
should my imagination have sug- 
gested that? There it was, and I 
must be conscious. 

The strange thing was, that the 
light, instead of cheering me, made 
me feel more creepy. I could see 
everything now. Nothing seemed 
to conceal anything. All objects 
were clearly, though faintly, dis- 
tinct. There were no deep sha- 
dows, as there would have been 
had the light emanated from a 
candle or a lamp. Everything 
seemed permeated, so to say, and 
luminous. But what a ghastly 
luminosity it was! It was pale- 
blue in tone, and sickly. What 
produced it? I looked at the sack. 
It fascinated me with a horrible 
curiosity. I noticed its shape. I 
remembered how hollow it was, 
and how the twigs had cracked 
and broken inside. I remembered 
how they had clattered as I kicked 
it. There was a smooth round 
knob or projection in the coarse 
cloth close to my hand: three long 
twigs seemed to be lying almost 
across it. J looked down closer. 
Were they twigs? They were long 
and brown and curiously knotted. 
The old rag covered the rest. 

I looked closer still: horror of 


horrors! they were the emaciated 
fingers of what was almost a 


skeleton! As I sprang up in 
disgust, my foot kicked once more 
against the sack. The old worn- 
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out rags gave way, and a ghastly 
skull fell through the rent. 


Was it all a horrible dream ? 
The result of my fall? Who 
knows? All I know is, I felt sure 
I was awake, that it was no deli- 
rium. With the sudden realisa- 
tion of the horror, my hand had 
recovered its natural force. I 
started up, and would have rushed 
from the hut... . 

“Good heavens! what is that ?” 
I gasped, as instead of stepping 
forward, I shrank back in greater 
horror. A figure was entering the 
hut. A wizened decrepit figure, 
staggering under a heavy load. 
It made no sound as it came in. 
I could not see its face. The load 
on its back seemed to be alive. It 
stirred and writhed as it lay across 
the shoulders of its bearer. The 
figure came close to me. As it 
stepped over the sack, the same 
horrible, blood-curdling, cruel low 
laugh or chuckle grated on the 
silence. It paused and looked up. 
Can any words describe that face, 
the expression, I wonder? Malig- 
nant gratified hate, the cruel smile 
of a dangerous lunatic, cunning 
and diabolical; the ferocity of a 
brutal murderer, were all in that 
awful face. The face of a man 
long dead, grinning, dry, black, 
and repulsive, like the mummies 
in the morgue of the Hospice of 
St Bernard. 

The figure passed on. It went 
towards the huge tub in the 
corner. The burden still convul- 
sively writhed at intervals. I 
now noticed, for the first time, that 
a vapour seemed to curl up and 
float over the great caldron. The 
figure, with its still feebly moving 
burden, had reached the corner. 
Silently it came up to the tub. 
The burden twitched convulsively. 
There was a heave. The vapour 
seemed suddenly agitated, and the 
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figure remained alone, intently 
watching the interior of the tub. 
The vibrating of the huge vessel 
and the twisting vapour told of 
some frightful contortions within. 
But all was silent as the grave. 
I could stand it no longer. I 
rushed to the door. 

The cool air of the mountain 
could not revive me. I was shiv- 
ering from head to foot. Icy cold 
and hot by turns, I knew I must 
have caught a feverish attack. But 
how could I face that horrible hut? 
Was I really dreaming? A sound 
broke the solemn silence. The 
church clock in the valley far down 
below was striking one. Should I 
have heard that in my dreams? 
No! I know I was awake! Far 
away a line of light was twinkling 
under the dark mass of the distant 
mountains on the opposite shore of 
the lake. It was Montreux. How 
curiously the sight of that pre- 
eminently artificial settlement con- 
trasted with the mysterious chalet 
behind me, with its dreadful unre- 
ality and ghastly tenants! There 
opposite to me were the electric 
lights of the new hotel at Territet. 
Behind me was the dim ruin with 
its fearful secrets. 

How cold it was! The stars 
were shining, and a pale light over 
the north-east showed where the 
sun was travelling. Three hours 
more and I should be able to find 
my way down. At least there was 
this comfort, that if there was a 
chalet there must be a path to it. 
Unless, indeed, the whole thing 
were a ghastly dream. 

I turned to look at the old build- 


ing. I had to force myself to do 
it. I expected to see that fearful 


figure standing in the door. All 
was dark and still. Was it really 
alla dream? It was very cold out 
there. Three hours isa long time 
to wait. My clothes were torn, 
and the long grass was dripping 
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wet. 1 could not lie down in it. 
I could hardly stand for three 
hours. 1 was very tired. Should 
I be frightened by a nightmare, 
however dreadful? My head was 
light from my fall. I would be 
more sensible. I would go in again. 
It was still far too dark to think of 
trying to find any way down. As 
I approached the old tumble-down 
building, I could not help shud- 
dering. I never knew a dream so 
vivid. However, it must be a 
dream. There are the electric 
lights of that grand hotel at Terri- 
tet. No mysteries can exist in 
the face of the triumphs of our civ- 
ilisation. But in spite of my trying 
to bluster out my fears, I did not 
at all like getting nearer to that 
dark door. I looked furtively in. 
All was black and silent. The 
damp, nasty, unwholesome odour 
was there. But it was warmer 
than outside, where a cold north 
wind was beginning to whisper 
among the crevices of the cliffs be- 
hind me and the fir-tree tops below. 
I went in; but I kept very near 
the door, and did not trouble about 
dry twigs any more. I sat down, 
and in a few minutes I was sound 
asleep. 

When I awoke, the sunlight was 
streaming over the steep slope op- 
posite. The jagged outline of the 
cliffs behind was thrown in clear 
profile on the fir-woods and crags 
in front. The chalet was still dim, 
but I could make out objects dis- 
tinctly. Involuntarily the horrible 
dream of the night before came 
back. I looked at the stall where 
I had sat. There at the exact 
place where I had seen it was the 
torn and crumbling sack. There 
were the ghastly hand and grinning 
skull. It was no dream then. I 
got up and walked out of the hut. 
How exquisite was the morning! 
For a moment I forgot everything. 
A grey patch of mist floated below 
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me, hiding the valley. But above 
the streaming sunlight was bring- 
ing into sharp distinctness every 
peak and crag of the mountains 
opposite. Deep purply grey, the 
cliffs behind towered against the 
warm, clear, rosy haze; while op- 
posite the orange-tinged crags cut 
the cold blue of the western sky. 
The tinkle of a few bells far down 
under the mist told me that the 
cows were already busy at their 
morning meal. I wished I were 
a cow. 

My thoughts turned naturally 
to the easiest means of finding like 
occupation. How was I to get 
down? The grass all round the 
chalet was long and rank. Evi- 
dently no cattle had browsed there 
this year. The little patch of pas- 
ture was hemmed in by beetling 
cliffs on three sides. The grass 
grew to the edge on the fourth 
side, and then seemed to drop in a 
sheer precipice. 

I went to the edge and looked 
over. The top of a tall fir-tree 
was just below me. A few stones, 
worn and moss-covered, appeared 
to offer a way of escape. I could 
see there was a forest of fir-trees 
further down. If only I could 
reach these I should be sure to 
find a way down into the valley. 

Before I attempted to descend 
I took one more look at the old 
crumbling chalet. It stood in the 
deepest recess of the gloomy pla- 
teau. Entirely protected from the 
south, west, and east by precipitous 
cliffs above, the sunlight had never 
fallen on its sombre moss-covered 
stones. I thought over the dream 
of the night before. If it was a 
dream, how could I have seen all 
I did see? I had certainly never 
entered the chalet before. It was 
pitch-dark when I went in. How 
could I tell that sack contained a 
mouldering skeleton? How could 
I know there was a tub in the 
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corner? Could a feverish imagin- 
ation create the actual present- 
ment of hidden surroundings? The 
ghastly figure might be the result 
of a heated over- wrought brain 
and the want of food. There was 
nothing left to prove that it had 
entered. That strange laugh might 
have been the cry of some night- 
bird distorted in my half-conscious 
torpor. But the tub? I would 
go in and see if that great tub 
were actually there. 

As I entered, the sickening stale 
atmosphere struck me as peculiarly 
repulsive. I stood at the door and 
looked in. With a sense of horror 
upon me I looked towards the 
corner where I had seen in my 
dream the great tub. It was 
there. A vast wooden tub, capable 
of holding many hundreds of gal- 
lons. It was now in decay. The 
iron hoops had rusted out, and one 
or two of the staves had slipped 
out of their position. I remem- 
bered the incidents of the dream 
distinctly—far too distinctly. I 
felt I should never forget them. 
That fearfully malignant, wizened, 
dead figure. The awful heavings 
of the suggestive burden. The 
vapour. The plunge. The disper- 
sion of the steam above the cal- 
dron. The vibrating of the huge 
vessel. The ghastly creepy laugh. 
I forced myself to go up to the 
corner. I climbed up on some 
bulks of timber rotting there. I 
looked in. It was so dark inside 
I could at first make out no de- 
tails. By degrees, as I looked 
closer, and helped by a chink of 
light which fell through a crack in 
the tub, I was able to make out a 
heap of rubbish in the bottom. I 
poked it with my stick: a musty 
fetid smell arose, and my stick 
struck a hard round substance. 
There was the same horribly sug- 
gestive outline which had attracted 
my attention to the sack. The 
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rubbish had a ghastly similitude 
to a huddled-up skeleton. As I 
examined it more attentively, I 
could see that there was no doubt. 
The head had fallen off, and was 
lying at the side of the heap of 
mouldering bones. 

I had seen enough. I hurried 
away. I never stopped again until 
I had climbed down to the nearest 
fir-tree. There I paused. Before 
entering the dark shade of the 
forest I turned back to look up. 
The long grass grew rank against 
the sky-line; a grey peak of the 
highest cliff just topped the ragged 
growth. I was too far down to 
see anything of the plateau. Was 
it fancy, or a memory of my dream? 
But as I looked, a figure seemed 
to emerge among the grass at the 
edge of the little pasture, and 
stagger up against the blue sky 
with a long burden on its shoulders. 
The dark wood behind me seemed 
to echo a cruel shivering laugh, 
and the figure disappeared. 

“Mere fancy!” I said to my- 
self. ‘Imagination will do any- 
thing!” and I turned to find my 
way through the gloom. 

After an hour’s difficult descent, 
the rude track I was following 
suddenly ended on the brink of a 
vast ravine. 

I examined the smooth surface 
of this highroad for the avalanches. 
Up and up it went, in a straight, 
ever-diminishing line, to the narrow 
gorge between two of the highest 
peaks. Down, down, it cut its 
plunging track right to the narrow 
belt of walnut and chestnut on 
the edge of the lake below. I 
must get across this somehow. 
Below me the forest ended in a 
series of precipitous cliffs. The 
path led me here, and I could see 
the continuation of it on the other 
side. It was getting hot, I longed 
to be down in the village, whose 
red and grey roofs I could see 
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peeping out among the dark-green 
masses below. I looked at my 
mangled clothes. I felt the parts 
I could not see were infinitely worse 
than those I could. My hands 
were stained with blood. I knew 
my face must be streaked with it 
too. My head was bound up with 
my handkerchief. It was not 
pleasant to enter a decent village 
like that in broad daylight. I 
must get down before many people 
were about. 

Prodding the face of the ravine 
with my stick, I found that if I 
planted my foot firmly I could 
make a fairly safe footing on its 


treacherous surface. After a haz- - 


ardous ten minutes, I reached the 
other side. Henceforth the track 
was easy. In another half-hour I 
passed some goats. A startled cow- 
boy next stood gaping at my ap- 
pearance. In a few minutes more 
I had reached a chalet, where an 
old woman was attending to the 
cows. 

She was a sensible old thing, 
and took in the situation at a 
glance. She wasted few words, 
but soon gave me some hot milk, 
eggs, and bread-and-butter. I 
allowed her to bathe my head, and 
although she had no clean rag, she 
washed my handkerchief and tied 
it neatly over my cut. My gar- 
ments took longer mending, but 
she succeeded at last, and I went 
on my way a reformed character. 

During the time she was attend- 
ing to me a man had come in. A 
long-haired, unshaven, tangled man. 
We talked, and when I told him 
where I had passed the night, he 
uttered an exclamation. Incredu- 
lity was the chief ingredient in his 
surprise. When I told him, how- 
ever, of the great tub in the corner, 
he appeared convinced. Both he 
and the old woman seemed to take 
a greater interest in me. They 
asked me questions; they ex- 
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changed significant glances. At 
last the man could restrain his 
curiosity no longer. He asked me 
point-blank if I had not been dis- 
turbed by les revenants. It was 
haunted, then. My dream was not 
a dream, or if it was, it was curious 
it should have taken so definite a 
form. I answered evasively, and 
then asked him to tell me the story 
connected with the chalet, why 
such excellent pasture was left to 
grow in rank waste? Why there 
was no path up there? Why, 
above all, was there that awful 
tub ? 

It was a long tale, and much of 
the story was incomprehensible. 
The chalet belonged to a fairly 
well-to-do peasant : of course there 
was a woman in the case. The 
wife of the peasant was admired 
by a douanier. As far as I can 
make out, these dowaniers never 
do have anything else to do but 
to admire all the village belles. 
The husband’s life was wretched. 
The douanier was young, big, 
brutal. The husband was small, 
old, cunning. It was when the 
cattle had gone to the mountains. 
There was a very good path up 
there then. Pierroch and his wife 
had gone up to their chalet with 
their cows. “It was just sucha 
night as last night, and it was— 
Why, it is the Feast of St John to- 
day !” and the two peasants looked 
at each other and nodded signifi- 
cantly. The dowanier was seen 
climbing the mountain path. He 
never was seen again. Nor were 
Pierroch or his wife ever heard 
of after. The chalet was visited 
a week later, but nothing was 
found. The huge tub was full of 
water as usual. For there was no 
water up there, and that made the 
pasture less useful than it would 
have been. All the water for the 
cattle had to be accumulated in 
that large tub, either from the 
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snow or the rain. All was in fairly 
good order. <A sackful of hay lay 
on the floor of the stall. The few 
cows Pierroch possessed had all dis- 
appeared, and the door stood wide 
open. Nothing more was ever 
heard of any one of the three. 
Since then the place bore an evil 
name. It was called the “ Reve- 
nants,” and no one ever went there 
now. Only on St John’s Eve a 
light was always seen. A pale 
light like the gleam of a glow-worm. 
No one had ever been bold enough 
to try and get there to find out 
the explanation. In fact, what 
further explanation was wanted ? 
Did not Holy Scripture say there 
were spirits? Did not Monsieur 
le Curé tell them of Samuel and 
the witch? . They were not so 
ignorant there on that mountain 
as monsieur might think. But 
monsieur has actually passed the 
night there on St John’s Eve? he 
must have been there, since he had 
seen the great tub. Old Nannette 
remembered the making of that 
tub. It was built up there. There 
was a feast given, and the red wine 
was the first liquid it ever con- 
tained. Ah, it was good, that red 
wine as it flowed from the wooden 
spigot ! 

I could not repress a shudder as 
I thought of the mouldering skele- 
ton, and the frightful death that 
seemed shadowed out by that 
ghastly mute phantasma. The 
convulsions, the plunges I could 
not see. The groans I could not 
hear. The awful sickening death. 

I answered all their questions 
briefly, and went on my way. In 
a short time I was down the 
mountain. I had reached the 
village on the edge of the lake. 
In half an hour the steamer would 
be here. As I sat outside the 
clean simple little hotel sipping 
my coffee, I thought over the 
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strange experiences of the night. 
Had I really seen a ghost? It 
seemed so odd. In the broad day- 
light, with the blue lake before 
me, with the large bird-like barques 
airing their sails in that quiet bay 
beside me; in the presence of 
the trim gendarme, magnificent in 
all the rigid dignity of his padded 
uniform and pasteboard hat, lean- 
ing against the rails of the landing- 
stage,—it seemed so impossible. 
Why should ghosts exist? How 
could they be? It was so much 
more easy to say it was a dream. 
And a dream I should still say it 
was, were it not for that tub. 


.Can it be that we can antedate a 


dream? That we hear and see 
certain things, dream of them, and 
then, forgetting when we dreamt 
it, believe the dream took place 
before the events ? 

As I pondered over it all, I 
could hardly accept this. I had 
entered the hut in the dark. I 
knew there was a tub there, and a 
skeleton before I looked for them. 
The skeleton in the sack I saw 
almost as soon as I opened my 
eyes; but I had gone out and 
taken a walk in the cool air of the 
morning, found a path down, and 


‘was perfectly calm and collected © 


before I remembered the tub. I 
went back purposely to look for it. 
I knew exactly where it was, what 
it looked like, and fully expected 
to find something horrible in it. 
I must have seen this then. The 
chalet must have been lighted up 
somehow. Attribute what I would 
to imagination, it was impossible 
to say this was a dream, unless 
a singularly prophetic one. It 
seemed as easy to believe in a 
spiritual manifestation as to be- 
lieve in so marvellously circum- 
stantial a dream. 

But here was the steamer. A 
throng of happy merry boys, with 
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tin boxes and knapsacks on their 
backs, were trooping over the gang- 
way. Two Englishmen, in tweed 
suits and straw hats, were occupy- 
ing with dignified grandeur the 
whole of the first-class deck. In 
another minute I was on board. 
I tried to hide my tattered ap- 
pearance as well as I could; but 
it was useless. I had to confess to 
my sufferings, and all the compas- 
sion I got was that I was a most 
utter idiot to go up the mountains 
without a guide. However, no 
guide would have led me to “les 
Revenants ”; and if I should have 
slept comfortably in my bed at 
Vevey, I should have gone without 
the marvellous experience which 
I cannot help confessing goes far 
to convince me there must be 
ghosts. 

Two things I have learned from 
my adventure. One is to regard 


with a profound respect all Alpine 
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climbers. The other is to receive 
with reverence the researches and 
lucubrations of the Psychological 
Society. There is also a third 
conclusion I have sadly come to. 
Vaseline and plaster are very 
useful adjuncts to a tourist equip- 
ment. If, also, you could induce 
your tailor to part with several 
pieces of the stuff of which your 
suit is made, you would find it 
come in very useful: it is so diffi- 
cult to match your things abroad. 

I shall be happy to tell any one 
the exact situation of the chalet. 
It lies in that little plateau quite 
hidden from the lake. It is diffi- 
cult to find. The ascent to it is 
very arduous, and, owing to that 
awkward ravine, is really danger- 
ous. But the descent to it is easy 
and rapid. One has only to slip 
off the cliff above, and you are soon 
there. 

FRANK CowPER. 
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On the principle that money 
governs the world—although cer- 
tainly upon no other basis—we 
are willing to accord precedence 
to Monsieur Zola’s latest work, 
‘L’Argent,’! which, published but 
a few weeks ago, already bears 
upon its title-page the magic words, 
“vingt-quatrieme mille”! One 
attribute of genius cannot be de- 
nied to Zola, the capacity of tak- 
ing infinite trouble about any par- 
ticular thing upon which he has 
resolved. We have seen him, 


chameleon-like, alternately meta- 
morphose himself into a market- 
woman, a farmer, a milliner, a 
charcutier, and a miner; and each 
time he has studied the technique 
of his trade as closely as though 
he proposed to earn his bread 


by the manuring of fields or the 
management of a millinery de- 
partment. In like manner, some- 
what more than a year ago, Mon- 
sieur Zola formed the resolution of 
writing a financial novel, though, 
as he has expressly informed the 
public, he was at that time utterly 
ignorant of money matters and 
of the manipulations of the Stock 
Exchange. Undeterred by these 
trifling considerations, the author 
applied himself with his wonted 
energy to master the details of 
his newly adopted trade of stock- 
broker. He formed acquaintance 
with various money-lenders and 
stock-jobbers, invested largely in 
literature bearing on the subject, 
and on the 17th of April 1890 
paid his first visit to the Parisian 
Bourse, in order to glean a harvest 
of personal observation and _ re- 
mark, The habitués of the Stock 
Exchange do not seem, however, 
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to have appreciated the writer’s 
laudable intentions; and it is as- 
serted that the author of ‘ L’Ar- 
gent’ was more than once com- 
pelled to beat a precipitate and 
not altogether voluntary retreat 
from the scene of action. Subse- 
quently he engaged the services of 
a financial adept—a sort of money- 
crammer, whose office it was to 
verify and correct the work of the 
fictionist. Six hundred pages of 
manuscript alone were the result 
of all these prefatory studies 
before Zola, on the 10th of June 
1890, took up the pen to begin 
the actual novel, which occupied 
eight further months to complete, 
and was, we are told, only pro- 
duced at the cost of inexpressible 
labour and partially impaired eye- 
sight. 

It may be doubted whether this 
is the proper way to woo the re- 
luctant Muses. Pegasus is a capri- 
cious animal, which but ill brooks 
the curb and lash of the horse- 
tamer, and is apt to abscond when 
forced into the shaft of a strange 
vehicle. If easy writing be very 
hard reading, as we are often told, 
it cannot be denied that hard read- 
ing may as often be the result of 
hard writing. Something of the 
writer's weariness in performing 
a foreign and ungrateful task im- 
parts itself perforce to the reader, 
and no amount of laboriously 
acquired and carefully compiled 
statistical information can _ re- 
place the leaven of inspiration, 
the spark of few sacré required to 
animate both figures and scenery. 
This igniting spark, not to be mis- 
taken in the novels, ‘Une Page 
d’Amour,’ ‘Le Ventre de Paris,’ 
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and ‘ La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’ 
and of which even in Zola’s later 
and more repulsive works, such as 
‘Germinal’ and ‘La Joie de Vivre,’ 
occasional flashes may yet be found, 
seems now on the verge of extinc- 
tion, suffocated apparently beneath 
the cumbrous constructive machin- 
ery with which he is no longer 
able to dispense. The author’s 
original gifts have degenerated and 
crystallised into stereotyped man- 
nerisms ; the quondam artist has 
turned sign-painter, whose outlines 
are invariably the same, though 
executed each time ina different 
hue. Thus, after having given us 
in turn a pink sign-board (‘Au 
Bonheur des Dames’), a black sign- 
board (‘Germinal’), a green one 
(‘La Terre’), and a blue one (‘ Le 
Réve’), Monsieur Zola has resolved 
upon offering to the world a yellow 
sign-board entitled ‘L’Argent,’ in 
order to compass which end he has 


gone about Paris buying up whole- 
sale every pot of yellow-ochre, 
gamboge, and raw sienna upon 


which he could lay hands. Lake 
and vermilion are the colours 
next likely to become fashion- 
able, the painter having announc- 
ed his intention of devoting his 
energies to the execution of a 
red sign-board to be dubbed ‘La 
Guerre.’ 

And yet, though exceedingly de- 
fective from an artistic point of 
view, there is much to admire in 
‘L’Argent’ as a work of industry. 
It is always satisfactory to see a 
subject treated with such thorough 
comprehension ; and as a faithful 
photographic representation of the 
pulsations of financial life in Par- 
is, the book deserves unqualified 
praise. Some of the figures are 
drawn with the skilful touch of a 
master-hand which has not yet 
wholly forgotten its cunning. The 
best of these portraits, which is 
almost as good as anything yet 
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drawn by Zola, is undoubtedly 
that of Gundermann, the King 
of the Bourse, who makes such 
an admirable foil to Saccard, and 
whose cool, calculating, Hebrew in- 
telligence, not to be disconcerted 
or overthrown by the smiles of a 
pretty woman, bears off the final 
victory over his hot-headed im- 
pulsive rival. 

Like all Zola’s later novels, 
‘L’Argent’ contains an innumer- 
able collection of minor figures, 
loosely basted together by means 
of a succession of isolated motives 
and incidents. To attempt to give 
an outline of the whole machinery 
of the story within the limited 
space of a review were therefore 
impossible, and we must content 
ourselves with indicating the two 
principal crises upon which the 
story turns—the defeat of Gunder- 
mann by Saccard on the morrow 
of Sadowa, and his subsequent 
revenge, 

Saccard, an offshoot of the Rou- 
gon-Macquart family, is a specula- 
tor of extraordinary energy and 
indomitable courage. He has just 
lost his fortune anew, when chance 
throws across his path a poor engi- 
neer, who has returned from Pales- 
tine with a portfolio full of plans 
and sketches, which, if realised, 
might pave the way to fortune im- 
measurable. Saccard’s imagination 
takes fire at the notion of opening 
out extensive silver-mines on 
Mount Carmel, of constructing rail- 
ways on the spot, and peopling the 
arid regions with millions of indus- 
trious workers. This project is re- 
alised under the title of “ Banque 
Universelle,” which, founded by 
Saccard, in company with Hamelin, 
the engineer, is soon in full swing, 
thanks to the audacious system of 
advertisement with which it is 
launched. People of all classes vie 
with each other for the honour of 
confiding their fortunes to the om- 
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nipotent Saccard, whose success is 
even threatening to unseat Gunder- 
mann from his hitherto undisputed 
supremacy as King of the Bourse. 
Saccard’s great victory is achieved 
on the morrow of Sadowa, when 
(through the treachery of a clerk 
employed in a ministerial office) 
he receives private intelligence as 
to the relinquishment of Venetia 
by Austria to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and of the consequent conclu- 
sion of peace. On the strength of 
this news, of which, as yet, all 
Paris is ignorant, Saccard is en- 
abled to realise huge sums, beat- 
ing Gundermann out of the field. 
The scene on the Stock Exchange 
on the 5th of July 1866 is de- 
scribed in Zola’s best manner :— 


“At this moment his thoughts 
were diverted by seeing pass the 
coupé of Baroness Sandorff: follow- 
ing it with his eyes, he saw it stop 
this time in the Rue de la Bourse. 


Abruptly he thought of Baron San- 
dorff, councillor at the Austrian Em- 


bassy ; the Baroness must surely 
know the news, and was going 
to ruin everything by some femi- 
nine maladresse. Already he had 
crossed the street, prowling round the 
motionless coupé, silent and _sepul- 
chral-looking, with the coachman’s 
stiff figure on the box. One of the 
windows was now let down, however, 
upon which he bowed and gallantly 
approached. 

“¢ Bh bien! Monsieur Saccard, then 
we continue to baisse ?’ 

“He thought this was a feint. 

“Mais oui, madame.’ 

“Then, as she regarded him anx- 
iously with a certain fluctuation of 
the eyes which he had often seen in 
gamblers, he understood that she too 
knew nothing. A rush of warm 
blood mounted to his head, filling 
him with delight. 

“Then, Monsieur Saccard, you 
have really nothing to tell me?’ 

“*Ma foi, madame! nothing but 
what you know already.’ : 

“ And, leaving her, he reflected— 
‘You have not been over-sweet to- 
wards me, and it will be good fun to 
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see you dipped. Maybe this will 
render you more amiable for another 
time.’ 

“Returning over the Place de la 
Bourse, the sight of Gundermann in 
the distance, issuing from the Rue 
Vivienne, caused him a new internal 
shudder. However diminished by 
distance, his figure was unmistakable, 
—his slow walk, the head borne erect 
and leaden, looking at none, as though 
alone in his royalty midst the crowd. 
Terrified, he followed in the wake, 
striving to decipher each move- 
ment. When he saw him accost- 
ed by Nathanson, Saccard thought 
everything lost. But the cowlissier 
having retired with discomfited air, 
hope revived anew. He was now de- 
cidedly of opinion that the banker 
wore his everyday face. Then sud- 
denly his heart leaped up with a joy- 
ful bound. Gundermann had entered 
the confectioner’s shop in order to 
make his usual purchase of bonbons 
for his little granddaughters, and this 
was a positive indication, for he never 
went there on critical days. 

“One o’clock struck; the bell 
marked the opening of the money 
market. This was a memorable 
Bourse,—one of those ‘great days of 
disaster, of those rare disasters @ la 
hausse, of historical memory. The 
cours still continued to fall at the out- 
set, midst the oppressive heat of the 
atmosphere. Then came a few abrupt 
a causing surprise, like iso- 
ated shots before the battle engage- 
ment. But operations remained dull 
nevertheless, amidst the general mis- 
trust. Transactions began to mul- 
tiply, to take fire on all sides, in the 
coulisses, in the parquet ; nothing was 
heard but the voices of Nathanson be- 
neath the colonnade, of Mazaud, of 
Jacoby, of Delacrocque in the cor- 
beille, crying out that they took all 
stocks, at all rates; and there was 
then a general commotion, a growing 


‘billow of sound, though still none 


dared to risk themselves in the turmoil 
of this inexplicable revulsion. The 
cours had slightly risen ; Saccard found 
time to give new orders to Massias 
for Nathanson. He likewise begged 
little Flory, who passed him running, 
to convey a note to Mazaud, charging 
him to go on buying, always buying ; 
so that Flory, having read the note, 
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and struck with a fit of confidence, 
copied the great man’s game, buyin 
also on his own private account. An 
it was at this very moment, at a quar- 
ter to two o'clock, that the thunder- 
bolt exploded in the midst of the 
Bourse ; Austria relinquished Vene- 
tia to the Emperor ; the war was at 
an end. Whence came this news ? 
No one could tell ; it issued from all 
lips simultaneously, from out the very 
pavement it seemed. Some one had 
brought it hither ; every one repeated 
it, in the midst of a clamour which 
grew with the powerful voice of an 
equinoctial tide. In furious leaps the 
cours began to ascend amid this fright- 
ful tumult. Before the closing bell- 
stroke they had risen forty or fifty 
francs. It was an inexplicable mélee, 
one of those confused battles in which 
all rushed upon each other, soldiers 
and captains indiscriminately, each 
one seeking to save himself, deafened 
and blinded, having lost the exact 
sense of the situation. Foreheads 
were streaming with perspiration ; 
the pitiless sun, beating down on the 
steps, was lighting up the Bourse 
with an incendiary glory.” 


The liquidation at the close of 
this disastrous day reveals gigantic 


losses. Baroness Sandorff had to 
pay enormous differences, her sense 
of loss aggravated by the know- 
ledge that her husband—councillor 
at the Austrian Embassy — had 
been the first person to read the mo- 
mentous telegram, without giving 
her a hint of its contents. There 
were many other losers, heaviest 
stricken of all being the Jewish 
party, whose ranks had suffered a 
veritable massacre, and it was as- 
serted that Gundermann personally 
was poorer by eight millions. It 
was stupefying, incomprehensible, 
that he, the undisputed master of 
the money market, before whom 
bowed all kings and ministers, 
and who held all states in subjec- 
tion, should not have been warned 
in time. One of those extra- 
ordinary combinations of circum- 
stances, which bring about the 
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great blows of chance, had been 
here at work. It was an un- 
precedented collapse, unforeseen, 
idiotic, devoid of all logic and 
reason. 

And Saccard, who, so to say, 
with one movement of the rake, 
had gathered up nearly all the 
money lost by the baissiers, now 
became a greater man than ever. 
As nothing succeeds like success, 
his victory over Gundermann has 
launched the bonds of the Univer- 
selle far beyond all preconceived 
expectations. From 500 francs 
the shares have risen to 1000, and 
then again to 2000. Intoxicated 
by triumph, Saccard has declared 
that he will not be satisfied till 
the shares have been pushed to 
3000. Hamelin, his partner, an 
honest and clear-sighted man, 
vainly endeavours to convince him 
of the folly of such exaggeration, 
which can only mean ultimate ruin 
to their enterprise. Baroness San 
dorff, meanwhile, regretting her for- 
mer coldness towards the lion of the 
day, loses no time in repairing her 
blunder by securing this valuable 
lover, who, at each tender rendez- 
vous, lets drop some precious words 
of advice as to the sale or purchase 
of stocks. 

But Nemesis is approaching, 
and this same Baroness Sandorff 
it is who has been selected by fate 
to act the part of Delilah towards 
the modern Samson. Beginning 
to entertain doubts as to the 
stability of the Banque Univer- 
selle, and having discovered that, 
whether from growing indifference 
or lack of intuition, her lover’s 
advice is not always to be relied 
upon, she forms the project of 
going over to the enemy. Gun- 
dermann, the hundredfold mil- 
lionaire—the man who has long 
since parted with his stomach, 
heart, and nerves, and who at his 
sumptuously spread table is forced 
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to nourish himself exclusively on 
milk imbibed in spoonfuls—is said 
to be unassailable; yet who knows ? 
It is worth a trial, at all events. 
Accordingly, under the futile pre- 
text of offering some lottery tickets 
for a charitable purpose, she ob- 
tains an interview with the Stock 
Exchange King. 


“In order to be able to talk at 
leisure, he decided upon leading the 
Baroness to the dining-room, where 
the table was already spread. He 
was not duped by the lottery pretext, 
for being aware of her liaison, thanks 
to an obsequious police who kept him 
well informed, he easily guessed that 
some serious motive must have brought 
her hither. He therefore spoke with- 
out evasion— 

“* Now, let us see what you have 
to say to me.’ 

“ But she affected surprise : she had 
nothing to say, but simply to thank 
him for his goodness. 

“Then you have not been charged 
with a message for me ?’ 

“ And he seemed disappointed, as 
though for a moment he had believed 
that she came with a secret mis- 
sion from Saccard, about some new 
invention of that maniac. 

“Now that they were alone, she 
looked at him, smiling, with that look 
of perfidious ardour. 

“No, no, I have nothing whatever 
to tell you; and as you are so good, it 
is rather I that would ask you some- 
thing.’ 

“She had bent towards him now, 
as she made her confession, relat- 
ing her deplorable marriage with a 
stranger, incapable of understanding 
her nature, her wants: explained how 
she had taken refuge in gambling, 
in order to keep herself from falling. 
Finally, she spoke of her solitude ; 
of the necessity of being advised, di- 
rected on this alarming battle-field of 
the Bourse, where each false step had 
to be so dearly paid for. 

“* But,’ he interrupted, ‘I thought 
you had some one ?’ 

***Oh, some one !’ she murmured, 
with a gesture of profound disdain. 
* No, no, that is lel, I have no 


one, It is you that 1 would have, 
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the master. And really it would 
cost you nothing to be my friend—to 
tell me a word, only a word, from 
time to time. If you knew how happy 
you would make me, how grateful 
I should be—oh! with my whole 
being.’ 

“ He smiled insidiously, the smile 
of a man who knows himself to be 
invincible. Jestingly he put aside 
her hand with a slight acknowledg- 
ment of the head, as though thank- 
ing for a useless gift which he was 
compelled to refuse; and without 
losing further time, he went straight 
to the main object. 

“* Voyons, if you are very gentille 
I will gladly be agreeable to you. 
My fair friend, on the day when you 
bring me a good piece of advice I will 
pledge myself to give you some coun- 
sel in return. Come and tell me what 
is going on, and I shall tell you what 
todo. A bargain, is it not ?’” 


This interview takes place some 
months before the final crash. For 
long Saccard has been fighting 
against overwhelming forces, The 
Banque Universelle is rotten 
throughout, and its shares are 
only maintained at their present 
exorbitant rates by dint of des- 
perate manceuvres. Saccard and 
his partners, shielding their per- 
sonality behind men of straw, 
continue day after day to buy up 
their own bonds, merely in order 
to keep the cours from falling: 
the whole structure is built upon 
a volcano ; it is a card-house which 
the least breath of wind may over- 
throw. Baroness Sandorff, having 
utilised the hours of rendezvous in 
order to pick her lover’s pockets 
and examine the contents of his 
note-books, contrives to obtain a 
clear insight into the state of the 
case, and rushes to Gundermann 
with her precious intelligence. He 
receives her coldly, being that day 
profoundly irritated and discour- 
aged by the inexplicable tenacity 
of the Universelle, which, despite 
his efforts, still refuses to die. 
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For once in his life the great 
banker begins almost to doubt his 
own judgment. Had he not, after 
all, been mistaken at the outset 
in refusing his assistance to the 
new enterprise, which has become 
such a dangerous rival ? 


“The doors of his immense business 
room kept banging ; all subordinates 
trembled beneath his ire; he received 
the messengers so brutally that their 
habitual procession was transformed 
into a turn-tail flight. 

“¢ Ah, it is you,’ said Gundermann 
to the Baroness, without any attempt 
at courtesy. ‘I have no time to lose 
with women to-day.’ 

“She was so disconcerted by this 
reception that, suppressing all preface, 
she abruptly launched the news— 

“¢ Tf it were proved to you that the 
Universelle is on its last money 
legs, and that after its late consider- 
able purchases it is reduced to have 
recourse to foreign loans in order to 
continue the campaign ?’ 

“The Jew had suppressed a joyful 
start. His eye remained lifeless, and 
it was in the same querulous tone 
that he answered— 

“«That is not true.’ 

“How not true? But I have 
heard with my own ears, seen with 
my own eyes.’ 

“ And she wanted to convince him 
by explaining how she had held in 
her hands the notes signed by men of 
straw. She mentioned these by name, 
naming also the bankers who in 
Vienna, Frankfurt, and Berlin had 
discounted the notes. His correspon- 
dents could verify the truth of her 
assertions ; he would see that what 
she had brought him was no vain 
rumour. She likewise asserted that 
the society had bought for itself with 
the sole object of maintaining the 
hausse, and that already two hundred 
millions had been swallowed up. 

“Gundermann, while listening to 
her with his dull, lifeless expression, 
was meanwhile settling the details of 
to-morrow’s campaign with such rapid 
intelligence, that within a few seconds 
he had fixed his fi ures, and decided 
upon the orders ante given, now that 
he was sure of victory ; well knowing 
from what filthy source this news had 
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been drawn, full of contempt for that 
Saccard, stupid and voluptuous to the 
extent of abandoning himself to a 
woman, and letting himself be sold. 

“When she had finished speaking 
he raised his head, and looking at her 
with his large dull eyes— 

“¢ Eh bien! what is all this to me, 
that which you have been relating ?’ 

“She was aghast, stupefied, by his 
apparent calm and indifference. 

“¢ But it seems to me, surely, that 
in your position @ la baisse——’ 

“*T! Who told you that I was 
ad la baisse? I never go to the 
Bourse, never speculate. All this is 
perfectly indifferent to me.’ 

“And his voice was so innocent 
that the Baroness, shaken and scared, 
might almost have believed him with- 
out certain inflections of an almost 
jocose naiveté Evidently he was 
quizzing her, in his absolute disdain 
of a man finished with life, incapable 
of all desire. 

“Then, ma bonne amie, as I am 
very busy, and if you have nothing 
more interesting to say ——’ 

“What! He was turning her out. 
Then, furious, she had a movement of 
revolt. 

“¢T have had confidence in you. I 
spoke first. This is a veritable trap. 
You had promised, if I were useful to 
you, to be useful also in return—to 
give me your advice——’ 

“ Rising from his seat, he interrup- 
ted her. He who never laughed had 
now a slight sardonic chuckle, so 
tickled was his fancy at the notion of 
this brutal dupery of a young and 
pretty woman. 

“¢ A counsel, but I do not refuse it, 
ma bonne amie. . . . Listen atten- 
tively. Do not play; never, never 
play. That will only make you ugly. 
A woman who plays is an unlovely 
thing.’ 

“And when, half beside herself, 
she had left him, he shut himself up 
with his son-in-law and two sons, 
distributing the parts, and sent im- 
mediately to Jacoby and other agents 
be order to prepare to-morrow’s grand 

ow.” 


This short epitome of the story 
conveys, however, but small idea 
of its many defects, for we have 
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preferred to cite those passages 
which seemed to us most deserving 
of admiration, to dwelling upon the 
numerous repulsive and superflu- 
ous incidents which, without main 
influence upon the story, have evi- 
dently been introduced merely in 
order to pamper a vitiated taste. 

And yet, it seems, we have much 
to be thankful for, being informed 
by competent authorities that, in 
deference to Zola’s intended can- 
didature for the seat in the French 
Academy, vacated by Octave 
Feuillet’s death, he has _ been 
specially careful to exclude ob- 
jectionable matter from his latest 
work, We are glad to be thus 
correctly informed, being ourselves 
too dull-headed to have detected 
these traces of admirable self- 
denial; nor dare we ponder the 
question as to how ‘L’Argent’ 
might have turned out, without 
the curbing influence of prospect- 
ive laurels. 


To step from Zola to Feuillet is 
akin to the sensation of exchanging 
the fetid slums for a well-appointed 
drawing-room, in which we are 
always sure to meet the very best 
society. No vulgar elements, no 
doubtful characters, are to be 
found in Monsieur Feuillet’s books; 
even vice is there invariably char- 
acterised by good taste, and when- 
ever a commandment is broken by 
one of these correct heroes or aris- 
tocratic heroines, it is done with 
perfect regard for the usages of 
polite society. The very last work 
of this distinguished artist, pub- 
lished shortly before his death, is 
characterised by the delicate work- 
manship we are accustomed to 
associate with Feuillet’s name. 
‘Honneur d’Artiste’! is scarcely 
as vigorously written as many 
previous works by the same hand, 
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but is more than sufficiently good 
to add to the regret we feel on 
realising that French literature 
has lost a representative which it 
will not be easy to replace. 

The hero of the present tale—a 
certain Marquis de Pierrepoint— 
is the scion of a noble but im- 
poverished family. He has con- 
siderable expectations from a 
wealthy old aunt, the Baronne 
de Montauron, née de Pierrepoint, 
who, though willing enough to re- 
gild the rusty escutcheon of the 
Pierrepoints after her demise, will 
not sacrifice an iota of her personal 
comforts or luxuries in order to 
facilitate her nephew’s career. If 
he marries at all during her life- 
time he must marry money—with 
a view to which end the Baronne 
has invited a careful assortment of 
eligible young girls to meet Pierre- 
point at her country-place of Les 
Genéts one midsummer. Fabrice, 
a young widower and rising artist, 
whois Pierrepoint’s intimate friend, 
has been invited as well, in order 
to paint the portrait of the Bar- 
onne. Pierrepoint, in the ab- 
stract, has no objection to fall in 
with his aunt’s matrimonial pro- 
jects, but cannot manage to lose 
his heart to any of the well- 
dowered damsels trotted out for 
his benefit. Their audacious co- 
quetries do not attract him, and 
he is profoundly mistrustful of 
their seeming candour and inno- 
cence. This instinct proves to be 
correct ; for, happening to over- 
hear a conversation between Made- 
moiselle de la Treillade—a sweet 
young creature of Madonna-like 
expression—and her governess, the 
Marquis de Pierrepoint surprises 
revelations which are calculated 
to make stand on end the hair of 
any prospective Benedict. 

Advantageously contrasted with 





1 Honneur d’Artiste. 


Par Octave Feuillet. 


Calmann Lévy: Paris. 
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the corruption and frivolity of 
these fashionable young neophytes 
is Beatrice de Sardonne—a beau- 
tiful orphan of noble family, who 
fulfils the duties of reader, com- 
panion, and general souffre douwl- 
eur to the selfish and irritable 
old Baronne. Beatrice has long 
nourished a secret passion for 
Pierrepoint, who in her eyes is 
the ideal of all manly perfection 
and grace; and he, subdued grad- 
ually by her charms, her misfor- 
tunes, her dignity, and patience 
in a trying and ignoble situation, 
falls desperately in love, and re- 
solves to marry her even at risk 
of offending his aunt and losing 
his chance of the inheritance. The 
Baronne de Montauron has, how- 
ever, scented danger, and forestalls 
her nephew’s intentions by extract- 
ing from Beatrice a promise that 
she will never encourage proposals 
from Pierrepoint, giving her to 
understand that if the Marquis 
marries against his aunt’s inten- 
tions she will disinherit him. In 
order, therefore, not to compromise 
the future of the man she loves, 
Beatrice is forced to conceal her 
feelings, and coldly refuse Pierre- 
point when he asks her to become 
his wife. Meanwhile Fabrice, the 
artist, has also lost his heart to 
Beatrice. When he proposes he 
- is accepted. Beatrice does not 
love him, as she frankly confesses ; 
but she longs to be delivered from 
her odious servitude, and has suffi- 
cient sympathy and esteem for the 
painter to promise to be his faith- 
ful wife, and a kind mother to his 
little girl, The Baronne is dis- 
agreeably surprised on learning 
her companion’s engagement, and 
though far too worldly-wise to offer 
any active opposition, she cannot 
refrain from venting her ill-humour 
on the painter when he makes his 
formal demand for the hand of 
Beatrice :— 
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“Very well, she said, after a 
pause. ‘To return to your marriage, 
my dear Monsieur Fabrice, You are 
about to marry a person of whom I 
can say nothing but good. Her con- 
duct since she has lived with me has 
been absolutely exemplary. . . . She 
is gifted with a thousand qualities 
which I appreciate sincerely; .. . 
and yet, despite all this, had you 
done me the honour to consult me 
before offering your hand, I might 
perhaps have attempted to dissuade 
you from the step.’ 

“*May I venture to ask why, 
Madame la Baronne ?’ 

“¢* Mon Diew! Because the day 
when she marries you her very best 
qualities—in great measure, at least— 
may become inconvenient. Certainly I 
shall not be the one to reproach her 
with the pride of race, and the over- 
weening esteem of her name and per- 
son. But even in my eyes, who am 
excessively indulgent on such points, 
Mademoiselle de Sardonne pushes 
this quality to excess. She has in 
reality—I tell you this in confidence 
—the pride of Lucifer. You will 
find it out, I fear, my dear monsieur. 
I will not go the length of saying 
that she will despise her husband, 
who is raised above the possibility 
of any such sentiment, from whoso- 
ever it be; but an alliance such as 
the one she is about to contract, 
however honourable it may be, is 
too much opposed to all our tradi- 
tions, to the bits of her family and 
our world, for Mademoiselle de Sar- 
donne not to suffer more or less in 
her secret heart. . . . Alas! dear 
monsieur, I know as well as you that, 
from the point of view of health 
common-sense, this is simply preewe { 
. . - But permit me to remark that 
I know better than you do the ideas 
that are en vogue in our social regions. 
They have changed but little, I can 
assure you, since the reign of Louis 
XIV. and of Saint Simon. Excuse 
me; I know what you would say. 
You are going to speak of the Revolu- 
tion. Mon Dieu! certainly the Revo- 
lution has been. But if the Revolu- 
tion has taken away our privileges, 
and even our heads, it has yet not 
been able to deprive us of what I 
think you call ?atavisme—that is to 
say, in old French, the quality of 
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blood distilled and refined in our 
veins from generation to generation 
during five or six centuries. That 
blood it is, my dear master, which 
revolts in spite of ourselves, when it 
is mixed with others ... younger 
blood—purer blood, perhaps — mon 
Dieu! I do not say the contrary— 
but after all, blood which is not pre- 
cisely of the same composition or the 
same azure colour. . . . Consequently, 
it is no more the habit to-day than 
it was before the Revolution for the 
daughter of a noble house to marry 
an industriel, a savant, a writer, an 
artist, were they even of first-class 
merit. . . . Do not suppose, my dear 
Monsieur Fabrice, that this exclusion 
is in any way mortifying for those 
against whom it is directed. No one 
can have greater love and esteem for 
poets and artists than we have. We 
make of them the ornaments of our 
tables, the attraction of our salons, .. . 
but we do not marry them. Pardon 
me again. You would say, would you 


not, that we are less fastidious with 
regard to the alliances of our sons, 
and that we — marry them 


to young ladies little or not at all 
nées, provided these be rich? I 
would answer, in the first place, that 
this is scarcely matter for boast ; 
and that, secondly, according to our 
ancient tradition, it is the male line 
which has the privilege of conferring 
nobility—a principle which, pray re- 
mark, is based upon a very just con- 
ception of human nature ; for among 
women there is a refinement of in- 
stinct, an elasticity of assimilation, 
a plasticity—if I express myself ill, 
dear monsieur, be good enough to 
correct me—there are, I say, among 
women certain flexible qualities which 
easily mould them to all the condi- 
tions of our social life. Thus, a very 
passable little duchess may be made 
of the daughter of a parvenu, but you 
will be able to make nothing of the 
parvenu himself. By parvenu, dear 
master, pray understand that I refer 
to men of money, not to those of 
talent, whose nature, being generally 
more akin to the feminine, adapts 
them, more or less, to mate with 
delicately organised women.’” 


The Baronne goes on to prove 
to the painter that his intended 
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union with Beatrice is sure to be 
fraught with dangers of all sorts, 
arising out of the very refinement 
and sensibility which he most ad- 
mires in his bride. It is, for in- 
stance, unavoidable that a nature 
so supersensitively fastidious as 
hers should not be frequently 
wounded and galled by countless 
little shades and details, unwor- 
thy of notice no doubt, but which 
nevertheless will be exaggerated 
to monstrosities in her eyes. He 
must therefore be very careful to 
avoid such details. 


‘**¢ Here a single instance—a mere 
trifle. Every moment in conversation 
you address me as Madame la Bar- 
onne, do you not? Eh bien! you may 
be sure that this will singularly 
irritate Mademoiselle de Sardonne, 
because it is quite incorrect to make 
use of the title in speaking to a lady. 
This is only done on the stage or in 
the anteroom. There are, dear mon- 
sieur, a heap of such little things, 
which may 4 rocks ahead in your 
marriage, and against which I should 
like to warn, were I not afraid of 
fatiguing you.’ 

“Tf you are not tired yourself, 
madame, you may continue,’ coldly 
replied the painter. 

“Despite this invitation, Madame 
de Montauron did not continue. 

“Though Fabrice had preserved his 
tranquillity, she had perhaps under- 
stood by the pallor of his face that it 
would be unwise to try him further.” 


The Baronne has, however, not 
been far mistaken in her lugu- 
brious prognostics, and the mar- 
riage is not a satisfactory one; 
for scarcely has Beatrice put this 
inseparable barrier between her- 
self and Pierrepoint when by his 
aunt’s sudden death he becomes 
undisputed possessor of all her 
fortune, and she realises that her 
sacrifice has been made in vain. 
The Marquis on his side, irritated 
against Beatrice, whose refusal to 
marry him he had ascribed to 
caprice and coldness, has plunged 
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into every sort of degrading vice ; 
but having at last ascertained the 
true facts of the case, he implores 
her pardon for having thus mis- 
judged her, and in a moment of 
irresistible passion the barrier be- 
tween them is swept away. Pierre- 
point forgets his allegiance to his 
friend, and Beatrice her marriage 
vow. Fabrice at first is blind to 
what is going on, until a kind 
friend undertakes to open his eyes. 
Convinced of his dishonour, the 
artist proposes to his former friend 
an American duel. In order to 
avert suspicion, and not to com- 
promise Beatrice, they are to make 
a seemingly harmless pistol-match 
at a target, the unsuccessful marks- 
man to commit suicide within four 
months. Beatrice, accidentally ap- 
prised of their intention, assists at 
the shooting-match. Pierrepoint 
shoots with indifference at first, 
till, meeting the eyes of his mistress 
fixed upon him with an imploring 
glance, he guesses that she knows 
everything, and that she desires 
him to live for her sake. His last 
three balls are aimed with such 
precision that he remains victor 
in the contest: the die is cast—he 
will live, and Fabrice must die 
within four months. On realising 
this, Beatrice breaks into violent 
hysterics, and by a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, she has now no 
other thought than to save her 
husband from the fate she herself 
has brought about. At the insti- 
gation of a friend Pierrepoint sails 
for America, in order to put a 
final barrier between himself and 
Beatrice by marrying a charming 
young American who has fallen 
in love with him; but he leaves 
behind a letter to Fabrice, in which 
he frees the painter from his 
word, imploring him to live, and 
assuring his former friend that he 
would as sincerely have accepted 
the gift of life from Fabrice’s 
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hand, had fate reversed the gitua- 
tion. But the artist, though now 
convinced of his wife’s genuine 
love for himself, is too proud to 
accept the favour. By an exag- 
gerated sense of honour, it seems 
to him that, were he to do so, such 
conduct might be attributed to his 
plebeian blood: a nobleman, he 
fancies, would be too scrupulous, 
too delicate, ever to consent to 
owe his life to the generosity of a 
rival. He therefore blows out his 
brains in order to prove that an 
artist can have as delicate a sense 
of honour as the proudest scion of 
nobility. 

This powerful tragic climax, 
which most readers will deem 
unnecessarily cruel, is yet psycho- 
logically correct and true to 
nature, Fabrice’s suicide being 
but the logical consequence of 
the sting implanted in his breast 
by the ill-natured old Baroness at 
the beginning of the story. We 
do not care greatly for the heroine 
Beatrice, any more than for her im- 
possibly angelic friend the Vicom- 
tesse d’Aymaret; and are de- 
cidedly more interested in that 
exquisite young man Jules Grébe, 
who delights in being called Fin de 
siécle by his friends, on account of 
his boasted proficiency in every 
fashionable and advanced vice of 
the day. Monsieur Grébe thinks 
that it would be very chic, very fin 
de siécle indeed, to leave his young 
wife alone on the bridal night ; and 
so, after carefully explaining that 
she must expect no vulgar domestic 
virtues from him, coolly informs 
her of his intention of spending 
the evening at his club—or wher- 
ever else his fancy may chance to 
lead him. The new Madame Jules 
Grébe, who is no other than the 
same ingenuous Marianne whose 
girlish prattle had so much scared 
Pierrepoint, receives her husband’s 
announcement with much com- 
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posure; and when, half an hour 
later, having meanwhile changed 
his mind, Monsieur Grébe returns 
to the bedroom, he finds it empty. 
Fin de siecle spends his wedding 
night in pacing agitatedly up and 
down the room, for it is only at 
seven o'clock next morning that 
the charming Marianne, wrapped 
up in a costly fur cloak, makes her 
reappearance. 


““*Whence have you come?’ he 
asked, in a choking voice. 

“*T have been airin 
pendence, as you have 

ours.’ 

“* That is rather strong!’ exclaimed 
the young baron. 

“*Ts it not?’ returned Marianne. 

“But I—I only meant it as a 
joke,’ said he. 

“*So did I, retorted the young 
woman. 


my inde- 
een airing 


“* My dear friend,’ said Jules afew 
days later, in a confidential tone, to the 
Marquis de Pierrepoint, ‘you know 
whether I am sufficiently fin de siécle ; 
but, would you believe it, my wife is 
still more so !’ 

“* You surprise me, Jules,’ returned 
Pierrepoint.” 


We are not ashamed to say 
that Victor Cherbuliez has always 
been, and still remains, our favour- 
ite French contemporary author. 
We certainly know no other who 
has afforded us such keen and un- 
qualified pleasure by his power of 
suggesting and awakening subtle 
trains of thought, equally far re- 
moved from Zola’s brutality as 
from Bourget’s sickly, albeit pro- 
found, analysis of human nature. 
Of his countrymen, Cherbuliez most 
resembles Octave Feuillet in the 
powers common to both of keep- 
ing the reader interested in the 
thoughts, words, and feelings of 
two or three commonplace indi- 
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viduals, whose lives are marked by 
no sensational or tragic incident. 
But Cherbuliez is Feuillet and 
something more, possessing a viril- 
ity of thought and diction which 
are all his own. His philosophy 
is at once bolder and broader, and 
his analysis more delicate. 

His latest story, ‘ Une Gageure’! 
may be said to turn entirely on 
the feelings of two women and 
one man. The Duchesse d’Av- 
ranches, one of those passionate, 
excessive, restless natures, which 
are a speciality of our unquiet 
century, whose vices have their 
seat in nerves rather than in heart, 
has been married at eighteen to a 
fossil old nobleman, whose pas- 
sion for her had quickly given place 
to a sort of senile terror of this 
beautiful monster whom he had 
imprudently made his wife. By 
tacit consent this ill-assorted couple 
agree to live henceforth as stran- 
gers. The Duke divides his 
thoughts between the care of his 
health and the study of numis- 
matics, and the Duchess Cécile em- 
ploys her liberty as she thinks fit. 
Having tried love and found it un- 
satisfactory, she has replaced it by 
painting, for which she has a very 
pretty decorative talent ; but, ex- 
cessive in everything she does, the 
Duchess aspires to produce a his- 
torical picture which will astonish 
the world. 

Claire Vionnaz, the heroine of 
the story, has been an almost con- 
stant inmate of the ducal residence 
during many years. She has no 
mother, and her father, General 
Vionnaz, belongs to the selfish 
indolent class of parents who are 
always glad to make over their 
duties to other people. Claire, an 
honest, simple, credulous, and 
rather slow-thinking nature, has 





1 Une Gageure. Par Victor Cherbuliez, de Academie Francaise. Hachette: 
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been, so to say, educated and formed 
by the Duchess, to whose existence 
she becomes indispensable. She 
fulfils the duties of secretary, 
reader, companion, and confidant 
to her brilliant, fascinating friend, 
whom she adores with blind admi- 
ration, regulating her opinions 
upon those of the Duchess, and 
regarding her slightest word as 
Gospel. Fearful of losing such a 
valuable acquisition, Cécile has 
contrived to instil into Claire’s 
mind a wholesome fear of matri- 
mony and of its obligations, and 
in a moment of youthful enthu- 
siasm Claire has imprudently 
vowed never to marry. When, 
therefore, during a temporary sep- 
aration from her friend, Olaire 
comes across her fate in the person 
of a certain Comte de Louvaigne, 
she dares not accept the proposal 
until she has been released from 
her vow of allegiance towards Ma- 
dame d’Avranches. The Duchess, 
on receiving the news, is furious, 
choosing to see therein a double 
treachery. Not only does she con- 
sider Claire to be her own legiti- 
mate property, but the crime of 
her infidelity is aggravated by the 
fact of her having chosen a man 
who had formerly—nay, recently — 
knelt before a higher shrine. The 
Comte de Louvaigne had, only a 
few months previously, pursued 
her with his attentions, and she, 
Cécile, had not as yet positively 
forbidden him to hope, How, then, 
could this wretched man have the 
insolence and the bad taste to 
forget her for the sake of an in- 
significant creature like Claire? 
Decidedly such treachery must be 
avenged. The Duchess, however, 
makes no vulgar attempt to break 
off the match, but lays her plans 
and bides her time. With per- 
fidious ingenuity she contrives, 
during the twenty-four hours di- 
Viding the civil marriage from the 
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religious ceremony, to raise a whole 
storm of doubt and suspicion in 
Claire’s mind, and convince the 
poor unsuspecting girl that the 
Comte de Louvaigne is merely 
making a mariage de convenance, 
without any deeper feeling for her 
than a sort of good-natured indif- 
ference. Not content with this, 
the Duchess attempts to react 
upon her former admirer by deli- 
cately insinuating his present feel- 
ing for Claire to be an illusion, 
very different from the sentiment 
with which she herself had for- 
merly inspired him. He is not 
worthy of Claire, consequently 
their marriage cannot turn out a 
happy one. Louvaigne, without 
committing himself to any des- 
perate protestations of excessive 
passion, stoutly maintains the 
contrary, and makes a half-serious, 
half-joking bet with Madame 
d’Avranches, that within a few 
weeks she will be forced to ac- 
knowledge hererror. If Louvaigne 
gain, then she, the Duchess, will 
have to pay her forfeit with one of 
her most charming smiles. 


“*¢ And, if I win, what will you give 
me ?’ asked Cecile. 

“* Ah, madame! if I am the loser, 
then I shall be so deeply mortified 
that I shall require consolation, and a 
smile will not be sufficient to content 
me: I shall need something more.’ 

“« What then ?’ she asked, darting 
at him an intimidating glance. 

«Alas, madame!’ he said, lowering 
his head, ‘I shall not be the one to 
lose.’ 

“Shrugging her shoulders, she ex- 
claimed, Was I not right in saying 
that you can never be serious ?’” 


The subsequent chapters are 
handled with that skilful delicacy 
of which only Frenchmen have 


the secret. In place of the joy- 
ful confident girl who had plight- 
ed her troth to him before the 
maitre, Louvaigne is met in church 
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next day by a pale sad woman, 
who has rather the mien of a 
martyr than of a happy bride, 
and whose coldness and constraint 
refuse to thaw even when he has 
carried her off to the nest pre- 
pared for the honeymoon. Mind- 
ful of her oracle’s lessons, Claire has 
contrived to persuade herself that 
only the exaltation of reciprocal 
passion can justify or even ex- 
cuse matrimony, and that conse- 
quently she can never be the wife 
of a man who has married her 
without love. Louvaigne, regard- 
ing her resistance as maidenly 
scruples, resolves to gain his wife 
by patient forbearance ; and in the 
weeks that follow, they live to- 
gether as two good comrades, be- 
coming imperceptibly more and 
more attached. But Louvaigne is 
forced to leave home abruptly, 
and in his absence the perfidious 
Duchess takes advantage of a tem- 
porary misunderstanding between 
the couple to widen their peculiar 
relations into a serious breach. 
Louvaigne returns home, to find 
that Claire has fled to the protec- 
tion of her friend, and all his 
efforts to effect a reconciliation are 
unavailing, for the Duchess, who 
acts as intermediary between the 
divided pair, takes care to distort 
the words of each to serve her 
purposes. 

She has almost succeeded in 
gaining her object and her bet—for 
Louvaigne, wearied and irritated 
by what he deems to be the 
narrow-minded caprice of a foolish 
woman, is about to give up the 
game, and seek consolation from 
the perfidious siren who has caused 
his misfortune—when Claire re- 
ceives an unexpected warning 
from the mummified old Duke. 


“The Duke had finished his game 
of patience, and pushing back with 
his foot the little table in order to 
stretch out his legs, he was leaning 
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back in his low arm-chair. He seemed 
to slumber, but he only slept with 
one eye ; and when Madame de Lou- 
vaigne d before him in order to 
rejoin the Duchess, he stopped her by 
a gesture. 

“She looked at him with surprise. 
He had not his usual expression ; his 
cheeks were coloured by a red flush, 
and his lifeless fish-like eyes were 
lighted up by a spark of vitality. 
Sometimes on a foggy winter or 
autumn day the sun breaks out to- 
wards noon, there is a clearing, and 
the sun appears ; it isa pale sun with- 
out rays and without heat, resembling 
a dull silver platter ; it requires not 
to be an eagle in order to gaze on it 
fixedly, Such a clearing had now 
taken place in the intellectual fogs 
of the Duc d’Avranches, and in his 
eye there was something resembling 
the cold light of a winter sun. 

**You want Baptiste?’ she said. 
‘Shall I ring for him ?’ 

“*No, my dear! Let Baptiste stay 
where he is. Come and sit down be- 
side me. The Duchess can do with- 
out you ; it does not require two per- 
sons to talk to a curé Come, I 
have a word to say to you. It is 
important.’ 

“ Her astonishment increased. He 
never spoke to her except to retail 
some stale old anecdote or to inquire 
how she had slept, to say good-night, 
or during meals to invite her to par- 
take of some dish he approved of. 

“She pushed forward a chair, sat 
down, and waited. Silent and em- 
barrassed, whether because the idea 
had escaped him, or because it now 
seemed more difficult to express than 
he had supposed, he nervously wiped 
his mouth with his pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“*Have you succeeded in your 
game of patience?’ she asked, in 
order to break the silence, and feel- 
ing his embarrassment to be con- 
tagious. 

“¢T always succeed in vanquishin 
the most complicated ones,’ he replied, 
with an accent of naif and puerile 
triumph. ‘Why do you not play 
patience? It serves to pass the time, 
and makes us forget our troubles.’ 

“So he had perceived that she 
had troubles? He had never pre- 
viously seemed to remark this. 
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“¢There are troubles which cannot 
be forgotten,’ she returned. 

“He made a gesture which prob- 
ably signified that these sort of 
troubles were unknown to him. 

“** Patience playing is a good rem- 
edy,’ he said, ‘and so are coins.’ 

“ She could not help smiling, having 
some difficulty in realising that the 
numismatic science might be capable 
of consoling a woman who has strayed 
into a road full of thorns and nettles 
from whence she sees no issue. 

“*Have you lately acquired any 
rare specimen ?’ she asked. 

“¢Ves, my dear! Only yesterday 
they brought mea very curious medal, 
quite unique of its kind. It is a 
money piece of a Bactrian king. 
You know where Bactria is? You 
must seek it north of the Oxus. 
Alexander had founded as many 
as twelve towns in this province, 
and they took advantage of the weak- 
ness of a Syrian king in order to 
assert their independence. ... But 
to explain this would lead us too far. 
It will suffice for you to know that 
since yesterday I am in possession of 
a bilingual coin of the first century 
before the present era, and bearing a 
Bactrian-Chinese inscription. You 
are perhaps ignorant of the fact that 
the Yueh-ti had established them- 
selves towards the north-eastern fron- 
tier of the central empire, and that 
the Greek king of Bactria, who was 
called—— Now I have forgotten his 
name! How on earth was the d—d 
fellow called? Que vorlez-vous, my 
dear countess ? I am getting old, and 
my memory is like a leaking barrel. 
Baptiste is often a great help to me ; 
but unfortunately, on the subject of 
numismatics, he will never be other- 
wise than a donkey. Bah! I shall 
tell you the name to-morrow when I 
show you my coin. Why did you not 
say before that you take an interest 
in coins ?’ 

“Suddenly, however, his idea 
returned, and, shaking his head as 
though to drive from it the Yueh-ti 
and the Bactrian kings— 

“No, that is not what I wanted to 
say to you.’ 

“He looked around in order to as- 
sure himself that no indiscreet eaves- 
dropper was listening; then having 
perceived that the Duchess in going 
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out had left the door ajar, he rose, 
and traversed the saloon with his au- 
tomatic step in order to shut it, after 
which he turned round hastily, and 
walked straight towards Madame de 
Louvaigne. His face now wore such 
a peculiar expression, the complexion 
so flushed, the eyes so bright, that for 
an instant she fancied he meant to 
embrace her. 

“As Madame de Louvaigne re- 
ceded from him in alarm, he de- 
tained her by the sleeve of her 
dress, and bending towards her ear 
he murmured— 

“* You do not know her; you must 
not believe her; but I know her. In 
whatsoever she may say there is 
never but a small grain of truth ;’ 
and lower still he added, ‘My wife is 
a liar !’ 

“ Having thus given his conclusions, 
and in a few words summed up his 
long and painful experiences, the 
Duke, terrified at his own audacity, 
and regretting perhaps this freedom of 
speech with re. to the person he 
most dreaded in the world, laid his 
right forefinger on his mouth, as 
though to charge Claire with absolute 
discretion, and left the room. 

“She shivered from head to foot. 
It seemed to her that a miracle had 
taken place; that a dead man had 
suddenly come to life in order to give 
her a warning. In the next minute 
he had returned, and triumphantly 
cried out to her— 

“* His name was Hermeus !’” 


Her eyes once opened, and hav- 
ing overseen the Duchess in secret 
conversation with Monsieur de 
Louvaigne, Claire has an explana- 
tion with her perfidious friend, in 
which the Duchess, throwing off the 
mask, unblushingly confesses the 
part she has played. Cécile was 
to-day in a reckless mood, her 
vanity having been wounded by 
the disparaging remarks of an im- 
pudent young painter upon her lat- 
est picture. Still smarting under 
his words, she vents her irritation 
upon Olaire. Yes, it is true she 
has stolen her friend’s husband, she 
coldly declares ; Claire had taken 

D 
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her former admirer, and this re- 
venge is but a just one. | 

Claire is, at first, almost stupe- 
fied by this blow. Her friend 
must surely have gone mad. Only 
a sudden outbreak of folly could 
have prompted such cruel, un- 
natural language. Still doubting 
the evidence of her own senses, 
she runs to the window to catch a 
last view of Cécile just getting into 
her carriage. She must be mad— 
delirious; surely the coachman and 
servant must perceive it? But no, 
they do not seem to notice any- 
thing amiss; and the carriage 
drives off as quietly as though it 
contained a perfectly reasonable 
woman. 

Left to herself, Claire begins to 
reflect that, after all, she has only 
her quondam friend’s word as proof 
of Louvaigne’s infidelity. What 
if this too should have been a 
falsehood? She determines to ob- 
tain certitude at any price. For 
the first time in her life she learns 
to think and act for herself: the 
instinct of self-preservation teaches 
her to employ a subterfuge of 
which, twenty-four hours previ- 
ously, her ingenuous spirit would 
not have been capable. Imitating 
Cécile’s handwriting, she summons 
Louvaigne to a rendezvous, and by 
his answer learns that he has not 
yet consoled himself for his wife’s 
desertion. 

Light-hearted and happy as a 
child, Claire forms the audacious 
project of walking through the for- 
est at night alone, in order to re- 
join her husband. It seems to her 
that if she loses a moment in claim- 
ing him as her own, he must inevit- 
ably fall a prey to the beautiful mon- 
ster who has deceived them both. 
She, who all her life has been gov- 
erned by others, has now suddenly 
discovered the existence of her 
own will, and like a child who has 
acquired a new toy, she delights 


in making use of it. With beating 
heart and sorely trembling limbs, 
Claire traverses the forest alone 
and unprotected, at an hour when 
only poachers and tramps are 
abroad. She is scared by her own 
shadow, and inclined to call out in 
terror when a thorny branch lays 
hold of her dress; but stronger 
than all fears is this new-born 
courage, which leads her safely 
and happily into her husband’s 
arms. 

The Duchess has lost her bet, 
for when next morning she arrives 
at the Hermitage to take formal 
possession of her intended victim, 
she finds a happy united couple, 
who make her understand that she 
is de trop. 

The bare outline of this very 
simple story may sound meagre to 
lovers of the sensational. Told by 
any one else, no doubt the tale 
would be a meagre one, few having 
the gift to interest us in everyday 
scenes and characters. There is 
no attempt at illusion about the 
person or character of the heroine, 
and never for a moment do we 
fail to regard her as a commonplace 
woman, scarcely pretty, and of 
merely average intellect; yet we 
follow the fates of this common- 
place woman with a breathless in- 
terest, rarely inspired by any clas- 
sically beautiful or brilliantly 
endowed heroine of romance, and 
tremble for her happiness as we 
have seldom trembled for any 
Corinne or Sappho. 


To see a good fundamental idea 
inadequately treated is as irri- 
tating as to behold a valuable 
fabric fashioned by a clumsy tailor. 
Monsieur Georges Ohnet has never 
been a favourite of ours, despite 
the 20° or 30° mille which so 
glibly adorn the covers of his 
numerous works; but on taking 
stock of his latest novel, ‘L’Ame 
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de Pierre,’! we were forced to 
acknowledge that the author had 
for once contrived to stumble upon 
a really original motif, which, 
treated by a Cherbuliez, Feuillet, 
or Bourget, would assuredly have 
resulted in a powerful and thought- 
ful study. The opening phrases 
of the story will best explain the 
idea upon which it is based :— 


“Dr Davidoff, with a look of in- 
spiration, turned his rough weather- 
beaten features upon the guests of 
Prince Patrizzi, and let fall these sur- 
prising words : 

“¢ And you; do you not believe in 
the power of a reiterated suggestion, 
which causes an idea to enter your 
brain, sharp and persistent as the 
point of a gimlet? Do you believe 
that this idea can have power to in- 
fluence your moral state, even modify 
your physical condition? for you will 
concede, will you not, that the mind 
exercises a sovereign influence over the 
body ?’ 

“* We concede it,’ quietly returned 
the Neapolitan. ‘Now—andit is there 
that I await you with my argument— 
we should further conclude——’ 

“ At this answer, which seemed to 
promise an espe sequel of de- 
velopments of the original proposition 
expressed by the Russian doctor, 
there was a moment of stupefied 
silence among the gay viveurs and 
amiable women who had been dining 
in the salon of the Hétel de Paris on 
the terrace of Monte Carlo. Round 
the sumptuously spread table, where 
the flowers were dying, asphyxiated 
by the heat of the lights and smoke 
of cigarettes, glances of surprise and 
ennui were exchanged. Then abrupt- 
ly there arose a storm of indignant 
protest from these worldlings torn 
out of the futile conventionalities of 
their habitual chit-chat, and suddenly 
plunged into the aridities of a scien- 
tific conversation. 

“* Enough of psychology !’ 

“«We are here to drink, smoke, and 
laugh !’ 

“This is not a clinique, but a cabi- 
net particulier /’ 
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“¢So much for the doctor. He is 
mad.’ 

“Gentlemen, I beg you! Listen, 
it is very curious.’ 

“¢ You bore these ladies.’ 

“*Open the window ; it stinks of 
science here.’ 

“*T would rather go to the casino, 
. . - [dreamt that red passed thirteen 
times in succession.’ 

“*That is evidently a suggestion 
imposed by the croupier.’” 


When the indignant crowd of 
worldlings has risen and evacuated 
the scene, the scientific conversa- 
tion is resumed between the doc- 
tor, the Italian Prince Patrizzi, 
Pierre Laurier, a young painter, 
and his friend Jacques de Vignes, 
a nervous and consumptive indi- 
vidual. 


“The Russian doctor threw away 
his cigarette, lighted another one, and 
looking authoritatively at his audi- 
tors, he resumed the recital which 
had been so violently arrested by the 
interruptions of the now departed 
guests. 

“¢T confess that the story which I 
had begun before our friends is suffi- 
ciently curious, and that in the eyes 
of sceptics it may appear somewhat 
improbable; but in our misty, gloomy 
Slav countries, which seem to be 
verily the land of spectres and phan- 
toms, my recital would not have met 
with the slightest incredulity. Half 
of our countrymen are composed of 
unconscious Swedenborgists, who, like 
the great philosopher, admit the 

henomena of an invisible world 

ut without reasoning thereon ; and 
would you before them affirm, as I 
now do before you, the surprising 
fact of the transmission of a soul into 
a living body by the mere force of 
will of a person decided to die, you 
would see them grow pale and 
tremble, but you would not meet 
with either protest or disbelief. In 
our country people believe in the 
vampires which quit the grave when 
a ray of moonlight strikes the tomb- 
stone ; they admit the warning appari- 














1 L’Ame de Pierre. 


Par Georges Ohnet. 
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tion sent to apprise us of approaching 
death. And by the sole reason of 
believing in miracles, miracles become 
possible. A strong conviction is the 
most powerful fluid, and absolute con- 
fidence is the primary condition of 
spiritism. If you doubt, say the 
adepts, do not attempt to penetrate 
our mysteries—they will always re- 
main insoluble to you. The invisible 
world will only be revealed to such as 
ardently desire to know it ; to scoffers 
and disbelievers its doors will ever 
remain closed.’” 


The doctor proceeds to relate 
the story of Maria Fedorowna, a 
young Russian girl attacked with 
consumption. Her bridegroom, 
Wladimir Alexievich, in despair 
at seeing the rapidly approaching 
doom of the being he most loves 
on earth, after having tried all 
doctors in vain, goes to consult 
an old witch residing in a dis- 
reputable suburb of Moscow. The 
witch asks him whether he is will- 


ing to give his life in exchange for 
that of his bride? He must die; 
but his soul entering into the 
body of his beloved, will cause 


her to revive to new life. Wladi- 
mir having consented to the sacri- 
fice, is given a magic potion to 
drink. He goes home and writes 
a letter to his bride, and is found 
dead in bed next morning. From 
that moment Maria Federowna 
begins to revive, and completely 
recovers her health, though she 
never consented to marry any one 
of her numerous admirers. 


“And you, doctor—do you be- 
lieve in this miracle?’ said Jacques 
de Vignes with an effort. 

“Davidoff shook his head, and 
replied decisively— 

“ ¢ Doctors do not greatly believe in 
anything in our present century. The 
disciples of materialism are numerous 
amongst my colleagues. Magnetism 
has, however, of late assumed such 
strange developments as to open out 
a totally new horizon before our eyes. 
We seem to be skirting the borderland 


‘in a game of hunt the slipper! 
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of spiritism, which certifies the exist- 
ence of the soul. And once having 
admitted the influence of mental sug- 
gestion on subjects held captive by 
hypnotic slumber, are we not very 
near to believing in a superior prin- 
ciple which directs, and consequently 
governs, matter?’ 

“You are philosophising without 
answering the question, mon cher,’ in- 
terrupted the Prince. 

“*Tt would, however, be good to be 
able to believe in a sovereign influence 
capable of restoring life,’ murmured 
the sick man. ‘Oh to be able to 
attach myself even insanely to some 
supreme hope! Would not that be 
salvation? Is not confidence half the 
cure ?’ 

“¢ Parbleu! These are the most 
sensible words you have pronounced 
these last two hours!’ cried Pierre 
Laurier. ‘To the devil with your 
sorcerers, your Swedenborgists, your 
moonlight apparitions, and your souls 
transmitted from body to body as 
To 
give to the patient the certitude of 
his cure is almost infallibly to accom- 
plish the cure itself! Take, for in- 
stance, my friend Jacques de Vignes, 
here present, who has been sent to the 
south because he has caught a cold ; 
make him understand that his illness 
is chimerical, that his lungs are in- 
tact, that he is quite mistaken as to 
his own symptoms, that he has only a 
slight complaint devoid of importance, 
and by suppressing the cause you 
will likewise suppress the effect. The 
said Jacques de Vignes will be forced 
to give up his feeble voice, his lan- 
guishing eyes, his Werther - like 
a He will return to life, to 

eef-steaks, cigars, and pretty women.’ 

“¢ Alas!’ murmured Jacques, his 
chest shaken by a hollow cough, 
‘what would I not give to be able to 
hope! I love life, and each day I feel 
that it escapes me a little more.’ 

“The painter, his hand on the in- 
valid’s shoulder, said in a friendly 
voice— 

“You refuse to believe me when 
Isay that you are not gravely attacked; 
you will not believe Davidoff who has 
examined you ; you — in — 
up your anxiety, and striking yourse 
as though on purpose. Yet you afflict 
your mother, and make your sister 
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weep. . . . Will nothing convince 
you? Must I imitate for you that 
which Wladimir Alexievich did by 
giving you a soul in exchange? I 
have only mine, you know, and it is 
not worth much. If I give it to you 
some evening in a fit of spleen, it is no 
brilliant present that I bestow! But 
one does not look a gift-horse in the 
mouth, and the principal thing is that 
you should live—you who have every- 
thing to make you happy, you who 
are so much loved, who would be so 
mourned for. While as to me, I may 
jump at once from the terrace of the 
casino into the sea. Who would 
regret the madman called Pierre 
Laurier, that painter impotent to 
seize his ideal, that gambler satiated 
with the emotions of the card-table, 
that betrayed lover, that sybarite 
weary of life?’ 

“Shaking the table with a blow of 
the fist, and his face convulsed by a 
painful emotion, his _ distorted by 
a bitter laugh, he crie 

“*T am a fool to persist in resum- 
ing every morning the existence which 
I curse every evening. Au diable/ 
Jacques, will you have my soul ?’ 

“*Allons,’ said Jacques, gently, ‘ you 
have had another quarrel to-day with 
Clémence Villa. Leave her, my poor 
friend, if she makes you suffer so 
much.’ 

“*Can I leave her?’ said Pierre, 
who had turned very pale. 

“* Then beat her,’ said Patrizzi 
quietly. 

“<*Tf I dared!’ cried the young 
man, with sparkling eyes. ‘ But I 
am as a slave before this girl. And 
whatever she chooses, she imposes on 
me. Her vices, follies, treacheries— 
everything I bear. . . . She ruins, she 
degrades me, even more than herself ; 
yet I have not the strength to break 
my chain.’” 


This Clémence Villa, an actress, 
has held the unhappy Pierre cap- 
tive for more than a year, and 
since his connection with her he 
has lost everything—peace, self- 
respect, talent even. The half- 
jesting proposition to Jacques takes 
serious shape in his mind, and after 
a final quarrel with her, Pierre 
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resolves to put an end to his life. 
Accordingly, he writes a note to 
his friend conceived in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


“My DEAR JACQUES,—I am use- 
less to others, pernicious to myself. 
I desire to change this, and am going 
to repeat the experiment related to us 
by Davidoff. You are the being whom 
I best love in the world. I therefore 
make you a present of my soul. Live 
happy by me, and for me!’ 

“ He signed, and taking off his hat, 
passed the note between the felt and 
the silk hat-band. He quietly divested 
himself of his greatcoat, and placing 
it by the roadside with the hat, slowly 
descended towards the sea.” 


Next morning hat and greatcoat 
are found by some custom-officers 
making their daily round in quest 
of smugglers, and the note is trans- 
mitted to Jacques, who, though 
grieved by his friend’s fate, begins 
to revive from the moment when 
is communicated to him the legacy 
of Pierre’s soul. But Jacques has 
a sister named Juliette, who has 
secretly given her heart to Pierre, 
and while her brother lives and 
thrives on the soul which he has 
inherited, she wastes away out of 
grief for the object of her affec- 
tion. 

Clémence Villa, meanwhile, had 
long cast her eye on the elegant, 
interesting Jacques, and he, being 
firmly persuaded that in inheriting 
his friend’s soul he has likewise 
fallen heir to his feelings and pas- 
sions, suffers himself to be drawn 
intoher nets. Within a few months 
he has become her slave as com- 
pletely as ever Pierre had been. 

All this time, however, the real 
Pierre’s soul is still lodging in its 
original tenement ; for just at the 
moment when he had been about 
to commit suicide, his attention 
was arrested by the cries of distress 
of a sailor fallen overboard of an 
adjacent vessel. Forgetting his sui- 
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cidal intentions, Pierre only thinks 
of saving the drowning man, and 
throws himself into the sea. Both 
men, exhausted and nearly insen- 
sible, are rescued by the ship, 
which proves to be a smuggling 
Italian craft bound for Corsica. 
He soon makes friends with his 
rough companions, and gladly ac- 
companies them to their destina- 
tion, where he settles down con- 
tentedly in a little seaport town, 
and earns his living by restoring 
the church pictures. Within a 
few weeks of his adventure he has 
recovered spirits and talent, and 
wonders at the folly which had 
made him ready to die for the sake 
of a Clémence Villa. Davidoff, 
who has been cruising about in 
the yacht of a Russian count, 
chances to touch at the same Cor- 
sican town where Pierre is rusti- 
cating, and recognises the painter’s 
handiwork on the walls of the 
church. When the doctor returns 
to France nearly a year after 
Pierre’s supposed suicide, he finds 
Juliette apparently dying, and 
Jacques utterly degraded by his 
infatuation for Clémence Villa. 
Judging it now to be high time 
to interfere and put an end to this 
metempsychological farce, he re- 
calls Pierre by telegram, and unites 
him to Juliette, who instantly 
recovers her health and spirits. 
On Jacques, however, the re-ap- 
parition of his friend has a directly 
opposite effect, and having now 
discovered that he has only his 
own original soul to count upon, 
he promptly falls into a decline 
and dies. 

Such is the substance of this 
fantastical story, which, if rightly 
treated, might have afforded scope 
for so much delicate play of char- 
acter, but which in Monsieur 
Ohnet’s hands never rises above 
the commonplace. He fails to in- 
terest us in any of his numerous 
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characters, and fully half the book 
is taken up with descriptions of 
masked balls, petits sowpers, and 
all the usual paraphernalia of demi- 
monde life, which seems to present 
such irresistible and incomprehen- 
sible attractions to a large pro- 
portion of French readers, 


Having begun this review with 
one of the candidates for the 
French Academy, we shall con- 
clude it with a second aspirant 
who has all our wishes and hopes 
that he may carry off the vacant 
laurel wreath above Monsieur 
Zola’s head. 

Pierre Loti is, however, too deli- 
cate and refined a writer to be 
generally appreciated: he excels 
rather in suggesting the fleeting 
intangible feelings common to us 
all, than in depicting the violent 
emotions or passions by which a 
few individuals are swayed. He 
brings home to us as few authors 
have succeeded in doing the sub- 
tile poetry of commonplace events, 
the cruel pathos of inanimate ob- 
jects, when looked at in the light 
of after-years. More effectively 
than any other writer we know, he 
seems to have gauged the bitter 
contrast existing between our own 
unstable nature and thoughts and 
the terrible immutability of our 
surroundings. Not long ago we 
had occasion to admire Monsieur 
Loti’s delicate handiwork in a 
short sketch entitled ‘Un Vieux’ 
(first published, if we rightly re- 
member, in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes’), in which, with unrivalled 
fidelity, the author has given us 
the thoughts and feelings of an 
old, very old man, who has out- 
lived all sensations save those of 
a purely physical nature, and to 
whom the memory of his youth 
has become no more than a vague, 
scarce - remembered legend; and 
now in his latest work, ‘ Le Roman 
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d’un Enfant,’! we have an equally 
faithful picture of early childhood. 
This book is not a story in the 
strict sense of the word—or rather 
it is the story of every one of us, 
the record of the gradual develop- 
ment of the thoughts, feelings, 
opinions, and aspirations of a 
child, who, having unconsciously 
invested his surroundings with 
something of his own individual- 
ity, experiences the disappoint- 
ment common to us all when, being 
hereafter confronted with these re- 
flectors of our early years, we make 
the discovery that we are no longer 
ourselves. 

The first dawning glimpses of 
baby intelligence, struggling to 
detach itself from the fogs of 
an unrealised world, are admira- 
bly rendered. Each of us has 
experienced the same phenomenon, 
—how, in looking back upon our 
earliest childhood, certain words 
and actions, sights and sounds, 
mostly in themselves insignificant, 
have been indelibly stamped upon 
our memory, to be evermore pre- 
served in unfaded colouring, while 
weeks, months, and even years, 
have often passed over us, without 
leaving a trace behind. 

A touching instance of this is 
the chapter in which the author— 
or the autobiographer, for it is 
difficult to believe that they are 
not identical—describes the first 
distinct recollection he has of his 
mother. 


“My mother! Once or twice al- 
ready in the course of these notes I 
have pronounced the name, by chance 
as it were, without pausing. In the 
beginning apparently she was for me 
but a natural refuge—a shield against 
the terror of the vague unknown, 
against all sombre and undefined 
cause of grief. 

“But [ think that the most dis- 
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tant time when;her image eas to 
me vividly and clearly as a luminous 
revelation of true and infinite tender- 
ness, was a certain morning in the 
month of May, when she entered 
my room, followed by a sunbeam, 
and bringing me a _ nosegay of 
pink hyacinths. I was recovering 
from some slight childish complaint,— 
measles or whooping-cough, or some- 
thing of the sort. I had been con- 
demned to remain in bed in order to 
keep warm, and, guessing by the rays 
which filtered through my closed win- 
dows at the renewed splendour out- 
side of sun and atmosphere, I felt sad 
betwixt my white bed-curtains. I 
wanted to get up, to go out; above 
all, I wanted to see my mother—my 
mother, at any price, 

“The door opened, and | mother 
entered smiling. Ah! I still seem to 
see her as she then appeared to me in 
the framework of ths door, accom- 
panied by a little sunshine and a whiff 
of open air! I find it all again: the 
expression of her eyes meeting mine, 
the sound of her voice, even the de- 
tails of her beloved dress, which to- 
day would seem so funny and super- 
annuated. She had returned from 
some early expedition to town. She 
wore a straw bonnet with yellow 
roses, and a shawl of lilac barége (this 
was the shawl period), strewn over 
with little bunches of a darker violet 
hue. Her black curls—those r 
dear curls that have not changed their 
shape, but are, alas! scanty and 
bleached to-day—were then unmixed 
by any silver thread. She seemed to 
diffuse an odour of sunshine brought 
from outside. Her face that morning, 
framed in by her large frilled bonnet, 
is still absolutely present to my eyes. 

“ Along with the nosegay of pink 
hyacinths, she had brought me a little 
doll’s watering-jug and basin, a minia- 
ture copy of those flowered crockery 
designs employed by the nts. 

“She bent over my bed in order to 
kiss me, and then I no longer felt con- 
scious of any further desire. I had no 
more inclination to cry, nor to get up, 
nor to go out; she was there, and that 
sufficed me. I felt completely con- 
soled, tranquillised, metamorphosed, 





1 Le Roman d’un Enfant. Par Pierre Loti. Calmann Lévy: Paris. 
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by her beneficent presence. . . . 
I must have been a little over three 
years old when this took place, and 
my mother about forty-two. But I 
was then without the slightest notion 
with regard tomy mother’s age ; it had 
never occurred to me to ask myself 
whether she were young or old, and 
it was only somewhat later that I 
made the discovery that she was very 
pretty. 

“No; in these days she was just 
herself, and that was all—so to say, 
a perfectly exceptional face, which I 
dreamt not of comparing to any other, 
and which for me was synonymous 
with all joy, security, tenderness, and 
goodness, including awakening faith 
and prayer.” 


Among the childish impressions 
of the little autobiographer, his 
yearly vacational visits to an uncle 
residing in a small southern French 
country town play a great part; 
and the greatest part of all is 
played by a certain citron-coloured 
butterfly, which on one of these 
occasions is presented to him 
by some young playfellows. The 
moment of receiving this gift, 
destined to adorn his little natu- 
ral history museum at home, is in- 
delibly imprinted on our hero’s 
mind, and he can never subse- 
quently look at this insect without 
in thought living over all the 
circumstances of the scene—the 
warm September day, the closed 
portal of his uncle’s house, and from 
an adjacent room his cousin’s 
shrill voice monotonously repeat- 
ing the plaintive refrain of an 
ancient mountain song — “Ah/ 
ah! la bonne histoire! Ah/ ah! 
la bonne histoire /” All these de- 
tails recur to his mind whenever 
he regards the corpse of the citron- 
coloured insect imprisoned in its 
glass-case at home. In some 
subtle, intangible fashion this 
yellow butterfly becomes in our 
hero’s mind the personification 
of all brightness and joy—the 
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spirit, as it were, of his happy 
thoughtless childhood. 


“ We had expected, my sister and I, 
to return to the village next summer, 
But Azrael had crossed our path. 
Terrible and unexpected events had 
overthrown our sweet peaceful family 
life. 
“ And it was only fifteen years later, 
after having, in the interval, traversed 
the whole world, that I revisited this 
corner of France. 

“ Much was changed here. My uncle 
and aunt slept in the churchyard ; the 
big boy cousins were dispersed ; the 
cousine, who had already some silver 
threads in her hair, was preparing to 
leave for ever this part of the country, 
—this empty house where she cared 
not to remain alone; and Titi and 
Maricette (now called so no longer) 
had become tall young girls, dressed 
in black, whom I failed to recognise. 

“ Between two voyages, hurried as 
ever, my life moving on at fever-rate, 
I had come back here for some hours 
only, on a pilgrimage of reminiscence, 
wishing once more to look upon my 
uncle's home before it passed away 
into strange hands. 

“It was in November: a cold 
gloomy sky completely changed the 
aspect of the landscape, which I had 
never seen except in summer sun- 
shine. 

*“« Having spent my only forenoon in 
revisiting many things, with increas- 
ing melancholy under these wintry 
clouds, I had forgotten the old orchard 
with its vine-overgrown summer- 
house, in whose shade my career had 
been decided ; and, at the very last 
moment, I wished to run to it, when 
already there waited the carriage that 
was to carry me hence for ever. 

“Go alone, then!’ said my cousin, 
herself busied in closing her trunks : 
and she handed me the big key—that 
same big key which I formerly carried 
when going off to hunt with my butter- 
fly net, in the bright and glowing day- 
light of bygone days. . . . Oh! 
summers of my childhood, how won- 
drous and enchanting they were! .. . 

“For the very last of all the last 
times I entered this garden, which 
now appeared diminished in size under 
the leaden sky. I first repaired to 
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the bower at the end—bare and leaf- 
less to-day—where that solemn letter 
had been written to my brother ; and, 
assisted by the self-same gap in the 
wall which served me formerly, I 
mounted the top in order to cast a 
furtiveglance on the landscape around, 
—to say a hasty farewell to it: the 
Baries estate appeared to me likewise 
much nearer and more insignificant, 
as were also the mountains in the 
background, which seemed to have 
sunk to the level of little hills; and 
this whole scenery, which used to be 
illumined by the sun, looked sinister 
to-day in the dull grey light beneath 
the November clouds. I had the feel- 
ing that late autumn was then com- 
mencing in my life, as well as on the 


“And the world, too, that world 
that had seemed to me so vast and 
so full of charming surprises, on the 
day when I had leant against this 
same wall, after forming my great 
resolution—the whole world, was it 
not discoloured and contracted in my 
eyes as well as this poor landscape:! 

“Ah! more than all this vision of 
the Baries estate, looking like a ghost 
of itself on this winter day, caused me 
an unspeakable melancholy. 

“ And, gazing on it, I remembered 
the citron-coloured butterfly, still 
preserved under glass in my childish 
museum,—that butterfly which had 
remained there at the same place with 
untarnished colours, while 1 had been 
sailing all over the seas. . . . For 
many years I had forgotten the asso- 
ciation of these two things ; but now 
with the butterfly’s image, brought 
back by the surroundings, methought 
I heard within me a little voice re- 
peating softly, ‘Ah/ ah! la bonne 
histoire. Ah! ah! la bonne histoire.’ 
1s A quaint, frail little voice, 
mexpressibly sad, which seemed to 
chant as above a grave the dirge of 
departed years and vanished sum- 
mers.” 


Since writing the above, Pierre 
Loti’s! nomination to the vacant 
Jauteuil in the French Academy 
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has been announced, to the con- 
siderable dissatisfaction not only 
of the Zolaite party, but of vari- 
ous other literary factions both at 
home and abroad. 


“Tf Pierre Loti, why not Guy de 
Maupassant, who is quite as clever ? 
Why not Madame ‘Gyp,’ who is clev- 
erer than the two of them; or any 
other of the very skilful cooks who 
provide the lighter dishes of the 
modern French literary cuisine?” 


asks one of our leading papers, 
apparently in ignorance of the 
fact that, Monsieur de Maupassant 
having shuffled off the mortal coil 
some six months ago, he was hard- 
ly in a position to enter the lists 
in the recent competition. Even 
had he been alive, however, we 
cannot see why Maupassant any 
more than Zola should have been 
deemed worthy of becoming an 
immortal; the reasons which de- 
barred the author of ‘Nana’ and 
‘La Terre’ from such distinction 
might surely, with equal justice, 
be applied to the writer of ‘ Une 
Vie’ and ‘Bel Ami’! It is not 
here the place, at the fag-end 
of a review, to enter into a 
critical discussion of the deceased 
Monsieur de Maupassant’s claims 
to immortality in either sense of 
the word; but a mention of the 
latest volume bearing this popular 
author’s name, may serve to con- 
vey our arriére pensée on the sub- 
ject. We refer to ‘L’Inutile 
Beauté,’ the title of a book con- 
taining eleven short stories, of 
which only three—viz., “ Le Noyé,” 
“Un Portrait,” and “ Qui Sait ?”— 
may be read without a blush ; and 
again of these three, the last- 
named only with a certain amount 
of interest. For the sake of this 





1 Pierre Loti is the non de plume of Monsieur Julien Viaud, a French naval 
officer who has scarcely yet attained middle life. 
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last, however, this otherwise filthy 
volume may deserve to be noticed, 
its humour being so irresistible, 
the flight of fancy by which it is 
inspired so weird and comical, that 
we cannot pass it over in silence. 
“Qui Sait?” is scarcely a story, 
being merely the reminiscences of 
a madman, written down in the 
asylum for the purpose of reliev- 
ing his mind of the strange hallu- 
cinations which had brought him 
there. He relates how, returning 
home one summer night to his 
villa, which lay on the outskirts of 
the town, his attention is arrested 
on the threshold by an unusual 
noise proceeding from the interior 
of the house, a sharp tapping 
sound as of a procession of de- 
scending cripples, striking their 
crutches against the wooden steps. 
He sits down on a garden bench, 
a prey to a strange sense of uneasi- 
ness, and as he sits and watches, 
presently the whole furniture of 


the house takes flight before his 
panic-stricken eyes. 


“All at once I perceived on the 
threshold of my door an arm-chair, 
my large reading-chair, sallying forth 
in jaunty fashion. It was followed 
by others, all the drawing-room easy- 
chairs, the low ottomans and settees 
waddling like crocodiles on their short 
legs, then all my other chairs escaping 
in goat-like bounds, and the little 
— trotting like rabbits along- 
side. 

“Oh what an emotion! I shrank 
into the shadow, where I remained 
crouched, contemplating the proces- 
sion of my departing furniture, for 
they were all going, going, one behind 
the other, quick or slow according to 
their size and weight. My piano, my 
large grand pianoforte, passed me with 
the swift gallop of a runaway horse, 
and with a murmur of internal music 
in its flanks; the smallest objects, 
such as vases, crystals, brushes, &c., 
slipped over the gravel like swarming 
ants, touched by the moonlight with 
phosphoric reflections, and after these 
came crawling stuffs, writhing along 
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like marine monsters, My writing- 
table now made its appearance, a rare 
bibelot of last century, containing all 
my letters, all the history of my 
heart, an old, old tale which had 
caused me so much suffering; and 
it likewise contained all my photo- 


graphs. 

“My fears vanished of a sudden. I 
rushed upon it and seized it, as one 
seizes a robber, as one grasps a flying 
woman ; but it continued to gallop de- 
spite my efforts and my rage, and I 
could not even succeed in moderat- 
ing its pace. Resisting this terrible 
force with the strength of despair, I 
threw myself on the ground wrestling 
against it. But it rolled me over, 
dragging me along the gravel with it, 
and already the other pieces of furni 
ture which followed began to march 
over me, stamping down my legs and 
bruising them ; then when I had re- 
linquished my hold of the table, the 
others passed over my prostrate 
body, like a charge of cavalry over a 
dismounted horseman.” 


The sequel relates how the un- 
fortunate victim of this ghostly 
adventure takes refuge in travel 
in hopes of regaining his mental 
equilibrium, and how some months 
later he meets and recognises all 
the absconded pieces of furniture 
in an antiquary’s shop at Rouen, 
kept by a sinister-looking individ- 
ual with a bald head, resembling 
the full moon. Next day he re- 
turns to the shop along with a 
police-officer, in order to claim his 
stolen property ; but now the fur- 
niture has disappeared again as 
inexplicably as the first time, and 
almost simultaneously there comes 
a letter from the gardener at home 
to announce the equally strange 
reappearance of all the missing 
objects. Convinced of his insanity, 
the unhappy man takes refuge in 
a madhouse as the only safe place 
in the world, haunted however by 
terror lest the moon-headed anti- 
quary should likewise go mad, and 
be brought to the same asylum. 
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«“ Even in a madhouse one is not 
wholly safe!” he pathetically ex- 
claims at the end of his narrative. 

This fanciful little sketch, al- 
most worthy of an Edgar Poe, is, 
however, insufficient to redeem 
the character of a volume contain- 
ing such samples of literary per- 
versity as the tales entitled “ L’In- 
utile Beauté” and ‘“ Mouche,” 
whose repulsiveness is redeemed 
by no counterbalancing merit. To 
our short-sighted vision Guy de 
Maupassant’s cleverness has always 
appeared extremely spasmodic and 
unequal ; he is amusing by fits and 
starts only, and when he fails to be 
amusing he is mostly deadly dull. 
And while granting the cleverness 
which is undeniable in fully one- 
third of his work, mere cleverness 
alone is not everything; and 
surely some grudging concession 
must be made to refinement of 
thought, good taste, and pathos, 
whenever these old-fashioned quali- 


ties are yet to be found? If 
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only on these grounds, we may 
therefore venture to  congrat- 
ulate the French Academy 
on its latest acquisition; and 
though there be critics who sneer 
at his “style,” for the sole reason 
apparently, that, in contradistinc- 
tion to so many current writers, 
he has the eccentricity to possess 
this somewhat obsolete article, 
even they can scarcely deny that 
over and above this depreciated 
“style,” the author of ‘ Pécheur 
d’'Islande’ can boast of qualities 
to which neither Gyps nor Mau- 
passants can lay claim—the gift 
of appealing to our purest, noblest 
feelings, of making us smile and 
sigh in one breath. Does not each 
of us possess, in some lumber cor- 
ner of the brain, a citron-coloured 
butterfly held fast by an invisible 
pin? and should we undervalue 
the wizard whose magic wand has 
power to restore awhile its faded 
colour, and reanimate the lifeless 
wings ? 
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Chronicles of Westerly : 


CHRONICLES OF 


WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE MAJOR-GENERAL. 


**Non illo melior quisquam nec amantior equi 


Vir fuit. 
—OvIpb. 


Tue departure of the gallant 
Do-or-Dies and the advent of their 
successors in Westerly was a 
double event, which of course 
created no small stir; but the 
commotion was a mere trifle as 
compared with the wild excite- 
ment caused by the projected 
scheme set on foot and advertised 
by the speculating Joe Hinch. It 
caused an upheaval. It was 
audaciously startling —deliciously 
novel, something quite out of the 
beaten track. It was in the nature 
of a new sensation ; and there was 
a delicious smack of something 
loose and wild about it, which gave 
it an added and mysterious charm. 

Iteration had taken the gloss off 
the going and coming of troops ; 
which at the best was mainly inter- 
esting to the lower orders, and to 
the gentler sex. The well-to-do 
youth of the upper and middle had 
no sympathy with the garish cloth 
which threw the civilian black into 
the background, and led beauty 
captive, and sometimes, it must be 
owned, astray. Here was promise 
of excitement of an unwonted de- 
scription ; a novelty which, more- 
over, had in it elements of possible 
fortunes to be won by judicious 
bookmaking. Westerly was to 
become, in fact, a second Derby, 
or at least a Doncaster. The 
knowing ones who began to turn 
up, wearing hats on three hairs, 
and light pants, could tell you a 
lot more than I could; and give 
“tips” which I, as a mere outsider, 
am quite ignorant of. They dis- 

cussed the situation most affably 
with the inhabitants, round cor- 


ners, and in bar-parlours and 
snuggeries in all directions. They 
were ready at a moment’s notice to 
enter into the mysteries and to 
initiate any one interested. So 
free and affable were they that the 
youth of Westerly quite took to 
them off-hand. 

The project was the topic of con- 
versation in every circle, high and 
low. It is a notorious fact that 
among toilers and moilers a big 
thing is done every year in betting. 
The fascinations of it must be irre- 
sistible. How often do we see the 
first downward step taken, to 
gratify the gambling propensity, 
by an otherwise promising son, 
who robs his father’s till to bet; 
or by the bank-clerk who helps 
himself to a fiver, in the feverish 
hope of making it again fifty times 
over, and yet he has had his 
hands dabbling in gold for years 
without any of it sticking to his 
fingers till this cursed prompting 
comes. Old Thomas Fuller re- 
marks upon the strange fact that 
such a noble animal as the horse 
should make rogues of those who 
are associated with him. What 
was true in this quaint author's 
time is true still, only more so. 

The big names in the syndicate 
dazzled everybody. If Joe Hinch 
could placard himself all over the 
dead walls of Westerly bracketed 
with lords and baronets, it must be 
all right ; for is it not an admitted, 
a proverbial fact, that men are 
known by the company they keep. 
It never struck the Westerly folk 
that this argument cut both ways ; 
because, having had no previous 
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experience in these matters, they 
had no idea that among the upper 
ten there are occasionally to be 
found both rogues and fools. 

Joe Hinch knew what he was 
about. 

If you want a real rich luxuri- 
ant crop of wild oats, always go 
for virgin soil. His genius was 
apparent to any man of the world 
reading between the lines ; and he 
did not—as less experienced per- 
sons might do—overlook the diffi- 
culties. In ploughing up this vir- 
gin soil he would meet a boulder 
or two beneath the surface, as he 
had often done before. Scottowe 
had not overrated him in the esti- 
mate given to the major; for evi- 
dently when Hinch took a thing 
in hand, and went in for it, he was 
hard to beat. His philosophy was 


summarised into the perverted 
maxim, ‘Do others, or you will 
certainly be done by them”; his 


motto was “Thorough” ; and his 
practice was, always to be up be- 
fore the social worm—for which 
he had the profoundest contempt 
but the keenest appetite. 

He seemed to be well on to- 
wards success before his natural 
enemies became fully alive to the 
moral dangers of the situation ; 
but at last they did wake up in 
earnest, and showed fight in a 
manner which somewhat surprised 
him. Sides were taken, and men 
fell into the ranks: with a prompt- 
ness which was dangerous. The 
ultra- pious section of the com- 
munity held up its hands and 
lifted up its voice in collective 
horror at the flood of iniquity 
which must of necessity be let 
loose upon the town. But the 
temptation was great for back- 
sliders, and the weak-kneed were 
found to be alarmingly many. 
Hinch appealed not only to the 
inherent love of pleasure, but to 
the inherent love of gain. Gilded 
youth, and youth without gilding, 
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was to incontinently enjoy itself ; 
fortunes were to be made by 
tradesmen, hotel proprietors, lodg- 
ing-house keepers, jarveys, stable- 
men, farmers — everybody: this 
was his and the common-sense 
way of looking at it. On the 
other hand, said his opponents, 
there would be riot, debauchery, 
swindling, swearing—the devil, in 
fact, let loose, and altogether 


master of the situation ; to which ° 


the knowing ones retorted with a 
contemptuous “ Pish !” 

Hinch bought up one of the 
newspapers—the ‘ Westerly Daily 
News’—at the start, by a big 
standing advertisement and a con- 
tract for printing posters. If he 
divided his patronage he would 
have secured two half-hearted 
supporters: this did not suit his 
motto of “Thorough.” His plan 
always was to take one paper 
first, secure it, and after it had 
written him up in such a way as 
to render it impossible to retract 
and write him down, then to 
negotiate with the other which 
had previously abused him, and 
whose conversion would then carry 
all the greater weight. The more 
bitter number two was in the 
beginning, the better for him later 
on; and the more crushing would 
be the collapse of the party which 
had relied on it for support. 

The ‘ Westerly Standard’ hav- 
ing been left out in the cold on 
this occasion, its editor lost no 
time. He called immediately on 
Major-General the Honourable 
Bynge- Hudson, R.E., arranged 
the best terms he could, and 
“went for” Hinch and the syn- 
dicate without delay in the leader 
columns and the correspondence 
portion of his paper. The major- 
general occupied a peculiar position 
in Westerly. He was at the head 
of every religious movement, and 
was highly esteemed by the Bishop. 
He was a solemn and important 
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rsonage. He was actually 
eighty, but you would have 
guessed his age as under seventy. 
He was rich. He had done a 
good deal for Westerly in his own 
way, because if he didn’t get his 
own way he would do nothing. 
He was a J.P., as a matter of 
course, and a man with the cour- 
age of his convictions. He wasa 
Plymouth brother, and therefore 
did not believe in bishops or par- 
sons in their official capacity—if 
I may use the phrase without 
being considered flippant: 2 
judged them as men. But ‘his 
gap in his creed was no more than 
the loss of a back-tooth to a 
dog who was otherwise well set 
up in molars. There were various 
weighty reasons why the Church 
should hold on to him, and it did. 

The theory exists in the army, 
I believe, that a retired Engineer 
officer always ranks under one of 
the three M’s. He is either mad, 
married, or a Methodist. As he 
was a widower, the M. in the 
major-general’s case may be safely 
said—from a soldier’s standpoint 
—to cover, under the head of 
Methodism, the peculiar views of 
the Plymouth Brethren, and there- 
fore to classify the Honourable 
Bynge-Hudson sufficiently correct- 
ly for all practical purposes, or at 
all events quite near enough to 
prove the rule. Mind you I put 
forward this M. theory on the 
statement of soldiers whom I have 
known, but who were—I am in 
fairness bound to admit—cavalry 
men, whose dicta with regard to 
the line should be received, per- 
haps, with some reservation. I 
should myself not be inclined to 
go so far as these cavalry men; 
but should rather maintain that 
the retired R.E. is invariably a 
man with a fad. 

Old Major-General Bynge-Hud- 
son had suffered much and gone 
through much; but he had lived 
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so long, that nearly all his rela- 
tives had died out, and the few 
remaining ones, who were not blest 
with his strong vitality, did not re- 
member him or keep up acquaint- 
ance. His calling necessitated 
absence and change for many 
years ; and when he settled down 
and retired, he selected Westerly, 
because the inhabitants were all 
strangers to him, and would not, 
as his relatives might, rake up, 
out of mistaken kindness, any 
buried portions and parcels of the 
dreadful past. 

Fulfilling one of the obligations 
of the three M’s, he married, at 
twenty-two, the daughter of his im- 
pecunious colonel. She died, leav- 
ing him two boys and a daughter, 
whom he idolised as the counter- 
part of her mother. The daughter 
died at seventeen. These terrible 
blows were followed by the death 
in one of the West Indian Islands 
of his eldest son, a lieutenant in 
his own corps, “of whom no 
praise could be an exaggeration,” 
so wrote a brother officer; and he 
spoke within the limits of truth, for 
young Bynge- Hudson was hand- 
some, manly, honourable, clever, 
and all these without a particle of 
uppishness or pride. Many a tear 
had the old soldier shed in secret 
over all his troubles, but there 
was comfort in them; and he 
braced himself up with a proud 
reserve, and went on doing his 
duty, with all his love and hope 
centred on the last of his race— 
his second son. This son crushed 
him—nearly broke his heart, turn- 
ed out a profligate and a spend- 
thrift, threw up his commission 
and disappeared, a disgraced and 
disreputable offshoot of the parent 
stem. The poor father, when the 
news came, bowed his head upon 
the table, and wept as he had 
not wept before — tears as it 
were of blood and fire. No one 
can tell what agony he suffered, 
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except one who has had a like ex- 
perience, under similar conditions. 
To the natural affections of a 
father there was added intense 
family pride, and the knowledge 
that this only remaining son had 
in him talents and qualities which 
could not have failed to render 
him distinguished, but for the 
fatal moral blemish which over- 
shadowed and dominated them. 
This son had utterly disappeared. 
For twenty-five or thirty years he 
heard nothing of him, except a 
rumour that he had been shot in 
a drunken row in San Francisco, 
or somewhere else. The brave old 
man lived through all his troubles; 
and what wonder if he was driven 
—not to drink, he was too much 
of a gentleman for that, but to 
some equivalent and less ignoble 
excitement? He retired, took up 
his abode in Westerly, and went 
in for the last of the three M’s. 
He became a Plymouth brother ; 
and infused new life into the 
movement, which had begun to 
languish somewhat before he set- 
tled down to the work. 

There were various reasons why 
Bishop Quodlibet should be hail- 
fellow-well-met with the major- 
general; in fact it was only in 
accordance with the fitness of 
things. Both belonged to the 
“upper crust”—one by right of 
office, and the other by birth. 
Both were born rulers of men. 
Each could make it hot for the 
other ; but both were by instinct 
gentlemen, so they did not fight, 
but preserved an armed neutrality, 
and a friendly intercourse socially. 

At a hastily summoned preli- 
minary meeting of the leading 
citizens who were “on the Lord’s 
side ”—as the ‘Westerly Standard ’ 
advertisement phrased it—it was 
unanimously carried that the 
major- general, who was in the 
chair, should without delay scek 
& private interview with the 


Bishop, for the purpose of taking 
“immediate and effective steps to 
stem this torrent of iniquity, the 
flood-gates of which were so soon 
to be let loose upon the town.” I 
quote the exact words of Mr 
Emerson Digley, the worthy 
grocer of High Street, whose 
business success depended mainly 
upon the joint goodwill of the 
major-general and the Bishop ; 
because, obviously, these two with 
their followings comprised the 
local community. His proposal 
was warmly seconded by Mr Henry 
Spalding, also of the High Street, 
butcher — a comparatively new- 
comer, who was driven by force 
of circumstances to take sides, 
though he had been for some time 
uncertain. But his rival, Wilson, 
had openly gone over to the enemy, 
and had taken shares, and actually 
been put on the local race com- 
mittee among all the swells. Be- 
ing a man now of great wealth, 
derived from a long-standing and 
an almost exclusive trade, a 
breeder of horses and prize stock, 
and fond of sport, this Wilson 
could afford to do as he liked. 
Spalding had his way to make. 
He did a good and clever stroke 
of business when he told the 
major-general before the meeting 
began, and as a strict secret, how 
this Wilson had publicly said that 
old Bynge-Hudson, the Bishop, 
Canon Fungus, and the whole 
sanguinary lot might go to—I 
can’t repeat the language—a warm 
place ; for that the game would be 
won in spite of ’em. He forgot, 
or at all events did not add, how 
Wilson had said, “If they pre- 
ferred carrion to good meat, they 
were welcome to deal with Henry 
Spalding for it.” This was outside 
the point at issue, and Spalding 
was quite justified—conveying, as 
it did, a foul aspersion on both 
man and meat—in substituting 
words of more solemn import from 
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the recesses of his own breast, and 
which were likely to tell to ad- 
vantage. “‘He that is not with 
me,’ General, ‘is against me.’” 

* Clearly — quite so— hem!” 
said the old soldier, with some- 
thing like a sneer. 

It always gave the major- 
general the fidgets to hear any 
one else quoting texts. I don’t 
know why: he seemed somehow 
to think they were his by right; 
and in his heart he hated traders 
as traders, though as units with 
souls to be saved he loved them. 
This is a distinction which I have 
often heard stated, but could never 
quite understand : I leave it. 

He was a courageous old chap, 
as those knew who had served 
under or with him ; and even now, 
in his white old age, his eye 
sparkled, and his blood ran 
quicker and warmer at the pros- 
pect of even local social war. He 
liked the excitement of conflict ; 
it made him feel young, even 
though the sensation went peril- 
ously close to second childhoood. 
The “Church militant” was a 
phrase he loved; and it was a 
treat to hear him join in the 
hymn “Onward! Christian sol- 
diers,” with which the proceedings 
opened. The uncomfortable quar- 
ters to which Wilson had assigned 
him, even though in good com- 
pany, were precisely those which 
he had laboured hard, both in 
season and out of season, to avoid ; 
and it was not likely that he 
would tamely submit to being 
consigned thereto—like a bale of 
goods with a label on—by a “con- 
founded butcher.” In his early 
youth he would not have selected 
so lengthy an expletive. But we 
linger too long over mere trifles. 

The major-general rose amid 
rounds of applause, and when 
silence was restored he went at 
once to business, 
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**Gentlemen,” he said, “ I accept 
the trust you have reposed in me, 
I accept it with pride and pleas- 
ure, though I feel that you could 
easily have selected a better man.” 

Cries of “No! no!” 

“Yes,” he said, with lowering 
eyebrows, ‘‘ selected a better man.” 
He never allowed himself to be 
contradicted privately or publicly, 
“Excuse me. I insist on this 
point before I proceed,” and he 
presented his first finger at the 
audience as though it were a pistol- 
barrel. 

The audience took the hint, and 
let him have his way. 

“You could, I repeat, have 
selected a better—a far better 
man, but—no man more sincere. 
There are some points on which I 
will give place to no one. What 
I say I mean, and what I under- 
take I will carry through or perish 
in the attempt.” Then he moved 
his coat-tails and sat down. 

There were thunders of applause. 
Ultimately it was settled that the 
whole thing, at this stage, should 
be left in the hands of the major- 
general, He was in his own per- 
son to form a deputation to the 
Bishop, representing thus the con- 
centrated essence of opinion, as 
expressed at this preliminary 
meeting. 

He :ost no time in presenting 
himself at the episcopal palace, 
which was a good way out of town. 
He covered the distance, next 
morning, at a quick march, not- 
withstanding his great age, all the 
way. The Bishop expected him, 
having had early intimation of his 
mission from the Rev. Septimus 
Stole, who despatched his curate, 
poor Tinkler, at 8 o’clock, with a 
copy of the newspaper, marked, 
for his lordship to digest at break- 
fast. He was in his study 
when the major-general came, ap- 
parently profoundly engaged with 
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some old folio — possibly one of 
“The Fathers.” 

“T am rejoiced to see you, Gen- 
eral,” he said, rising and shaking 
hands warmly; “be seated.” And 
with the episcopal hands he placed 
a chair opposite to himself for his 
visitor. 

“You are very kind,” responded 
the stately old soldier. “You 
will excuse my calling at this 
early hour.” 

“You are welcome, General, at 
any hour.” There was here a mu- 
tual bow. It was not a fact, but 
still it was a compliment the soldier 
felt, and as such had to be ac- 
knowledged in some way ; but as 
a mere compliment he did not 
think it worth a reply more ex- 
plicit than an expression of a lively 
sense of his lordship’s kindness. 
After these preliminaries, they got 
their chairs closer together by 
degrees, and settled down to busi- 
ness. 

The Bishop had, on more than 
one occasion before this, fallen in 
for some share of abuse from his 
clergy behind his back for “ allow- 
ing himself to be led” by, instead 
of leading, old Bynge- Hudson— 
notably so in reference to lay 
preaching and to certain mission 
services ; but still he didn’t seem 
to profit by his experience, or to 
mind much one way or other. 
The fact was simply that, while 
his inferiors were jealous he was 
altogether without envy, and didn’t 
grudge the General his triumphs 
over the ungodly. So Stole, who 
was, as we know, an arch-High- 
Churchman, was in duty bound to 
swallow the bitter pill as adminis- 
tered by his ordained superior ; 
and Canon Fungus and all the 
cathedral dignitaries, for the same 
reason, did as the Bishop’s private 
chaplain did; while the outsiders, 
for various reasons and motives of 
different degrees and weight, had, 
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as a matter of expediency, to fol- 
low suit. Mrs Fungus was, as we 
also know, of the Lapsus family in 
the peerage, and had once vaguely 
hinted at a connection between it 
and the Bynge-Hudsons; which 
on being told to the General by 
a would-be toady, resulted in the 
most violent unchristian outburst 
on his part, that had ever escaped 
him (and of which he was heartily 
ashamed), with regard to the 
females of that illustrious house. 
But this by the way. His hetero- 
dox views did not detract from the 
high estimation in which he was 
held by the simple-minded Tinkler, 
who regarded him, secretly, as one 
to worship and honour and look 
up to, as a man of sterling worth 
and piety. To Stole he was a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, to Tinkler 
a veritable hero, a child of God, 
even though he did not believe in 
the laying on of hands which had 
made Tinkler what he was. Stole’s 
mission was to prate of our spiritual 
mother — the true Church; while 
Tinkler accepted the utterly un- 
orthodox dictum of the author 
of ‘Sheep Folds,’ “ Wherever one 
hand meets another helpfully, that 
is the only true mother Church 
which ever was or ever shall be.” 
Between these two human ex- 
tremes of High and Low there 
was a fluid mass which took shape 
or ran into jelly, according to 
the theological temperature of the 
Episcopate. As we said, Dr 
Quodlibet respected and loved the 
fellow-worker who carried on his 
mining operations against the cita- 
del of sin with uncompromising 
bravery and rectitude. 

“ He is with us, my dear Stole,” 
his lordship would say, “at least 
in the estimation of the enemy, if 
not in yours ; let us remember this, 
and be thankful also. If he differs 
on some non-vital points, he differs 
as a true gentleman.” 

E 
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“There is much in all this, of 
course, my lord,” Stole replies, 
feeling himself all the time to be 
relatively, like Canon Fungus, of 
the hereditary elect. ‘Still our 
ordination — our divine commis- 
sion——” 

“Yes, yes; of course. But 
looking at these things from the 
highest point of view, we are all, 
surely, more or less commissioned. 
The General holds, at all events, 
beyond all question, brevet rank 
in the Army of God.” 

This being so settled by consti- 
tuted authority, there was nothing 
more to be said by a dutiful son 
of the Church ; or if there was, he 
was too dutiful to utter it. But 
how if the differences were vital 
after all? 

It must not be denied that there 
were strong grounds for the alarm 
felt by Stole, Fungus, and others, 
at the influence which the major- 
general had over the Bishop in 
things non-secular; for not only 
did he, with Tinkler, accept the 
dictum which we have given from 
‘Sheep Folds,’ but the further 
explanation and amplification as 
given by its distinguished author : 
* Your sectarian of every species, 
small and great, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, of High Church or Low, in 
so far as they think themselves in 
the right and others in the wrong, 
these are the true fog children, 
bodies of putrescent vapour and 
skin, blown bagpipes for the fiends 
to pipe with.” It is nota pleasant 
thing or a safe thing to associate 
on terms of equality socially with 
a man who looks upon you spir- 
itually as a body of putrescent 
vapour, or as a blown bagpipe 
for devils’ music. 

I cannot here resist the paren- 
thetical remark on my own ac- 
count, irrelevant though it be, 
that I am of the same opinion 
as the great writer above quoted 
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—namely, that if there be music 
at all in the infernal regions, it 
must be Scotch: the passage seems 
to imply as much. 

The result of the major-general’s 
visit was satisfactory to himself at 
least. He hurried back to the 
town with the information that 
the Bishop would receive and con- 
fer with the deputation next day, 
so that no precious time should be 
lost. He did not stop to think 
how much the sour grapes element 
entered into the estimate formed 
of him by the smaller luminaries 
that revolved round the Bishop. 
Theology and carpology are very 
near akin. 

In any case, shall we not laugh, 
my friend—you and I? Even the 
great and serious Lycurgus had 
statuettes of Mirth in every cham- 
ber. It does not follow that we 
are ill-natured because we are 
amused, or sour because we are 
sharp—even at other people’s ex- 
pense— though it is a common 
mistake which other people are 
prone to make in judging us, par- 
ticularly if we have the evil repu- 
tation of being satirical; and yet 
those “ other people ” are not more 
mistaken in their diagnosis than 
we are, sometimes, when we think 
ourselves ultra-cute. ‘It is the 
chief stronghold of our hypocrisy 
to be ever judging one another,” 
says Milton; and none of us 
escape, or altogether overcome the 
tendency to criticise our neigh- 
bours—which has, it must be 
owned, great satisfaction in it. 
But whether the sense of enjoy- 
ment is most keen among the 
malignant or among the humane, 
is a question which I do not pre- 
tend to determine—any more 
than I could pretend to determine 
whether the hungry hounds or 
the fully fed master of the pack 
goes for the fox with the greater 


gusto. 
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CHAPTER XV.—A DUBIOUS POINT SETTLED. 


**A doubtful trembling seized me first all o'er, 
Theo wishes and a warmth unknown before. 
What followed was all ecstasy.” 


The most exquisite, the most 
intense unrest, is by the super- 
ficial or the uninitiated often mis- 
taken for repose. The child at 
first believes its humming-top to 
be more alive when it goes blun- 
dering noisily, banging madly 
against table and chairs, than 
when it stands erect, steadily re- 
volving on its axis. Our mental 
growth makes havoc of our crude 
conclusions. And when the adult 
goes from tops to theories—takes, 
perhaps, to reading Herbert Spen- 
cer—he begins to see the logical 
dangers that beset a want of a 
due both-sidedness ; nay, more, he 
then discovers that not only are 
there both sides to every question, 
but a great many sides, and that, 
after all, inconclusion is the nearest 
approach to finality. 

Aunt Polly began to be puzzled 
by Lavinia ; and in contemplating 
her perplexity, I have naturally 
been led into the above remarks. 
Hitherto the good soul had only seen 
the humming-top, so to speak, in 
its peripatetic and unsteady stages ; 
and the sudden change toquiescence, 
reserve, and calm troubled her. 
Was it incipient illness, or what ? 

Gradually Aunt Polly ranged 
herself on the side of those philos- 
ophers who start with a basis of 
experience ; and arguing by a pro- 
cess of induction, she arrived at a 
pretty correct solution of the diffi- 
culty. Mr Samuel Pipperly had, 
if the truth must be told (and 
there is really no reason why it 
should not), been sedulously play- 
ing a little game with Aunt Polly 
as the principal figure ; and, with 
the side-light which this fact let 
in upon her understanding, she 
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was able to read between the lines 
—to diagnose very correctly the 
symptoms of disturbance exhibited 
by her niece. Putting two and 
two together, she reached a correct 
quotient in mental arithmetic ; 
and she wisely deemed it prudent 
rather to await developments than 
to discuss possible issues with the 
person most interested. 

The two sat together in a win- 
dow of the large up-stairs drawing- 
room of the bank-house; Aunt 
Polly knitting sedulously, the 
morning sun lighting up that 
lovely hair of Lavinia’s, which 
Lieutenant Fitz had so irreverently 
called red, while she sat with her 
head resting against the shutter 
—her hands lying idly clasped to- 
gether in her lap. 

There had been several spas- 
modic efforts at conversation made 
by the elder woman, but the key- 
note had not been struck, for the 
simple reason that there was con- 
straint; both felt it, and Aunt 
Polly was wary. She was not an 
adept, and she feared to touch the 
chords of that most delicate of 
instruments—the young heart that 
throbbed so loud she could almost 
hear it. Silence seemed natural, 
and more safe than chatter. 

Gradually there stole upon them 
a sense of outside motion and 
bustle, a noise of increasing activ- 
ity in the streets—the buzz of 
voices, the clatter of feet. Aunt 
Polly, sticking her needles into the 
ball of worsted and impaling these 
on the work she was doing, got up 
and looked out. 

“T think I hear a distant band, 
Lavinia dear. Yes, I do—faintly, 
in the distance.” 
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“Ah!” said Lavinia, still mo- 
tionless and listless. 

“Oh yes, look! The people 
are all running, just as if they had 
never seen a soldier in their lives 
before !” 

“You dear inconclusive old 
thing!” said Lavinia. 

Aunt Polly looked round with 
a smile, ‘“ Well, to be sure, you 
are complimentary.” 

“T’m very rude—TI shouldn’t 
have called you old. But you 
don’t mind.” 

“Not a bit!” 

“But you are inconclusive all 
the same.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is just because they have 
seen soldiers before that they— 
want to see them again.” 

“Just get up and look,” said 
Aunt Polly. 

“And you are just as bad as 
the rest,” said Lavinia, rising and 


putting an arm round Aunt Polly. 
The music came nearer, and 
The Do-or- 


Dies were rapidly approaching, and 


grew more distinct. 


would soon be in sight. Aunt 
Polly felt the girl’s heart beat 
with alarming force. Suddenly 
the regiment, turning the corner 
at the top of the High Street, 
made its appearance, headed by 
the band—a good way off still; 
and as suddenly Aunt Polly 
turned instinctively, feeling that 
there was “something wrong.” 
As she did so, the colour faded 
from Lavinia’s face, and she be- 
came wan, the pent-up feelings 
giving utterance to a deep sigh. 
She would have dropped, only for 
the strong arms that held her up. 

“ Move away, darling,” she said, 
“out of—the hot sun.” And she 
led Lavinia to the sofa. ‘“ Let me 
run and get you the smelling-salts, 
or a glass of water, child.” 

“No, no! I shall be all right in 
amoment. Oh aunt! dear aunt!” 
she exclaimed after a pause. “TI 
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am such a fool! such an utter 
fool !” 

‘Fool, child — nonsense! You 
never were anything of the sort.” 

“Qh! indeed, indeed I am!” 
still more vehemently and passion- 
ately; “Iam! I am!” 

Aunt Polly looked scared, and 
no wonder, there was such a 
strange, distant, far-away look in 
the eyes she gazed at. 

“You are over-excited, my 
dear,” she said ; “your nerves are 
unstrung. You are quite upset, 
I can see. We'll have Dr Col- 
lyrium round by-and-by.” 

“T don’t want him.” 

“Yes, you do. You have over- 
taxed your strength. You haven't, 
in fact, got over that ball yet.” 

It was true in more senses than 
one, they both felt. 

“No,” said Lavinia, speaking 
with a touching mournfulness, “I 
have not got over it—nor shall I 
ever. Oh, never! never!” 

With startling vehemence she 
uttered the last words, hid her 
face on Aunt Polly’s breast, and 
burst into tears, which came with 
a copiousness calculated to seri- 
ously damage the body of the dress 
on which they fell; but all the 
same the kind soul let her weep, 
feeling that it was fit and safe 
to have “a good cry,” and more- 
over, not quite knowing what else 
to do at the moment. 

The band was playing 
charming soldier’s tune— 


that 


‘* Wrap me up in my old stable jacket, 
And say a poor buffer lies low, lies low. 


The troops were only a few yards 
away. 

“My dear child,” said the good 
creature, after a pause, “ you must 
not give way. Get up, and don’t 
spoil your eyes. I must go and 
havea look. There! come. Well, 
very well! I'll go and see for 
myself if you won’t. Oh, here 
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they are! There’s the dear old 
colonel, looking as proud as Punch, 
and Captain Tiptop, and—and— 
yes—see. Oh, there’s Major 
Tynte! He’s stopping. What is 
it? Why, I do declare he’s— 
he’s making signs—-he’s, yes, he 
really is coming across! Lavinia, 
run, child, and let him in!” 

“Are you crazed, Aunt Polly? 
Let him ring.” 

But Aunt Polly disobeyed the 
order; and after acknowledging 
the salutation she sped down- 
stairs, regardless of consequences, 
and with an agility which would 
have done credit to a child of ten. 

Lavinia, with fingers interlaced 
and hands pressed hard against 
her palpitating heart, sat upright, 
and with a vigorous effort of will 
recovered her self-control. There 
was a momentary feeling of mental 
tension, painfully oppressive while 
it lasted, but she conquered it; 
and with a woman’s instinct— 
which is not necessarily vanity— 
she looked to her eyes and hair in 
the big circular mirror opposite to 
where she sat. There is no woman 
worthy of the name who would 
not, I stoutly maintain, have, 
under the circumstances, looked 
at herself. The impulse is not 
only pardonable but creditable, 
since it springs from the wish to 
make the best of one’s self, and is 
the reverse of indifference. 

Down-stairs there was a warm 
greeting, and an animated con- 
versation while it lasted. The 
few moments gave her time to 
recruit her courage. Aunt Polly 
knew the value of, and the neces- 
sity for, this interval, and she 
purposely prolonged it. Presently 
the footsteps reached the stairs, 
and here there was another short 
parley, as the voices became more 
distinct. 

“May I see her?” said the 
major; “she will not be offended, 
will she?” 


“Not a bit in the world,” said 
the cheery old lady. “I'll answer 
for that. Of course you haven’t 
time to stand on ceremony.” 

“But I might simply have left 
this with you,” said the major. 

Aunt Polly declined to take 
charge of the letter. ‘“ You had 
better give it her yourself,” she 
said, going up before him. 

“ Well,” said the major, “if 
you will ask her to give me just 
one moment. I have to beg of her 
to do me a favour. She is so 
kind, I am sure I may trespass on 
her good-nature.” 

This speech brought them to the 
landing of the drawing-room door. 
The heart inside beat loud and fast. 

“She will do anything for you 
—for anybody,” said Aunt Polly; 
“she is so kind and good.” The 
latter part of the little speech was 
added as a sort of set-off to the 
beginning, which she thought too 
exclusive under the circumstances 
to be quite the thing, or to be 
uttered without a saving clause, 
which made it general in its appli- 
cation. 

* Will you announce me?” 

“Oh, you may go in,” responded 
Aunt Polly, opening the door as 
she spoke. “ Lavinia, dear, here 
is Major Tynte to say good-bye. 
I'll be back in a moment or two.” 

Was it very wrong to shut the 
door and leave them together? Of 
course it was highly improper ; 
and strange to say, though I am 
a very strict person on such points 
as this, I am so inconsistent as to 
like Aunt Polly all the better. 
She didn’t even wait on the land- 
ing, but went all the way down- 
stairs again, and sat quite still in 
the front sitting-room, with her 
hands clasped together in her lap, 
waiting and watching. If she 
had caught any of the servants, 
or Samuel Pipperly himself on the 
way up, she would have stopped 
them at the risk of her life. She 
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saw it all now, dear soul, and was 
so glad and sorry that she really 
did not know whether to laugh or 
ery, and so did neither. 

“Miss Harman,” said the major, 
holding out his hand, which she 
took with a kindly smile, “if I 
came only on my own account 
and for personal reasons at this 
unconscionable hour, I should need 
to apologise—and particularly after 
our last meeting—but I do not; I 
He spoke with a mani- 
fest effort, which was pathetic, and 
moved her. 

“T am very glad to see you, 
major,” was all she could say. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t de- 
serve that you should be; but it 
is a great comfort to hear you say 
so, because I felt most fully the 
force and the absolute justness of 
the reproof you administered to 
me quite recently. It was not 
manly of me to play a waiting 
game, and recklessly too, at the 
last moment, with—with—an un- 
certain hand. It is kind of you 
to forgive and forget.” 

*T have nothing to forgive, and 
I did not say anything about for- 
getting, major,” she said, with a 
calmness which led him to a wrong 
conclusion. 

* Ah!” he replied, “you are so 
good that I am sure you will at 
least read my actions as favourably 
as they can be read after—after I 
am gone.” 

“T will,” she said; “ you may 
rest assured of that.” 

“Thanks,” he said. He was 
embarrassed still by the same mis- 
leading calmness. ‘‘ I1—I—did not 
quite know that I should see you 
to-day. I did not feel that I had 
a right to call specially, so I have 
written here full particulars of a 
sad story, with the details of which 
I became acquainted unexpectedly 
at the last moment. It concerns 
a woman in dire distress. I knew 
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that this fact would in itself appeal 
forcibly to you; but there are 
other facts which will touch you, 
as—as—they have touched me, 
you—you are so kind and good.” 
He did not see how, by implica- 
tion, he was lauding himself, but 
went on bravely. ‘I ask a very 
great favour—I know and feel 
that ; but I have a firm conviction, 
as I said before, that I shall not 
appeal to you in vain.” 

**T will do all I can—for you— 
major,” she replied. ‘I will do 
it with pleasure. It will be a very 
great gratification if I can be of 
any service to any one in whom 
you take an interest.” There was 
a change of tone which gave him 
comfort. 

“Thank you again—a thousand 
times. The story is too long to 
tell; and unfortunately my time 
is short—so short! But you will 
find all in this formidable docu- 
ment—I mean all about this case. 
And now I must bid you—fare- 
well!” 

He raised his eyes to her ex- 
pressive face, as he stood before 
her, the perfection of a manly, 
honourable, and handsome soldier. 
There came suddenly into the heart 
of each a rush—an overwhelming 
rush of feeling fraught with all the 
pathos of uncertainty and all the 
terrible possibilities of the future. 
Should they never meet again? 
Ah! the torture, the tension, the 
agony of it—the pity of it! And 
so, and thus the supreme moment 
had come. There was no time 
now to temporise or to trifle with 
it: it was—Fate! By a sudden 
impulse he held out both hands, 
and instantly her head was on his 
breast, and she was clasped in the 
warm embrace that told in silent 
stillness the secret so long con- 
cealed. ‘My darling!” he said 
at last, “this is indeed an im- 
measurable joy—a joy which I had 
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hungered for, but had given up all 
hope of tasting. Mine! mine! 
mine!” and he kissed the dear lips 
again and again, and yet again, to 
emphasise the fact of possession. 
She did not speak, she was so sadly 
happy—poor Lavinia ! 

Aunt Polly moved unquietly in 
her chair down-stairs, as if by 
some subtle process the current of 
excited feeling had been conveyed 
to her through the floor and ceiling. 
She felt by instinct—there is no 
other way of accounting for the 
fact— that things were coming 
right up-stairs ; and the kind soul 
waited patiently for developments. 

Time was short, and the moments 
golden and precious beyond price. 
The major made the most of them. 
It is not fair for us to intrude or 
to record too minutely the re- 
mainder of the parting scene. 

Aunt Polly caught the last 
words as he opened the drawing- 
room door: these were enough, 
and it was well. ‘I shall be 
back,” he said ; “don’t fear. Keep 
up a good heart, and don’t be 
frightened. There isn’t really 
much danger; and the General 
has actually undertaken to finish 
the whole thing in a few weeks 
with the present reinforcements.” 

Die! He had no notion now of 
death. He felt as if he had taken 
a new lease of life; and the idea 
that a brush with King Cocoa and 
his wild warriors could end his 
happiness, now so newly born, 
could not be entertained for an 
instant. There was no room for 
it in the flying moments. There 
was a last silent embrace, and then 
another last one, more hurried 
still; and as he ran lightly down- 
stairs Aunt Polly met him with a 
beaming countenance in the hall. 

“Good-bye,” he said ; ““God bless 
you a thousand times!” He felt 
that somehow he owed all his luck 
to her; and, in his gratitude, he 
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went as near kissing her too as it 
was possible to go without actually 
committing himself by an indis- 
cretion, which the good soul would 
have heartily forgiven, as readily 
as would her niece. 

She saw the major out, and then 
with amazing agility rushed up- 
stairs, to find Lavinia prone upon 
the sofa with her face buried in 
the soft cushion, crying as though 
her heart would break. She took 
the girl’s hand in hers, and sat 
there patiently by her side till the 
paroxysm was over ; knowing that 
it was good for the poor heart to 
weep, and that, after all, it would 
probably not break. 

At last relief came, and things 
began to mend, as was manifest by 
the sudden uprising of the patient, 
and the vigorous expression of her 
conviction that Aunt Polly was 
the dearest kindest soul in the 
wide world—an assertion empha- 
sised by a resounding kiss. 

“Well, to be sure!” was the 
semi-credulous but cheery response, 
after she had with both hands re- 
arranged her head-gear, which had 
been seriously “disrupted” by the 
proceedings. 

“Since when, I wonder ?” 

“Since always,” was the very 
illogical rejoinder. 

“Stuff, my dear—all stuff! Get 
up and walk about now; it will 
do you good. Here! come along.” 

They paraded the room silently 
together—up and down, backwards 
and forwards twice, with an arm 
round each other’s waist. Coming 
suddenly to a halt before one of 
the mirrors, an idea seemed sud- 
denly to strike the elder. 

“ Just look!” she said ; “ why, 
we are actually, I do declare, just 
exactly like an engaged couple. 
How absurd!” They were near 
the door at the moment. “ Do 
you know, what, Lavinia ?—the 
major has actually taken away the 
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small photo in the little bronze 
frame. It was there—I saw it 
this morning ;” and she put her 
hand on the angle bracket cover- 
ing the blank where it used to 
stand. 

“ Oh, aunt, how unkind! Why 
did you give it him, or let him 
have it? That horrid thing with 
the awfully unbecoming hat. I 
wouldn’t for anything !” 

“Well, why didn’t you watch 
him, and have your wits about you ? 
I didn’t give him leave to take it, 
and he didn’t ask ; but it’s gone.” 

So it was—clearly—and there 
was no help for it. ‘ Well, never 
mind,” said Lavinia. ‘ You come 
and sit down here. I want to tell 
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you such a secret—if you promise 
faithfully not to breathe a word 
about it to living mortal.” 

“Goodness me! But, of course, 
I will promise. I have such curi- 
osity. I wonder what it can be 
all about?” And she put on an 
amused look of blank ignorance. 

“ Now, don’t pretend to be too 
innocent, or I’]l not take you into 
my confidence.” 

So Aunt Polly immediately 
looked knowing ; and they sat 
down together on the sofa, where 
we will leave them exchanging 
confidences, the purport of which 
we may safely be allowed to guess 
without much danger of going too 
far afield. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A DEPUTATION, 


** Quot homines tot sententiz.” 


—TERENCE, 


** But how, my lord, shall we resist it now? 
It must be thought on.” 


The Bishop received the depu- 
tation standing. Personally, there 
is more dignity in the erect posi- 
tion; and towards your visitors 
there is seemingly more respect. 
Added to this, there was that 
courtly graciousness of manner, 
which was his lordship’s strong 
point when he liked to assert it 
—as he did on this important 
occasion. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, after the 
preliminary hand-shaking all round, 
which was inclusive and impar- 
tial—emphasising, but not offen- 
sively, or unduly marking distinc- 
tions of social position,—“ gentle- 
men, pray be seated.” 

He set the example; and lean- 
ing back in his chair while the 
unavoidable confusion of adjust- 
ment was subsiding, he played 
effectively with a large paper-knife 
till the hush of expectation came, 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


after the movement and _ the 
bustle. 

“ We meet,” he went on, “‘ upon 
a most momentous occasion—an 
occasion which means to me a 
new experience and an added re- 
sponsibility. I will not evade it, 
because, to be open and frank 
with you, I feel that to evade it 
would be to neglect a manifestly 
plain, an obvious duty, however 
unequal to the task I may be.” 

“My lord,” said the major-gen- 
eral, starting up, “ I feel, and each 
one of us here to-day feels that, 
in placing you at the head of this 
movement, we have done the right 
thing.” 

There was a general cry of Hear / 
hear / which said as plainly as it 
could well be said, that the meet- 
ing would not suffer even his 
lordship to depreciate himself. 
He took the hint with a bland 
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and gratified smile, and the warrior 
resumed his seat, with the air of 
a man who had done, neatly and 
effectively, what the circumstances 
demanded —no more and no less. 
“Our worthy and _ rightly 
esteemed friend,” went on the 
Bishop, ‘who has just paid me 
so flattering a compliment, has 
been good enough to clear the 
ground for us by forwarding to 
me a very plain and succinct state- 
ment of the object you have in 
view in seeking my co-operation. 
I do not conceal from myself the 
fact that I see before me a most 
influential, a most representative 
gathering of citizens. This is sat- 
isfactory, gentlemen. We should 


approach the subject in a very 
earnest and a very prayerful 
spirit.” 

Here he paused for due effect ; 
and the company assumed, with 
various degrees of success, a rev- 
erential aspect. 


One man looked 
up, another looked down; one 
shut his eyes, another opened his ; 
one changed his right leg over his 
left, another put his left over his 
right ; one man pushed his hands 
into his pockets, another drew his 
out. The major-general knit his 
bushy brows. Everybody did 
something, the reverse of what he 
had been doing; and the net re- 
sult seemed to be a cumulative 
and more concentrated interest. 
The Bishop piled it on. 

“We are in the hands of God, 
gentlemen. We should not fora 
moment lose sight of that solemn 
and awful truth. We are entirely 
and absolutely in the hands of 
God. And that being so, gen- 
tlemen—that, I say, being so, it 
is a source of great consolation 
to me—as it must also be to you 
——to feel that, in His hands, we 
are safe. He will guide us, gen- 
tlemen, rest assured, to a right 
conclusion.” 
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Of course the Bishop knew. He 
delivered the words with out- 
stretched palm. He was clearly 
on terms of intimacy with Divine 
Providence by right of office, and 
spoke authoritatively on what he 
understood to be a fact. Major- 
General Bynge-Hudson, who did 
not think it opportune to quarrel 
with the sentiment, did not ques- 
tion the authority which Dr Quod- 
libet had for uttering it, and so it 
passed muster as a truism with 
the others. 

“And now, gentlemen, I am 
entirely and absolutely at your 
service. Be so good, therefore, as 
to be perfectly open and candid 
with me, stating, without reserve, 
what your views and wishes are, 
and how, in your opinion, I can 
best be of service.” Here his 
eyes took in, in one comprehensive 
sweep of vision, the visitors col- 
lectively, and then rested momen- 
tarily upon Canon Fungus. 

That dignitary rose. He did 
not relish having to play second 
fiddle to old Bynge-Hudson ; but 
even this was better than not to 
assert himself at all as an instru- 
ment in that social orchestra. 

“As our spiritual head, my 
lord,” said the Canon, “you will 
excuse me if I say that we look 
to you for guidance, for light and 
leading —if I may say so. It 
would be presumption to do more. 
I put it to the members of this 
deputation, which you have so 
kindly received here to-day, 
whether it would not savour of 
dictation on our part to suggest 
any hard-and-fast line of action.” 

“Quite so: Hear! hear!” ejac- 
ulated Ridgeway, a small trades- 
man with a very big opinion of 
himself. This evoked a consensus 
of opinion evinced by a responsive 
Hear! hear/ but with a sharp 
superadded hem / from the major- 
general for his own private self- 
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support and mental protest. As 
a Plym, he objected to the “spir- 
itual head” assertion, but he let 
it pass without further remark 
for the sake of harmony. 

“T fully recognise my respon- 
sibility,” said the Bishop; “and I 
appreciate the confidence which 
you so kindly repose in me; but 
I cannot conceal from myself the 
knowledge that the subject is one 
foreign to my functions and to 
my experience, for I cannot say 
that I have ever even been on a 
race-course,” 

“That don’t make no matter, 
my lord,” said Mr Dewar, an- 
other tradesman, speaking up and 
encouraged by the success of 
Ridgeway— “not a pin’s worth, 
so it don’t.” Dewar was a strict 
Methodist, now for the moment 
intoxicated, or let us say exhilar- 
ated, by the good company he was 
in. To his mind the case was one 
logically on all-fours with the 
question of the suppression of the 
stage. He had never been to a 
theatre, but his son had, and as 
a consequence—Dewar argued— 
went long ago to perdition. 

“We'll back you up, my lord, 
every man on us—from the Gen- 
eral down to your humble ser- 
vant,” 

“Quite so!” again interpolated 
Ridgeway, leading off the ap- 
plause with another “Hear! 
hear !” 

With such patting on the back, 
even a bishop will get over his 
modesty and nervousness. So 
after a little more skirmishing 
and by-play the real work began, 
and the meeting settled down to 
business—which we need not fully 
report. I merely cull such pre- 


liminary portions as I think likely 
to be interesting or characteristic. 

“The issue cannot be doubtful, 
my friends, since—as I said—we 
are in the hands of God; but, 
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nevertheless, the path is strewn 
with many and great difficulties, 
There are various forms of mad- 
ness, but this—this—hippomania 
(if I may coin a word) has always 
appeared to me to be the most 
unaccountable and extraordinary, 
The word is one which perhaps 
a fastidious classical scholar might 
take objection to and repudiate as 
a vile compound ”—and he smiled 
towards his chaplain; but this 
apologetically and indeed quite 
parenthetically. 

“Oh! not at all, my lord,” 
stammered the Rev. Septimus 
Stole, “really I assure you.” He 
was flattered and confused at the 
same time. 

Canon Fungus saw his opportun- 
ity, and jealously seized it. ‘* Your 
lordship forgets that your private 
chaplain rides a bicycle, and does 
not object therefore to a word 
similarly compounded. He may 
safely pardon his diocesan.” 

The Bishop smiled, so did Stole, 
as the best way out of it, so did a 
few others; and then so did all the 
remainder. 

“Strange and incredible as at 
first it may appear to you, gentle- 
men,” his lordship went on, ‘it is 
nevertheless an undoubted fact, as 
my clerical brethren will tell you, 
that the early Fathers actually 
countenanced horse-racing—if they 
did not even do more than coun- 
tenance it.” 

“The early mothers could not 
have been up to much in them 
times, my lord,” put in Dewar 
again, “or there would have been 
a different story to tell about that. 
The women is mostly to blame.” 

“Quite so! Hear! hear!” as 
before from Ridgeway. There was 
a suppressed titter now among 
the minority, but the Bishop kept 
his countenance this time — thus 
deprecating the merriment. He 
wished to convey to his clergy 
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that such lay ignorance was far 
too serious a matter to be laughed 
at in the first place; and in the 
second place, that the Fathers 
were no fit subject for a joke, 
under any circumstances. It was 
unseemly—to say the least of it— 
for Stole or Fungus to laugh. The 
Rev. Joseph Tinkler, who was 
devoid of all sense of humour, 
scored off his brother clerics this 
once—a thing which he seldom did. 

“T find confirmation of it here,” 
went on the Bishop, opening a 
large book in front of him, and 
putting his first finger on a par- 
ticular passage. “It is stated 
by St Jerome, in his life of St 
Hilarian, that the latter conse- 
crated a bowl of water for the 
sporting Christian Italicus, by the 
sprinkling of which upon his 
horse he was enabled to beat the 
horse of a pagan.” 

“The act of a black-leg and a 
swindler, my lord,” said an honest 
enthusiast in the background; “he 
deserved to be lynched, saint or 
no saint.” . 

“Quite so! Hear! hear!” 
again promptly uttered by Ridge- 
way. The sentiment met with 
general approval and consequent 
applause. The Bishop held up 
his hand deprecatingly. 

“Do not let us be too excited, 
gentlemen. It is not well to im- 
port undue heat into a friendly 
discussion.” This was spoken in 
an all-round sort of way, but was 
pointed at Ridgeway as the chief 
fomenter of this objectionable en- 
thusiasm. “I was about—when 
I was interrupted—to observe that 
this curious fact may have been 
the beginning of that want of 
moral rectitude which has always 
been associated with horse - rac- 
ing to the present day—so that 
the best animal seldom or never 
wins.” 

“That’s so, my lord; seldom or 
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never’s the word,” said Joe Arrow- 
smith, pastrycook and lay-preacher, 
who in his green youth had once, 
in a moment of weakness, which 
he had never forgotten, ventured 
a sovereign on “a sweep,” and 
lost it. ‘They get ‘pulled’ by a 
jockey, and you are never sure of 
fair play. Some outsider, that 
you hadn’t a shilling on, comes in 
first, and—there you are!” 

He spoke so fast that there 
wasn’t a chance of stopping him. 
The loss of his coin had given him 
an enduring interest in _horse- 
racing. Thus does the past tread 
ever on the heels of time, and give 
to memory its perennial youth. 

“Yet,” continued the Bishop, 
passing by the interruption, “ how 
strangely and mysteriously Provi- 
dence works! St Jerome goes on 
to record that the result of this 
particular race was the means of 
making, under God, many con 
verts to Christianity. Out of evil 
—good! But it is because I feel 
that the modern race-course can 
have no such satisfactory result, 
but one directly the opposite, that 
I do not hesitate to aid in the sup- 
pression of this projected scheme, 
and to do all that in me lies to 
stamp out the plague before it 
spreads. I shall ask all my clergy 
to give me their prayerful support, 
and to help me in the good work. 
The youth of their several parishes 
should be warned in time, and be 
put upon their guard. To effect 
these objects I intend, with the 
assistance of my private chaplain, 
to issue, at once, a circular note 
asking for an early sermon on the 
pitfalls and snares of horse-racing 
—to be preached in the several 
churches in my diocese.” 

Joe Arrowsmith resumed. “It 
ain’t so much pitfalls and snares, 
nor yet hurdles, fences, nor ditches. 
There is more to get over in this 
business than outsiders supposes, 
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my lord; or insiders, for the matter 
of that.” The words were mys- 
terious, to say the least of it. 

“T shall be glad of any infor- 
mation, I need hardly say,” said 
the Bishop, tentatively. “ Per- 
haps you would be good enough, 
sir, to explain.” There was just 
a shade of annoyance in his tone. 

Ridgeway came to his support 
with another Hear/ hear/ He 
thought it only right to back up 
authority. 

Joe Arrowsmith met the diffi- 
culty by asking a question. “ How 
about the Rev. John Chedder, my 
lord?” He paused for a reply, 
and then curtly remarked, “I 
doubt you'll have a hard nut to 
crack in that quarter.” 

The phrase was vague and vul- 
gar; but, somehow, there seemed 
to be a sensation of latent and 
sudden thunder in the air. 

**T do not yet quite catch your 
meaning, sir,” said the Bishop. 
And he looked from Joe to Ridge- 
way, then at Stole, and from him 
to Canon Fungus—his eyes open- 
ing wider as they moved. Could 
it be possible that there was a 
traitor among his lieutenants? 
Chedder had only lately been 
ordained and admitted to his dio- 
cese. The pause was awkward. 
At last the Canon broke it. 

“] think it only right to tell 
you, my lord, now that it has 
been thus openly referred to, that 
there is a report to the effect that 
the Rev. John Chedder is not 
only a subscriber to the race fund, 
but intends to run a horse. It 
is not mere idle rumour either, 
because Mr Chedder talks freely 
—so, at least, I understand—to 
everybody on the subject — and 
—and—in fact—backs his own 
horse.” 

* Ay! and backs his own horse 
honestly, like a man,” said a small, 
round - faced, featureless fellow, 
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with no hair about him except 
a beard on his poll, who suddenly 
emerged from the back row and 
showed front to the Canon. This 
was Mr Simon Flood, tobacconist, 
who, if the truth must be owned, 
was there not entirely of his own’ 
free will, but by order of his wife, 
and was therefore all the more 
disposed to be irate. “And what’s 
more, he’s not likely to go into a 
corner to do anything he does. I 
say that from what I know of the 
gentleman. He and I don’t agree 
in politics or religion, perhaps, but 
neither of us likes backbiting our 
neighbours; and I think Canon 
Fungus, my lord, ought to leave 
names unmentioned.” 

“JT was not the first to intro- 
duce them,” the Canon explained. 
But Flood had it in for Fungus, 
and would not be put down. 

“T think it a sight less objec- 
tionable, my lord,” he thundered 
out, “to have an odd young par- 
son here and there who goes in 
for races and other things, than a 
lot of older ones who go in for 
keeping shops and for trading— 
getting up co-operative stores and 
the like, and injuring small strug- 
gling tradesmen in their legitimate 
business, and poaching on their 
preserves.” He brought down his 
right fist into his left palm with a 
bang, and with a look at Canon 
Fungus, which spoke not only 
volumes but daggers. There were 
wheels within wheels. The Rev. 
John Chedder smoked, and got 
all his tobacco from Flood. 
Moreover, the Rev. John Ched- 
der had in his parish a brother- 
in-law of Flood, a saddler and 
harness - maker, who had _ lately 
got a big order from the young 
parson. Circumstances which were 
too strong for him drove Flood, as 
we said, to join the deputation ; 
but his feelings as a man and a 
brother-in-law went solid for 
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Chedder, and they would have 
done so even without the uncalled- 
for interference of the Canon with 
legitimate trade, through the co- 
operative stores. “I think it 
mean and shabby, my lord; I 
may as well speak plain!” 

The moment was a trying one 
for orthodoxy and the Church. 
In the presence of his Bishop it 
was incumbent on the Canon to 
rise to the occasion, and he en- 
deavoured to do so. 

“Well,” he said, with a bland 
smile, “I may, I suppose, Mr 
Flood, take it that the reference 
to co-operative stores is intended 
for me.” 

‘“‘Tf the cap fits,” said Flood. 

“ Quite so!” put in the irrepres- 
sible Ridgeway, rubbing his hands ; 
“Hear! hear!” He much en- 
joyed it. He thought the whole 


thing as good as a play. It was 
long, very long, since he had been 


toa theatre. It was possibly over 
forty years since he had so sinned 
and been converted ; but the dra- 
matic instinct asserted itself, and 
he was momentarily happy. 

“Oh yes, it fits exactly,” said 
the Canon, “that’s why I put it on. 
But you all seem to forget, as far 
as that goes, that some of the 
shopkeepers and others, who should 
know better, poach on my pre- 
serves and go in for a great deal of 
lay-preaching. It is only diamond 
eut diamond after all.” 

He was hitting hard below the 
belt, and the Bishop looked em- 
barrassed. He was afraid old 
Bynge-Hudson might cut up 
rough. He shook his head at the 
Canon. This was treading on too 
dangerous ground, for the major- 
general was a man not only of 
strong convictions, but with the 
courage of those convictions. A 
prompt application of the oiled 
feather was necessary and urgent. 


“My friends,” the Bishop said, 
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“let us for the present, in the face 
of the grave difficulties we have to 
contend with, lay aside our indi- 
vidual differences of opinion. I 
am anxious of all things that we 
should work together as one man, 
and present a bold unbroken front 
to the common enemy. Only by 
unanimity can we hope to succeed. 
I appeal with confidence to the 
good feeling and good sense of both 
the Canon and Mr Ridgeway, as 
well as to all our friends here to- 
day ; and i feel confident that I 
do not appeal in vain. It has 
been truly said that recrimination 
is a most powerful weapon—a 
most dangerous weapon—in contro- 
versy ; but noble minds are disin- 
clined to use it.” 

“ With regard to that, my lord,” 
persisted Flood, still inclined to be 
aggressive and disputatious, “I 
make bold to say——” 

“Oh! stuff and nonsense!” said 
the major-general, waxing wroth 
at such presumption, and depre- 
cating the bumptiousness of such 
small fry ; “let us get to business.” 

“ Quite so! Hear! hear!” from 
Ridgeway again, growing jealous of 
Flood’s pertinacity, and anxious, of 
all things, to be on the winning 
side. Under the circumstances, 
the Bishop thought he was safe in 
ignoring Flood, and he did so with 
a lofty disregard. 

“Tt has always been a source of 
wonder to me,” he said, resuming 
the judicial air, “that rational 
human beings—for I must pre- 
sume these people to be rational 
—should take such an interest in 
this demoralising pursuit. Wiser 
men than I have been equally 
puzzled. Even philosophy, in the 
dark ages, has grappled with the 
difficulty without finding a satis- 
factory solution. Pliny the Young- 
er says, if I mistake not, in a 
letter to Calvisius, that it is as- 
tonishing how so many thousands. 
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of sane human beings should be 
filled with the childish desire to 
see a number of horses gallop. 
But we have to deal with the 
humiliating fact as we find it; 
and the initial difficulty meets us 
at the outset, that we have to con- 
tend with the Legislature instead 
of obtaining its support. You are 
aware, gentlemen, of the fact that 
both Houses of Parliament are not 
ashamed to adjourn the business 
of the nation in order that their 
individual members may attend 
horse-races. This is a humiliat- 
ing admission, no doubt, but it is 
strictly true. What is to be done, 
then, by us, in this comparatively 
insignificant corner of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, by our vigorous 
and united action? It remains to 
be seen. Of course our first step 
must be to call a public meeting 
immediately.” 

“There is no time to be lost,” 
said a mild man in the rear. 

‘None — none whatever,” as- 
sented the Bishop. “No time 
should be lost in this—or in any 
other matter. The value of time 
cannot be overestimated. Through 
the ages and by all creeds this 
great truth has been accepted and 
acknowledged. My friend does 
well to remind us of it.” This 
was a figure of speech as to friend- 
ship on the part of his lordship, 
as the man was unknown to him ; 
but he felt grateful to the speaker 
for giving him an opportunity of 
introducing a bit of regulation 
padding of the orthodox kind. 
‘We must endeavour at once to 
enlist the sympathy of the fourth 
estate. The columns of that ster- 
ling print, the ‘Westerly Standard,’ 
are still open to us. The editor, 
whom I expected to see here to- 
day, will doubtless——” 

“ Nobbled! my lord,” suddenly 
ejaculated Simon Flood. 

“ Nobbled!” repeated his lord- 
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ship, with a bewildered and ques- 
tioning air. 

“Yes, nobbled ! last night. 
doubt about it.” 

The Bishop looked around for 
an explanation. There was an 
awkward pause. At last the 
major-general stepped into the 
breach. ‘ He means, I presume, 
that Mr Summers has been got at 
by this Hinch—been bribed, in 
fact. Is that it, Mr Flood?” 

“Yes, General. You've hit it, 
He has a leading article turning 
his coat to-day ; and one side of 
his paper is entirely taken up with 
Hinch’s advertisements. So it is 
all U P in that quarter.” 

There was a general sense of 
depression consequent on this ex- 
planation. 

*““T am surprised and pained 
beyond measure,” said the Bishop. 
And so he had a right to be, for 
Summers had always been a pro- 
nounced Churchman, who executed 
the cathedral printing, sold religi- 
ous books, and all that sort of 
thing. It was humiliating, to say 
the least of it. ‘‘We must, if 
needs be, start a paper of our own. 
I see nothing else for it. In all 
these cases the first consideration 
is a pecuniary one. I am there- 
fore prepared to head a subscrip- 
tion list with a donation of fifty 
pounds. We must be up and 
doing.” 

After the applause had subsided, 
the major-general announced that 
he would emulate the good example. 
More applause and more subscrip- 
tions followed, and finally a goodly 
sum was collected in the room, to 
be supplemented by an appeal to 
the outside public, the net result 
to be expended as his lordship 
should think best. Mr Pipperly, 
of course, consented to act as 
banker. And thus the opposition 
seemed fairly started. 

As the deputation retired, it was 
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intimated to the Rev. Joseph 
Tinkler by the chaplain that his 
lordship wished to see him privately 
in his study—a mandate which was 
duly obeyed, but with a nervous- 
ness which showed how unfrequent 
such an honour was. Did it bode 
good or evil? Probably we shall 
know in due time. While the 
interview is in progress we may as 
well take the opportunity of telling 
all that need be told as to the 
result of this important meeting, 
and the subsequent steps taken by 
its members to defeat the common 
enemy. 

Every one felt that Hinch was 
hard to beat, as in truth he was. 
He had the “whip hand” and a 
good “back” from a social and 
pecuniary point of view. In a few 
days the excitement became in- 
tense. It rose to boiling-heat on 
both sides. Public meetings were 


held, and the battle raged furious- 
ly. Hinch had any amount of 


“go,” The dates of the two days’ 
“events” were posted in large let- 
ters all over the town, and were 
actually stuck up on the major- 
general’s gate- piers by some un- 
regenerate bill-sticker. It was 
even said that a like outrage had 
been perpetrated at the entrance 
to the episcopal palace; but if 
so, the man at the gate-lodge was 
up early enough to remove the 
obnoxious placards before they 
caught the Bishop’s eye. <A large 
majority of the tradesmen of 
Westerly, from, it is reasonably 
to be presumed, the most sordid- 
ly interested motives, went over 
to the enemy; and the Rev. 
John Chedder created a huge 
scandal by openly and defiantly 
doing the same. The result was 
disastrous to the religious party 
in the contest, and the races were, 
it must be admitted, a complete 
success. 
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How many of the youth went 
astray, in consequence, it is quite 
impossible to say ; but it is an un- 
doubted fact that the Canon’s son, 
Joel, made a good thing out of 
it all, and puzzled his sisters by 
telling them of the apparently 
magical feat of “ putting a pony 
on a horse,” and “netting a 
clean hundred” thereby —as he 
told them in a moment of con- 
fidence. 

Putting a pony on a horse, and 
getting it to stay there, seemed to 
them such an extraordinary thing 
that they agreed not “ to split,” if 
he enlightened them as he prom- 
ised todo. Pending explanations, 
he generously presented each with 
a “fiver.” All this might be suf- 
ficient to show the demoralising 
tendency of the sport which the 
Bishop had set his clergy to de- 
nounce without effect; but if we 
take this case of young Fungus as 
a typical one, we are bound to 
follow it up—which we have not 
time to do—in order to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the immoral 
results of horse-racing. Suffice it 
to say that Joel had taken his 
first step on the downward path, 
and realised the dangerous truth, 
as expressed by the poet— 


‘*Lucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet.” 


But he is an utterly uninteresting 
personage at the best. I introduce 
him here merely to point a moral, 
and dismiss him without apology. 
I have a superstitious theory. I 
may be wrong; but it appears to 
me that if you socially handicap 
your first-born with such a name 
as Joel, you can’t expect much 
good out of him in the race of life. 
Of course young fellows will go to 
the dogs, quite irrespective of the 
accidents of baptism ; but, all the 
same, I hold to my belief. 
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A DAY’S RAID INTO NORTHUMBERLAND. 


From the inn at Chollerford 
Bridge, where the North Tyne 
sweeps majestically under its over- 
shadowing trees, we start on a 
breezy July day—the 24th of this 
month in the year 1890—one of 
the few summer days of the 
season. Our equipage is a one- 
horse trap, and our course is along 
the Military Way, between the 
Roman Wall and the Vallum. 
Our designation is Sewingshields, 
nine miles onwards. “Ben” (a 
collie) and “Spot” (a fox-hound) 
career in joy when the active mare 
begins its trot. They are out for 
a holiday—so are we. Ben, the 
wretch, treats the pace of the fast- 
trotting mare as a joke; and actu- 
ally, ever and anon, jumps a dike, 
and takes a turn for himself, and 


hard-pressed hares cross the road, 


and dodge under gates. But Ben 
is more agile and swift than skil- 
ful; and he returns satisfied ap- 
parently with his chasse, perhaps 
dimly feeling this the surest thing 
in life. There is joy in the air, 
for the north-west wind rushes, 
and sways the heavy-leaved trees 
ere we get into the bare moor- 
land ; and the pearly white clouds 
overhead speed, gliding on and 
revealing the broken spaces of 
the blue sky that overhangs 
the wide-spreading expanse of 
varied earth, rising out of the dim 
Cheviots to the north, and bounded 
by the Pennine Hills to the west 
and south-west. Along these nine 
miles of road the Roman Wall 
itself has greatly disappeared ; but 
the stout old Vallum — whether 
contemporaneous or not with the 
Wall—dug in the ground with its 
deep facing mounds, has held its 
place more firmly, in spite of im- 


proving plough, with its beneficial 
results of turnips and potatoes, 
Recent excavations here and there 
show the line of the Wall with its 
mile castles and stations, and at a 
point a little to the west of our 
purposed destination is House- 
steads, the ancient Borcovicus, 
whose broken and fallen columns, 
pedestals, and green mounds that 
cover the foundations of once 
stately edifices—among the oldest 
accredited remains of the skilled 
human hand in Britain — tell us 
of the constructive power of the 
Roman brain, and the persistent, 
unbafiled energy of the Roman 
arm. The grass and the wild 
flowers which tenderly clothe the 
ruined strength and _ grandeur 
have for us their pathetic lesson. 
The touching contrast between 
the past and the present is to be 
read and felt in these lines :— 


‘*Take these flowers which purple 
waving, 
On the ruined rampart grew, 
Where, the sons of freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standards flew. 
Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there ; 
They but yield the passing stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths for Beauty’s 
hair.” 


But we are not specially concerned 
with the Wall at present. Our 
aim is the sight of another work 
altogether, the name of which I 
venture to say few people have 
ever heard, The Black Dike. Yet 
this may be something even older 
than anything Roman hands have 
raised ; and, even if later, of quite 
a distinct interest for those who 
care for what are somewhat con- 
tradictorily called the prehistoric 
problems of Britain. 
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At length we reach the school- 
house on the roadside, and proceed 
quietly up the ascent to Sewing- 
shields farmhouse—close on 1000 
feet above sea-level. The house 
stands on the southern slope of the 
Sewingshields Crags (1069 feet), 
the bold dip of which is to the 
north, and not visible here. But 
to the south, east, and west there 
opens one of the most commanding 
and magnificent views in England. 
Below, on the south side of the 
Roman Wall, is seen winding the 
valley of the gentle Tyne; its 
wooded banks contrasting with 
the grass, corn-fields, and moor- 
land which fill up the area of 
the vast plain around it. West 
and south beyond runs the dim 
line of the Pennine Hills, which, 
forming a natural continuation of 
the Cheviots, for long severed the 
early tribes of the north of Eng- 
land, — especially Angles and 
Cymri. On the far west and 
south-west rise, grand and grey 
under the heavens, the long ridge 
of Skiddaw and the mass of Hel- 
vellyn. A soft light is on the 
earth, white clouds chase each 
other overhead; gleams of sun- 
shine and shifting shadows flicker 
and flit over the ever-varying face 
of the almost limitless landscape. 
Verily, that old Mile Castle of 
Sewingshields, which stood on the 
crags a little higher up than the 
present farmhouse—to the north- 
west on the very verge of the north- 
ern cliff—must have been a truly 
regal outlook,—worthy of the hand 
and soul of the imperial Roman 
who built it, and not less of its 
subsequent associations with the 
chivalrous King Arthur and his 
Queen Guinevere. 

We now leave trap and pony 
well housed, and make our way 
along the edge of the cliff to the 
highest point, 1069 feet. It is green- 
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mantled all along the southern side 
and ridge. On the north there is 
a sheer descent of, it may be, 100 
or more feet down the perpen- 
dicular basaltic columns, — that 
stand erect, firm, compact, as 
giants phalanxed,—facing attack 
from the wilds that stretch north- 
ward to the Cheviots. 

But the object of our investiga- 
tion—the Black Dike—is to the 
west of these crags; and accord- 
ingly we make in this direction 
for the holiow below. And there, 
to be sure, we are rewarded for 
our pains ; for immediately to the 
west of the boundary-wall of Sewing- 
shields appears the well-cut, well- 
defined fosse and mound of which 
we are in quest; and here, too, it 
is seen to flank an old earthwork, 
too rude to be Roman. We have 
now left the Sewingshields Crags 
a little to the north, and have 
reached another parallel line of 
rocks of the same character (rising 
to 889 feet), which further west 
get the name of the Hotbank 
Crags. The Roman Walland Val- 
lum run on the south side of these 
crags ; and a little to the west is 
the well-known Borcovicus or 
Housesteads, already noticed, near 
the break in the basaltic line of 
rock known as BusyGap. This was 
the notorious pass for reivers from 
north or south—from Scotland or 
into Scotland-—during the troubled 
Border time of the middle ages, 
and avoided as dangerous by trav- 
ellers well down in the eighteenth 
century. 

“Busy Gap,” says the writer 
of the letterpress connected with 
Speede’s Map, “is a place infamous 
for robbing and thieving, and is 
therefore rather remembered as a 
cautiatory note for such as have 
cause to travel that way, than for 
any proper matter of worth it 
hath.” About the middle of the 
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sixteenth century,—in 1542,—no 
shepherd or farmer could be got 
to live on the moorland north of 
Sewingshields. This was the very 
highway of raiding and reiving 
for the “theves” of Liddesdale 
and Tynedale, of Gilsland and 
Bewcastle. Sir Cuthbert Rad- 
clyffe, deputy-warden of the East 
Marches, set two watchmen to 
stand on the Sewingshields Crags 
from sunset to sunrise, to take note 
and give warning of reiving bands. 
Such was our Borderland three 
hundred and fifty years ago. Cam- 
den, in 1599, dreaded to explore 
the Roman Wall as far east as 
Busy Gap, on account of the dan- 
ger and lawlessness of the district. 
Yet the spot was barely thirty 
miles from Newcastle. 

Here we find the Dike well 
marked on the slope of the crag 
now mentioned. It runs north- 
wards on the west side of the 
boundary - wall of Sewingshields. 
The earth has here, as elsewhere in 
its course, been thrown up on the 
east side only, and there has been 
no attempt to form a mound on 
the west side. At one point here 
the lateral slope of the mound 
from its highest to the lowest 
point in the fosse was, as measured 
by me, 23 feet. 

But before tracing the Black 
Dike further northwards, we must 
note that here it flanks an earth- 
work forming its eastern boundary, 
with which it has evidently been 
connected. This work is triangular 
in form, and on the sides not flanked 
by the fosse has earthen mounds 
still distinctly visible. Its length 
from base to apex, which runs a 
little up the slope of the crag, is, 
as I walked it, 188 paces, its 
breadth 163 paces. The breadth 


of the mound on the north side or 
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base was 27 feet, its lateral slope 
10 feet. This earthwork has none 
of the features of a Roman work, 
It seems to be that marked “ In- 
trenchments” on the Ordnance 
Map, and is probably the work 
referred to by Dr Bruce in his 
‘Handbook to the Roman Wall’ 
as British.1 The triangular form 
is uncommon; I have found only 
one other complete example of it, 
near the foot of the Caddroun 
Water, in Liddesdale. 

Leaving this earthwork we fol- 
low the line of the Dike or Fosse 
northwards. Immediately beyond 
the low-lying moorland, the cutting 
is not so well defined; but it can 
be distinctly enough traced as it 
ascends the soft mossy or peaty 
ground of the pass between Sew- 
ingshields Crags on the east, sur- 
mounted by a heavy stone wall, and 
a crag fronting Broomlee Loch to 
the west. The trace is then lost 
for a little. But towards the top 
of the knowe, and especially where 
the ground begins to fall towards 
the north, it reappears distinctly, 
still running in the same line on 
the west of the boundary-wall of 
Sewingshields, but now beyond the 
Crags. Here on the descent of the 
hill the slope of the eastern lateral 
mound is from 13 to 14 feet, for 
several hundreds of yards—per- 
haps as much as the eighth of a 
mile—well cut and well defined. 
This eastern mound faces Broom- 
lee Loch, which we now see lying 
a little to the east in the hollow 
of the moorland, and which ap- 
pears to be about a mile in length 
and three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth,—now, in this breezy July 
day, racing and gleaming under a 
north-west wind. We may pause 
in passing and take in this pic- 
turesque little scene. To the 








1 Handbook, p. 121. 
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south, a green margin runs back- 
wards until it is lost in the grey 
face of the Hotbank Crags,—a 
marked specimen of “crag and 
tail,” with the crag to the Loch. 
On the east, rough beetling crags 
overlook the short slope to the 
water. On the north rises a 
heathery knowe where some black 
cattle are feeding ; while overhead 
certain small birds are sweeping 
and chirping ; and now and again 
a startled peewit flutters and cries 
shrill on the breeze,—the only 
signs of life on this solitary moor- 
land. But even this lonely sheet 
of water has its legend and its 
tale of human passion, and in 
passing it one wondered if the 
loch still held the mysterious box 
of treasure said to have been sunk 
in it ages ago by the old Laird of 
Sewingshields to spite his successor. 
The dead hand, they say, has pre- 
vailed—because our modern morals 
are unequal to the breaking of 
the spell. Still to the west of 
Broomlee gleamed another lochan 
of about the same dimensions, 
called Greenlee Loch, and similar 
in the character of its surround- 
ings. The old human figures 
whose hands dug this Dike must 
have seen and heard those sights 
and sounds on a similar day more 
than a thousand, or shall we say 
two thousand, years ago, as I see 
and hear them on this July day. 
I wonder what they made of them, 
—how they felt them,—what Na- 
ture was to them. 

But we must to our Dike again. 
From this vantage-ground it is 
still running northwards towards 
that wide bare country. The 
breadth here I found to be, from 
top of eastern mound to margin 
of fosse on the west, 18 feet. 
Now a rock, or drum, intervenes, 
where there is no trace—evident- 
ly never was cut there. Sufficient 


natural defence was to hand. But 
at the bottom of this slope the 
Dike reappears, and then goes still 
northward up the next slope to 
the top of the wall, always with 
mound on the east side. Then 
comes a second line of crag—first 
after Sewingshields—crag and tail 
as usual here, called “The Queen’s 
Crag”; but the blocks of stone are 
large and square, lying horizontal- 
ly as you approach them from the 
south, and then seen to overhang 
the dip to the north, where the 
lateral lines rise perpendicular. 
One magnificent rock stands here 
isolated, with its legend, of which 
more anon. At the bottom of 
this—the Queen’s Crag—the ditch 
reappears on its northward course, 
running for about half a mile, until 
it reaches a shepherd’s house, East 
Hotbank (852 feet). Meanwhile 
it has passed near the King’s Crag 
to the east, on the Sewingshields 
farm. Both King’s and Queen’s 
Crag show signs of defensive oc- 
cupation, Between these crags 
are remains of tumuli, and there 
are traces of a circular camp. A 
little to the east of the Hotbank 
house there appear traces of a tri- 
angular enclosure, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that from which we start- 
ed, as already described. Distinct 
traces of the Dike terminate here ; 
and here, too, begins the northern 
boundary of stone wall of the 
Sewingshields farm, running east- 
wards, I followed the probable line 
of the Dike for a mile or so, but 
found no further distinct traces. 
It is said to have gone from this 
away into the northern wastes 
towards the north-western boun- 
dary of Northumberland—that is, 
towards the line of the Cheviots 
at Keildar and the Dead Water— 
but I could now find no evidence 
of this. 

I have thus far described the 
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northward course of the Dike, 
I had not time to seek for it 
southwards of the Wall. But ac- 
cording to the Ordnance Map and 
Dr Bruce’s statement, it seems to 
have crossed the Roman Wall and 
Vallum, going southwards a little 
to the west of Busy Gap. It 
then crossed a Roman road west 
of Grindon Loch, passing on by 
Whitechapel to the west of Mor- 
ralee, as far as Ridley Hall to the 
south of the South Tyne. There 
is a plantation to the south of 
Grindon Loch called the Black 
Dike Planting ; the fosse is seen 
running to the west of this. 


“Tn the old maps of Northumber- 
land it is represented as extending 
from the north-west of Northumber- 
land to the Tyne at Waterhouse, near 
Bardon Mill; it reappears at Morley 
[Morralee] and is said to go by 
Allenheads [the heads of the Allen 
Water] into the county of Durham.” ?} 


Dr Bruce adds— 


“The Dike probably crossed [the 
Wall] at the opening west of Busy 
Gap, and as the Wall here is running 
in a northerly direction, it took the 
course which the Wall now does as 
far as the foot of the Sewingshields 
Crags ; it then made off to the north- 
ern wastes, passing the Queen’s and 
King’s Crag. The Wall has destroyed 
all trace of it, when the course of the 
two structures coincided, but there 
are some remains of it north of 
Sewingshields Crags. The stone dike 
which forms the western boundary of 
the Sewingshields property probably 
represents its course (Maclauchlan’s 
Memoir, pp. 37 and 42).”? 


The latter part of this state- 
ment requires modification. The 
stone wall in question simply runs 
along the top of the eastern mound 
of the Dike, as far north as the 
boundary extends ; but the mound 
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and fosse are now quite distinct, 
and as I have described them. 
Farther, it is somewhat hypotheti- 
cal to assume that the Roman 
Wall has obliterated its traces 
here, for this would imply that it 
was dug previously to the date of 
the Wall,—a point by no means 
certainly ascertained. 

The question arises as to the 
purpose of this Dike. There can, 
T think, be little doubt that it was 
meant as a boundary, and probably 
a defensive boundary. But if so, 
it was clearly a defence from the 
east against tribes on the west. 
This is obvious from the position 
of the mound, as thrown up against 
the west, with the ditch at its feet. 
If the work was done before the 
Romans, as Dr Bruce seems to im- 
ply, there can be little question 
that it formed the boundary be- 
tween the early tribes of the Otta- 
deni and Gadeni. The former 
were found by the Romans to 
occupy the east of what is now 
Northumberland, also Berwick and 
East Lothian. Beyond them to 
the west were the Gadeni, mean- 
ing simply dwellers in the forest or 
Men of the Forest—(Gwddawg). 
These occupied the central part of 
Northumbria and the Lowlands, 
running up through the Cheviots 
to Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. 
The Forest of the Lowes came close 
to Sewingshields. This Dike was 
possibly the line of demarcation 
between those tribes, at once 
bounding and defensive; for, 
doubtless, that eastern slope was 
palisaded, as all those early works, 
whether mounds or forts, certainly 
were. 

If it could be proved that the 
Black Dike ran to the north- 
westmost point of Northumbria, 
then there is a suggestion that 





1 Handbook, pp. 121, 122. 


* Bruce, Handbook, pp. 121, 122. 
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it had some connection with the 
Catrail.1 For this would take it 
right on to the Peel Fell, where 
the Catrail is known to commence. 
The statement that the Catrail 
commences on the Wheel Rig, to 
the north of the Peel Fell, is, as 
seems to me, groundless. In this 
case, the Black Dike might be 
simply a prolongation of the Cat- 
rail. But there is now no evidence 
that the Dike extended so far to the 
north-west. 

If this Dike was of later con- 
struction than the time of the 
Romans, it probably marked the 
advance of the Angles of Bernicia 
against the Cymri of the west 
and Strathclyde. Roughly thus 
it would correspond to the early 
boundary between Northumbria 
and Cumbria. And to this view 
I am inclined, looking to all 
the historical probabilities. The 
Angles to the east meant a con- 
tinually aggressive advance on the 
Cymri of the west. The Cymri 
doubtless often struck back and 
regained their territory, though in 
the end they were beaten. And 
this line of defence may possibly 
mark a stage when the Angle 
power reached so far west as 
Sewingshields and the heads of 
the Cymric Allen, —a conquest 
of territory which they found it 
necessary to indicate and secure. 

But it is now five o’clock, and 
there are signs of the westering 
shadows. Nothing further can be 
accomplished this afternoon. So 
one takes to the deep benty grassy 
moorland, and makes for Sewing- 
shields farmhouse, rounding to the 
east by Hemmel Rig, where on 
the flat stood the medieval Castle 
of Sewingshields. Now the Crags 
are seen in their northern aspect, 


and their true grandeur. Erect 
and firm rise the clean-cut basaltic 
columns in front,—turned like a 
crescent or mural crown of half 
a mile to the northern waste. 
The stately pillars are dark-grey 
and weather-beaten. Right down 
perpendicular they run, until the 
greenery creeping up from the 
moor meets their base, — cloth- 
ing the interspaces between the 
broken and dislocated fragments 
of rock fallen from the heights. 
Brackens, ferns of varied kinds, 
mosses and heather, interspersed 
with birks and alders, struggle 
up the cliff as far as they may, 
as if yearning towards the grim 
columns, and there resting at their 
feet lovingly. The westering sun 
touches the barrier and fuses grey 
rock and verdure with an un- 
speakable charm. The perpen- 
dicular line of the pillars passing 
at their base through a growth- 
bedecked curve is fused with the 
short grassy moorland. Now to 
the east we catch a sudden gleam 
of another sheet of water—Hal- 
ley Pike Loch,—lying quietly by 
its own crag; and then taking 
one of those short cuts which try 
and perplex our friends, we mount 
up a steep crag through a tangled 
bit of wood, slipping and spurling 
right over the ruined line of the 
Wall, and so back to the trap and 
the pony. 

One had now spent some hours 
—delightful hours alone amid the 
bent and the brackens—with no 
companionship except distant mov- 
ing black cattle, some sheep, some 
birds, and a peewit now and again ; 
but certainly the peaty sunken rills 
were dark enough, and not enticing 
to drink from per se. Yet I did 
not find that the region was so 





For an interesting and ingenious paper on the Catrail, see this Magazine, 


November 1888. 
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bad as it was described a century 
or two ago, when it is said :— 


“Tt would be impossible for a man 
to live there even half an hour. Vi- 

rs and serpents innumerable, with 
all other kinds of wild beasts, infest 
that place; and, what is most strange, 
the natives affirm, that if any one 
should pass the Wall he would die 
immediately, unable to endure the 
unwholesomeness of the atmosphere. 
Death also, attacking such beasts as 
go thither, forthwith destroys them. 
. « « They say that the souls of men 
departed are always conducted to this 
place.” * 


How a boding imagination could 
so darken and forbid those moor- 
lands, so charming in their desola- 
tion, solitude, and pathos, for so 
many centuries, is to us almost in- 
conceivable. For these sentences 
do not indicate an antipathy aris- 
ing from association with strong 
and evil doers, but to the very 
land itself. 

And now when the sun is wes- 
tering, and we are passing the 
site of the castle north of the 
Crags, we begin to remember 
something of the old Arthurian 
story connected with the spot, and 
subsequent imaginative myths. 
Here in their strength those Crags 
look down on one in this summer 
evening’s glow. It is curious to 
find how the memory and the 
myth of Arthur are, as in this in- 
stance, associated with the strong 
and abiding places of nature,— 
with rock, cavern, and hill. His 
death was evidently a mystery to 
the people of his time,—not a 
death so much as a passing to 
another stage of being. A mortal 
who had done so much, either 
really or mythically, could not 
perish. His deeds and his per- 
sonality must needs be immortal. 


[July 


There was a power in the super- 
sensible world that cared for him 
and would cherish him,—call it 
the fairy Morgana or any unseen 
spirit you choose. He was simply 
withdrawn from men,—concealed 
appropriately within a strong place 
of the earth,—lying in a charmed 
sleep—he and his knights ar- 
moured— within a caverned hall. 
His life had been a broken one, 
so far as the final redemption from 
subjection of his kinsmen was con- 
cerned. Their faith and _ their 
yearning, not to be suppressed, 
went out towards him, and they 
pictured him thus biding the time 
when he might accomplish the 
great deliverance. Some believed 
him housed in the crag of Dinas 
Emrys, some in the recesses of 
the Eildons, and some within 
the strong bars of those pillars 
of Sewingshields. And naturally 
enough such should be the dwell- 
ing-place of a departed immortal ; 
for to the comparatively feeble 
diggers of dikes and builders of 
mounds, those pillared masses sym- 
bolised a force of origin to which 
imagination could set no limits, 
and before which, therefore, they 
must bow and worship. In rock 
and cavern, too, dwelt for them 
unseen powers,—shadowy but un- 
impaired through the ages as their 
habitations themselves ; and thus 
it came to pass that the popular 
feeling and imagination housed 
their undying hero and their hope 
in the strengths of the hills, and 
committed them in charge to an 
enchantment which can keep a 
mortal life immortal, and thus 
save at least the heart of the op- 
pressed from despair. Certain it 
is that here in this land of cliff 
and crag, running in wave-like 
lines one after another, in some 


1 Quoted in Jenkinson’s Guide, p. 207. 
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parts as if a molten sea had 
been arrested and stricken in its 
flow, we have spots associated 
with Arthurian memories—in the 
Sewingshields Crags themselves— 
in the pillared King’s Chair that 
once towered on them, but is now 
destroyed—in the King’s Crag, the 
Queen’s Crag, in Keming’s Cross 
on the bleak moorland, and in the 
medieval castle. All this faith 
and hope may have been mislead- 
ing to the old Cymri— never in 
this form realisable ; but to us it 
is at least symbolical of that ever- 
enduring force of the human heart 
which proclaims at once the im- 
perfection of our finite experience, 
and the yearning for some room in 
the infinite above and before us. 
How complete in this respect are 
the Arthurian romances! After 
a troubled, broken life—all its tur- 
moils and lack of satisfaction—the 
actors pass into the dreamful spirit- 
land of enchantment, or into the 
care of the tender women of Avalon, 
where—amid that dim western 
sea—there lies an unbroken repose. 

Here is the old story by which 
we are forcibly reminded of an in- 
cident connected with the sleep of 
Arthur and his knights within the 
secret halls of the Eildons, farther 
north :— 


“Tmmemorial tradition has asserted 
that King Arthur, his Queen Guene- 
vere, his Court of lords and ladies, 
and his hounds were enchanted in 
some cave of the Crags, or in a hall 
below the Castle of Sewingshields, and 
would continue entranced there till 
some one should first blow a bugle- 
horn that lay on a table near the en- 
trance of the hall, and then with ‘ the 
sword of the stone’ cut a garter, also 
placed there beside it. But none had 
ever heard where the entrance to this 
enchanted hall was till the farmer 


Local Historian’s Table-Book, ii. p. 37. 


at Sewingshields, about fifty years 
since, was sitting knitting on the 
ruins of the castle, and his clew fell, 
and ran downwards through a rush of 
briers and nettles, as he supposed, 
into a deep subterranean passage. 
Full in the faith that the entrance 
into King Arthur’s hall was now dis- 
covered, he cleared the briery portals 
of its weeds and rushes, and entering a 
vaulted passage, followed in his dark- 
ling way the thread of his clew. The 
floor was infested with toads and liz- 
ards, and the dark wings of bats, dis- 
turbed by his unhallowed intrusion, 
flitted fearfully around him. At 
length his sinking faith was strength- 
ened by a dim distant light, which, as 
he advanced, grew gradually brighter, 
till, all at once, he entered a vast and 
vaulted hall, in the centre of which a 
fire without fuel, from a broad crevice 
in the floor, blazed with a high and 
lambent flame that showed all the 
carved walls and fretted roof, and the 
monarch and his Queen and Court re- 
posing around in a theatre of thrones 
and costly couches. On the floor, be- 
yond the fire, lay the faithful and 
deep-toned pack of thirty couple of 
hounds; and on a table before it 
the spell-dissolving horn, sword, and 
garter. The farmer reverently but 
firmly grasped the sword, and as he 
drew it leisurely from its rusty scab- 
bard the eyes of the monarch and his 
courtiers began to open, and they 
rose till they sat upright. He cut 
the garter; and as the sword was 
being slowly sheathed the spell as- 
sumed its ancient power, and they all 
gradually sank to rest; but not be- 
fore the monarch lifted up his eyes 
and hands and exclaimed :— 


‘O, woe betide that evil day, 
On which this witless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-horn !’ 


Terror brought on loss of memory, 
and the farmer was unable to give 
any correct account of his adventure, 
or to find again the entrance to the 
enchanted hall.” ! 


1 From Legends of King Arthur and of Sewingshields, by J. Hardy, in the 
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We may note here that the 
wight who penetrated unsuccess- 
fully into the caverns of the 
Eildons on the same errand was 
driven back wrathfully, because 
he first blew the horn ere he drew 
the sword— 


** Woe to the coward that ever he was 
born, 

Who did not draw the sword before he 
blew the horn.” . 


That other adventurer was all 
right in first drawing the sword, 
only he failed in not blowing the 
horn. It is likely enough this 
complex problem will always fail 
of solution through the one blun- 
der or the other. And possibly 
the solution for the modern as for 
the ancient Celt, will be found in 
the foregoing of visionary ideals, 
and the faithful in those matters 
turning manfully to help them- 
selves, 

The King’s Crag and Queen’s 
Crag, a little distance to the west, 
are also associated with Arthur 
and his Queen. The whole locality 
lies within the old Y Gogledd or 
the Cymric North, where there is 
great probability Arthur, the Gule- 
dig, carried on his campaign with 
the purpose of rescuing his fellow- 
Britons from the yoke of Pict and 
Angle. The great block of sand- 
stone to which I have referred at 
the foot of the Queen’s Crag was 
popularly said to have been pitched 
by Arthur at the Queen in a fit of 
offended dignity! Her Majesty 
was combing her hair. She re- 
ceived the missile on her comb, 
and there are the marks on the 
rock to this day! It is only 
about twenty tons! 

Sir Walter Scott has used effec- 
tively in “ Harold the Dauntless ” 
the weird traditions of the Cas- 
tle, as he calls it, of the Seven 
Shields. This was no doubt the 


medieval stronghold to the north 
of the Crags. It is the scene of 
the probation of-Harold, ere he is 
to recover from the spiritual lord 
of Durham the broad lands of his 
father Witikin, the Waster, by the 
Tyne and the Wear. He must pass 
a night in that blood-stained and 
haunted castle. There is a dread 
tale connected with it. The Druid 
Urien once had seven daughters. 
They had seven kings for suitors— 
Powis, Wales, Strathclyde, Gal- 
loway, Loudon, Dunmail, and 
Northumbria. But the seven 
daughters were bent on having 
but one husband, the gay and 
fair Adolf of Northumbria. The 
Arch-fiend was consulted, and this 
was the advice and result :— 


** Ye shall ply these spindles at mid- 
night hour, 

And for every spindle shall rise a 
tower, 

Where the right shall be feeble, the 
wrong shall have power, 

And there shall ye dwell with your 
paramour. 


Beneath the pale moonlight they sate on 
the wold, 

And the rhymes which they chanted 
must never be told ; 

And as the black wool from the distaft 
they sped, 

With blood from their bosom they 
moistened the thread. 


As light danced the spindles beneath 
the cold gleam, 

The castle arose like the birth of a 
dream— 

The seven towers ascended like mist 
from the ground, 

Seven portals defend them, seven 
ditches surround. 


Within that dread castle seven morn- 
archs were wed, 

But six of the seven ere the morning 
lay dead ; 

With their eyes all on fire, and their 
daggers all red, 

Seven damsels surround the Northum- 
brian’s bed.” 
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Adolf, fortified by the saining of 
the cross, rose and slew the seven 
damsels, sealed the gate of the 
castle, hung o’er each arch-stone 
a crown and a shield, left it, and 
died an anchorite. Thus— 


‘‘ Seven monarchs’ wealth in that castle 
lies stowed, 

The foul fiends brood o’er them like 
raven and toad ; 

Whoever shall guesten these chambers 
within, 

From curfew till matins, that treasure 
shall win.” 


This was to be Harold’s proba- 
tion, and he accepted it. What 
met the view of the chieftain and 
his page within the castle may be 
learned from these stanzas :— 


“As if a bridal there of late had 
been, 

Decked stood the table in each gorgeous 
hall ; 

And yet it was two hundred years, I 
ween, 

Since date of that unhallowed festival. 

Flagons, and ewers, and standing cups, 


were all 

Of tarnished gold, or silver nothing 
clear, 

With throne begilt, and canopy of 
pall, 


And tapestry clothed the walls with 
fragments sear,— 

Frail as the spider’s web did that rich 
woof appear. 


In every bower, as round a hearse, was 
hung 

A dusky crimson curtain o’er the bed, 

And on each couch in ghastly wise were 
flung 

The wasted relics of a monarch dead. 

Barbaric ornaments around were spread, 

Vests twined with gold, and chains of 
precious stone, 

And golden circlets, meet for monarch’s 
head ; 

While grinned, as if in scorn amongst 
them thrown, 

The wearer’s fleshless skull, alike with 
dust bestrown, 
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For these were they who, drunken with 
delight, 

On pleasure’s opiate pillow laid their 
head, 

For whom the bride’s shy footstep, slow 
and light, 

Was changed ere morning to the mur- 
derer’s tread,” 


How Harold here passed the night, 
what he dreamt, how he confront- 
ed, fought with, and overcame 
Odin, the god of his race and 
faith, how he abjured paganism, 
accepted Christianity, and married 
Eivir, who had accompanied him 
disguised as Gunnar, his page—are 
all duly set forth in the dénouement 
of the poem. 

Considering all that is suggested 


by this highly mythic tale of 


“Harold the Dauntless,” it is 
certainly well that Sir Walter 
should add a caution against im- 
pulsive people supposing that they 
will find a castle with Seven 
Shields, or indeed any castle at 
all. Alas! nowadays there is 
none. Whatever may have ex- 
isted has disappeared. Farmers 
and dike-builders, as usual, have 
done the business for the foun- 
dation of old romance. But Sir 
Walter puts it very well :— 


‘* No towers are seen 
On the wild heath, but those that Fancy 
builds ; 
And, save a fosse that tracks the moor 
with green, 
Is nought remains to tell of what may 
there have been.” 


And I fear we may also add this, 
not conducive to belief in the 
myths,—that Sewingshields is not 
Seven Shields, — but something 
quite different. Shields is cer- 
tainly shiels or shielings, as in 
Scotland, It is the Scandinavian 
sciala (pronounced shiala). In 
Cumberland this has taken the 
form of scales, and in the Low- 
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lands of Scotland, shiels or shiel- 
ings. The d has crept somehow 
into the Northumbrian form. 
We have Shields-on-the-Wall (old 
name Sheil-a-Wall) not far away. 
Shield is really schele, as we find it 
printed in the old maps of Nor- 
thumberland. So we have written 
Sewingshele. Perhaps the Angle 
word scyld, meaning shelter or pro- 
tection, is the origin of the affix. 
This would account for the d, 
hence shield; while in Scotland 
the Scandinavian would suggest 
simply shiel. And I suspect fur- 
ther that sewing is not seven, and 
never meant anything of the sort. 
It is, probably, as has been sup- 
posed, from the Anglo-Saxon Sce- 
wung, a high hill. 

In the letterpress in connection 
with Speede’s Map of Northumber- 
land occurs the following :— 

“There is also a martial kind of 
men which lie out, up and down, in 


little cottages (called by them sheals 
and shealings), from April to August, 
in scattering fashion, summering (as 
they call it), their cattle, and these 
are such a sort of people as were the 
ancient Vomades.” 


But let the traditions be as they 
may, we are now safely back at 
the inn of Chollerford, — neat, 
clean, simple, and complete, as a 
country inn ought to be. The 
shadows are on the long-spreading 
pool of the Tyne, as it stays by 
the bridge, and a mellow gleam is 
over Tynedale, its trees and its 
hills, and the old castles of Haugh- 
ton and Chipchase gain some re- 
cognition of their past baronial 
splendour in the fading western 
glow. <A quiet dinner—some re- 
flection, and then to bed—for to- 
morrow is to find us treading the 
moorlands of the sources of the 
Liddel. 

J. VEITCH. 
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STUDIES IN TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING THE LAST 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


SPEAKING at the Royal United 
Service Institution last year, in 
the discussion which followed the 
able lecture on “ Infantry Train- 
ing” by the Right Hon. J. H. A. 
Macdonald (commanding the Forth 
Volunteer Brigade), Lord Wolse- 
ley referred to the German army 
as “that great army to which we 
look as our guide in military mat- 
ters.” He at the same time de- 
precated “this continued practice 
on our part of waiting till some 
other nation gave us a start.” 
“Tf we are to sit quiet and wait 
till some other nation tells us what 
todo, . . . we shall always be be- 
hind. I believe myself there is as 
much intelligence in this country 
in the military forces as there is to 
be found in any other nation in the 
world. And we not only have, as 
I believe, quite as much intelli- 
gence as our neighbours, but we 
have a far more continued and 
continual practice in the art of 
war than any other nation under 
the sun—we are far more fre- 
quently at war than any other 
people.” This is doubtless very 
true; yet we must admit that our 
little wars, though affording us 
many valuable lessons and gaining 
for us much useful experience, have 
not taught us, and will not teach 
us, to shape out for ourselves 
the tactics we shall adopt when 
pitted against a European foe. 

Our object in writing is to give 
to those of our readers who, from 
want of time, lack of interest, 
or the absence of a good military 
library, have not carefully studied 
the question, a general notion 
of the progress in tactics during 
the last quarter of a century. To 
do this it will be necessary to ex- 


amine, with an amount of detail 
that may be wearisome to some, 
the lessons of 1866 and 1870. The 
war between Russia and Turkey 
was in its methods years behind 
the age, feebly conducted on one 
side by the Archduke, and without 
cohesion and co-operation on the 
other, owing to the personal in- 
trigues and venality of the Turkish 
pashas ; and the army whose mar- 
vellous successes in August and 
September 1870 astounded the civ- 
ilised world and created that great 
German Empire, the first of Euro- 
pean Powers, must still be the 
one to which we must look as 
“our guide in military matters.” 
The example of that army we have 
followed since 1871 in changing 
our manceuvre and attack forma- 
tions, in wiping out useless and 
cumbrous movements from our 
drill-book, and in a thousand and 
one other ways. Recently Ger- 
many (as also Austria and France) 
has done away with a “normal” 
formation for attack. “The com- 
mander in the attack who binds 
himself down to any prescribed 
formations abandons one of the 
most powerful means of superi- 
ority—surprise.” We must train 
our young soldiers to a_ great 
extent methodically and system- 
atically, but we must not dwarf 
their intellects by teaching them 
to move invariably in one and the 
same way, by rule of thumb, 
across the Pheenix Park and over 
the Fox Hills. 

While on this point, we would 
insist on the necessity of stamping 
out the pernicious habit which 
obtains in so many of our regiments 
of denying to our company com- 
manders every shred of individu- 
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ality. As long as the individuality 
of our company commanders is 
crushed, so long will the work of 
our infantry in the attack be 
hesitating and mechanical. 

In the following pages we pro- 
pose— 

Ist, To consider the tactical 
methods of the Germans in 1870, 
and the origin of those methods. 

2d, To comment on the battles 
of August 1870 and the battle of 
Sedan, especially with regard to 
methods and formations. 
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3d, To make general comments 
and comparisons on, and deduc- 
tions from, the war of 1870. 

4th, To consider, as briefly as 
possible, the present position of 
European tactics. 

In dealing with our subject our 
chief concern will be with the in- 
fantry, for, as Von der Goltz says, 
“the infantry is the army,”? and 
the crua of modern as of bygone 
tactics is the training of infantry 
for, and its handling and fire-dis- 
cipline in, the battle. 


I.—THE TACTICAL METHODS WHICH THE GERMANS TOOK WITH THEM INTO 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870; WITH AN EXAMINATION OF THE ORIGIN 


OF THOSE METHODS. 


Infantry.— From 1806, the me- 
morable year of Jena, to 1866, the 
Napoleonic system was followed 
in all Continental armies, and the 
great object of all offensive tactics 
was to bring up a strong column 
or columns of infantry, in good 
order, to the defenders’ position. 
In moving to the attack each bat- 
talion covered its front with a 
thick line of skirmishers to clear 
the front, while the artillery con- 
centrated its fire so as to shake the 
defenders, and thus ensure the 
shock of the column having the 
desired effect. The battalion- 
columns moved at deploying inter- 
vals, so that at any moment they 
could form line and open fire if 
necessary. 

Against the British line this 
system had proved unsuccessful, to 
a certain extent, perhaps, because 
large columns came to be substi- 
tuted for smaller, thus rendering 
deployment difficult and cumbrous ; 
chiefly because the line develope? 
a far more severe fire, and Wel- 
lington’s method of using the line 
against the column therefore gave 


his troops all the elements of moral 
ascendancy. Nevertheless, as we 
have said, the attack by columns 
was the established system in Con- 
tinental armies, and we see it em- 
ployed by the French in the Crimea 
and in the Italian campaign of 
1859. 

For many years previous to 1866 
the Prussians had been recognising 
the growth of “individuality” in 
action. This led to the organisa- 
tion of the large company of 250 
men (on a war footing), and gave 
birth to the system of company- 
columns, which were tried in 1843, 
and definitely adopted, as an alter- 
native form, in 1847. Keen ob- 
servers of all that passed around 
them, the Prussians were struck 
by the many remarkable perform- 
ances in the Crimea, and in 1859, 
due to individual initiative amongst 
the French. So it came about, 
that by 1866 the Prussian com- 
pany-column was not only existent 
as an alternative formation for 
drill and manceuvre, but also as an 
authorised fighting formation. It 
must be borne in mind, however, 


1¢ Pas Volk in Waffen’ (La Nation armée). 
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that the principle of action was 
still to be the same. The skirmish- 
ing line was retained for the same 
purpose as hitherto—namely, to 
clear the way and shake the ene- 
my; but his ultimate overthrow 
was still to be sought in the shock 
of the masses, 


2d zug. 


4 
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The following diagrams will ex- 
plain the formation of the company- 
column. 

A company on parade was told 
off in two ziige or subdivisions, 
and stood in three ranks. In 
line, therefore, the company stood 
thus— 


lst zug. 


1 








5 
| a OS 


Before entering into action the 
third rank formed a_ separate 
zug, two-deep, so that there were 
then three ziige, each two-deep. 
Presuming the above company to 
be on the right of the colour, the 
ranks would move as follows on 
the command to form company- 
column :— 


2 -3 ranks. 
inten ee 

6 goes twelve paces to the rear 
and fronts. 

1 and 2 move to their left and 
form up six paces in rear of 4 and 
5—i.e., six paces in rear of the 
second zug. 

3 moves to its left rear and forms 
up in front of 6. Thus— 

















The company now stands, there- 
fore, in three ztige, each zug two- 
deep, and with six paces’ distance 
between the ziige. The third zug— 
the original third rank of the com- 
pany in line—formed the shooting 
zug. It was composed of picked 
shots, and moved out to the front 
to skirmish. (If the company was 
on the left of the colour, the move- 
ments would be to the right.) 

The Prussians, then, had in 
reality two tactical units, the 
battalion—alway the ideal unit— 
and the company. The recogni- 
tion of the latter as a tactical unit 
necessarily gave greatly increased 





power, responsibility, and inde- 
pendence to the captain. In other 
words, it tended to individualise 
the fight. What wonder, then, that 
many of the superior officers, in 
1866, viewed the company-column 
formation, as a fighting forma- 
tion, with considerable repugnance? 
General von Steinmetz, it is said, 
“never went beyond half-way to 
admitting the value of company- 
columns,”! and consistently man- 
ceuvred his corps at Nachod, at 
Skalitz, and at Schweinschadel in 
the alternative form of half-bat- 
talions. Consequently we see in 
the battles of 1866 a remarkable 





1 Edinburgh Review, April 1871 (Colonel Chesney), p. 522. 
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want of uniformity in action— 
several partial attacks executed 
by half-battalions or battalions, by 
isolated companies, by groups. 

Yet the great advantage of the 
company-column over the old and 
more unwieldy formations asserted 
itself very forcibly. Not only was 
it more mobile, but it was better 
adapted to attacks on localities ; 
it deployed more promptly; it 
offered a smaller target to the 
enemy’s artillery ; it could more 
easily adapt itself to all formations 
of ground; it provided its own 
skirmishers. 

The main disadvantages, as we 
have already indicated, lay in the 
tendency produced to too inde- 
pendent action, and the conse- 
quent weakening of co-operation ; 
in the breaking up of the attack- 
ing force into small fractions, thus 
increasing the difficulties of single 
direction and control. This latter 
disadvantage was, however, but a 
step towards the furtherdissolution 
and expansion which became neces- 
sary in the face of rifle and breech- 
loading fire. 

The great lesson of 1866 was 
the immense development of fire 
obtained by the employment of 
breech-loading rifles. The import- 
ance of this had scarcely been 
anticipated, for, as we have seen, 
the Prussians entered upon the 
campaign still thoroughly relying 
on the efficacy of shock-tactics. 
But the battles of 1866 were 
gained mainly by the fire of skir- 
mishers; and these skirmishers 
consisted not only of the original 
shooting ziige, but of the support- 
ing company-columns, who, recog- 
nising the superiority of their 
weapons, and eager to use them, 
“became dissolved during the 


action, and gradually pressed for- 
ward to fight in the skirmishing 
line. Thus fire-action was the 
actual means of victory, gained 
by the same troops that were 
formerly used for the shock, but 
who had instinctively assumed a 
formation best suited to the effec- 
tive action of their weapon.” ! 

Enormously effective as was this 
great development of fire, it was 
attended with danger, inasmuch as 
it produced disorder and loss of 
control. The severest critic of the 
Prussian operations in 1866 was 
a Prussian officer, Captain May, 
who in his famous pamphlet, ‘A 
Tactical Retrospect of 1866,’ con- 
tended that the introduction of 
breech-loading arms had _ necessi- 
tated a total change of tactical 
formations. 


“The battles of 1866, from a 
general point of view,” he writes, 
“present one pervading phenomenon 
—i.e., a most extraordinary extension 
of front with a very small degree of 
depth. The whole force appears ex- 
tended in long thin lines, or separat- 
ing into individual bodies fighting 
independently; above all, appears an 
inclination to surround the enemy by 
means of long extensions of the wings ; 
and in this the preservation of the 
original ordre de bataille is out of the 
question.” * 


Supports resolved themselves into 
the skirmishing line, so that 


“the whole of the front line now 
bears some likeness to the confused 
attack of a horde of irregular cavalry, 
the impulse of each individual leader 
carrying with him that which he finds 
at his side. The second line of the 
army, which was in the rear, strives 
to come up as quickly as possible to 
the front in order to take part in 
the battle ; and also because a con- 
siderable portion of the shot and shell 





1 Clery’s Minor Tactics, p. 100. 


2 May’s Tactical Retrospect of 1866 (translated by the late Sir Lumley Graham), 


p. 5. 
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intended for the first line passes over 
its head and falls into their ranks. 
. . « Officers and men eagerly seize 
on the first opportunity that offers, 
and make it a plea for pressing for- 
ward to the first line. . .. Very 
often no reserve remains, or that 
which remains in the rear is too weak 
to answer the purposes of one.”? 


On the introduction of the 
needle-gun, orders had been given 
for the number of skirmishers to 
be reduced. 


“ Experience, however, soon showed 
that the exact reverse of these theo- 
retical rules, which appeared so judi- 
cious at the time, was the right prac- 
tice. . . . Every one sought to give 
full effect to the efficiency of his 
trustworthy arm.” ? 


Into the reforms suggested by 
May we need not enter, beyond 
drawing attention to what he 
terms “the exclusive guarantee, 
and indeed the first condition, of 
the victorious result of a battle” 3 
—namely, “a strong reserve direct- 
ly at the disposition of the general 
officer commanding,” * to serve as 
“a firm repli to the front line 
when it has no longer the power 
to resist, or is broken through by 
a decisive attack of the enemy.” ® 

May’s main contention was that 
the battle had ceased in a great 
measure to be the affair of gen- 
erals, and had become the work of 
captains and men. 


“The general commanding,” he 


says, “can only define the decisive 
point, and order a suitable advance 
of the infantry in the proper direc- 
tion. From that time forward he 
must rely on the tact and bravery 
of his subordinate leaders, while 
he exercises a general superintend- 
ence.” 6 


Again— 

“In the wars of the future the 
decisive element will not be brute 
force, but rather intellect (geist), not 
only on the part of the leader, but 
from him down to the last soldier, 
and each individual will weigh in 
the scale according to the whole value 
of his intellectual individuality.” 7 


But far-seeing and observant as 
May was, it must be apparent 
from his writing that he never 
wholly emancipated himself from 
the point of view of a captain of 
infantry ; and we hope to show in 
our comments on the battles of 
1870, that if anything was proved 
necessary, if any principle has been 
adopted in modern German tactics, 
it is, as Colonel Maurice terms it, 
“the substitution of organisation 
for drill as a means of tactical 
action.” 

The powerful strictures of May 
drew forth a somewhat laboured 
response from the pen of (then) 
Colonel Bronsart von Schellen- 
dorff of the Prussian General 
Staff, which, appearing as it did 
on the eve of the campaign against 
France, is interesting and instruc- 
tive as showing the views then 
entertained at headquarters. In 
this he upholds the value even of 
battalion-columns, and rejects the 
“ opened-out-line”® which May 
had suggested, as an unsuitable 
formation either for offence or 
defence. 

On entering into the war of 
1870, then, the company-column 
was still an approved formation 
for attack ; for the almost invari- 
able successes of 1866 had left the 
Prussians “still confident in the 
method of attack which they had 
sedulously practised.” ® 





’ May’s Tactical Retrospect of 1866, p. 5. 
3 Ibid., p. 30. 4 Ibid. 5 Tbid. 


2 Tbid., p. 7. 
6 Thid., p. 53. ? Ibid., p. 87. 


* Précis of a Retrospect of ‘ A Tactical Retrospect of 1866,’ by Col. Bronsart 
von Schellendorff (Sir L. Graham), pp. 3, 14. 


® Operations of War (Hamley), p. 353. 
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A new edition of the ‘ Prussian 
Regulation Drill for Infantry,’ the 
alterations in which consisted al- 
most entirely of additional in- 
structions for the use of company- 
columns in the attack, was actually 
signed by King William at Mainz 
on the 3d August 1870, though 
for obvious reasons it was not 
issued to the army till a year 
later. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that too great delegation of 
authority and independence to 
company-commanders is depre- 
cated, great stress being laid on 
the “importance of the single 
direction of the battalion -com- 
mander, and the maintenance of 
the battalion connection under 
all circumstances.” Although the 
book was not actually issued before 
the war, the nature of its contents 
and the direction of the alterations 
and additions were sufficiently well 
known. 

We have gone thus at length 
into this question of infantry for- 
mations, so that, having a clear 
understanding of their nature, we 
shall be in a better position to 
follow the changes which were 
brought about by the battles of 
1870. We shall now turn briefly 
to the tactics of the other arms as 
influenced by the war of 1866. 

Artillery. — Since the days of 
Napoleon there had been a gradual 
tendency to neglect the principle 
of massing guns, and the part 
played by the Prussian artillery 
in 1866 was feeble in the extreme. 
Its tactical application and its 
shooting were both bad. Its fail- 
ure produced widespread discon- 
tent ; and by none was this more 
keenly felt than by the gunners 
themselves. ‘The results ob- 
tained in the campaign of 1866 
told most unfavourably against 


the artillery,” writes Prince Kraft. 
“On almost every occasion it en- 
tered upon the scene far too late, 
and with far too small a number 
of guns. In the course of all the 
engagements the infantry found 
itself exposed to the murderous fire 
of an artillery very superior in num- 
bers to ours.”! Except at Konig- 
gratz, the Austrians “ on all other 
occasions managed to bring into 
action twice or three times, even 
four times, as many guns as we.”? 
The principal cause of this un- 
satisfactory state of things was 
the retention of the “reserve 
artillery ” far in rear in the order 
of march, and the consequent in- 
ability to bring it up to the front 
till late in the day. 
.The lessons of the war were 
seriously taken to heart. “In 
the next war,” May had said, 
“that side will obtain an uncon- 
ditional tactical preponderance 
which best knows how to make 
use of its artillery, . . . that is, 
the side whose artillery has had 
she best tactical training.” * 
Very thorough was the training 
of the Prussian artillery between 
1866 and 1870. <A school of gun- 
nery was established; all the 
smooth - bore guns — and _three- 
eighths of the Prussian guns had 
been smooth-bore—were replaced 
by rifled guns; while at the 
butts, on the drill- ground, and 
in manceuvres, the utmost pains 
were taken to render the arm in 
every way efficient. Moreover, 
‘the superior officers had adopted 
fresh ideas as to its proper use; 
and the principles which enable 
this arm to take an important 
part had been determined. . 
That a better and more active 
employment of artillery was con- 
templated was evident at the very 





1 Letters on Artillery, by Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen (Walford), 
p. 3. * Ibid., p. 12. 


3 Tactical Retrospect of 1866, p. 41. 
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beginning of the war from its dis- 
tribution in the ordre de bataille. 
The advanced-guards were better 
provided with artillery; the 
“corps” (no longer “ reserve ”) 
artillery followed at the head of 
the main body.” ! 

Thus the Prussian artillery 
entered on the war with great 
advantages over the French both 
in point of training and matériel. 
“The matériel of the field-artil- 
lery,” said Baron Stoffel, the 
French military attaché at Berlin, 
writing in 1368, “is much superior 
to ours, both as regards accuracy, 
range, and rapidity of fire.” 2 

Cavalry.—Though collisions be- 
tween the Prussian and Austrian 
cavalry were of frequent occur- 
rence in 1866, no extensive use of 
cavalry forreconnoitring and screen- 
ing was made by the Prussians. 
The cavalry masses, like the artil- 
lery, generally followed at the tail 
of the army, with the result that 
on the eve of Koniggratz the Prus- 
sians were absolutely ignorant of 
the whereabouts of Benedek’s army, 
which was concentrated opposite 
to them at a distance of little over 
four miles. But in the case of the 


cavalry, as with the artillery, the 
lessons of 1866 were not thrown 
away. ‘The Prussians realised that 
“the really important duties of 
cavalry consisted in spreading out 
far and wide for the purpose of 
gaining intelligence of the enemy, 
and of covering and concealing the 
movements of their own army.” ® 
Hence we hear no more of “ re- 
serve cavalry” in 1870. Though 
their action in battle was limited, 
the untiring activity of the Ger- 
man cavalry divisions in keeping 
ahead of the armies and screening 
their movements, so that the in- 
fantry, “as if in the midst of 
peace, were able to march quietly 
along up to the moment when they 
came into action ;”* in providing 
those “clear and trustworthy re- 
ports” on which “the decisive 
resolutions of the royal head- 
quarters were based,” °—offers a 
sharp contrast to their perform- 
ances in 1866. That their action 
was not susceptible of improve- 
ment we by no means wish to con- 
tend; and that they less readily 
adapted themselves to their new 
réle than did the artillery, we 
shall show in the following pages. 


Il.—COMMENTS ON THE BATTLES OF AUGUST 1870, AND THE BATTLE 
OF SEDAN (1ST SEPTEMBER). 


Weissenburg (4th August).—In 
this the first important action of 
the war, we see exemplified the 
principle which pervaded the tac- 
tics of the Germans throughout the 
campaign—namely, a combination 
of frontal and flank attacks. 

In the execution, the following 
faults are apparent :— 





(i.) Want of co-operation be- 
tween the artillery and infantry, 
the latter, both at the railway 
station and at the Geissberg, rush- 
ing in before the artillery could 
advance and develop its fire. 

(ii.) The absence of cavalry to 
complete the victory. It will be 
remembered that, in accordance 


* Boguslawski’s Tactical Deductions (Sir L. Graham), pp. 100, 101. The 
“reserve artillery ” was still retained by the Bavarians. 


* Baron Stoffel’s Reports, p. 48. 


3 Boguslawski’s Tactical Deductions, p. 21. 
* Prince Kraft’s Letters on Cavalry (Walford), p. 23. 
° German Official Account of the Franco-German War, viii. p. 415. 
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with the orders issued by the Crown 
Prince on the 3d August, the 4th 
Cavalry Division was held in re- 
serve miles away, on the Otterbach. 
As a consequence of this mistake — 
repeated two days later at Worth 
—we read that “on the evening of 
the 4th August all contact with 
the foe defeated at Weissenburg 
was lost.” ! 

The ‘German Official Account’ 
does not record the formations adop- 
ted by the infantry for the attack, 
but from other sources we learn that 
the premature infantry attack on 
the Geissberg, which was bloodily 
repulsed, was made in company- 
columns. Strongly reinforced, the 
Prussians were again driven back, 
and it was not until after tremen- 
dous efforts two, and eventually 
four, batteries had been dragged 
up the steep slopes, and the cha- 
teau was besieged on all sides, that 
the gallant garrison of 200 yielded, 
after having placed over 360 offli- 
cers and men of the royal regiment 
of Grenadiers alone hors de combat. 

The chief lesson learnt by the 
Germans from this action was that 
ample preparation by artillery-fire, 
and artillery swpport to the sub- 
sequent infantry advances, were 
absolutely necessary. 

Worth (6th August).—Though 
more of an ideal battle than that 
of Weissenburg, the battle of 
Worth was not actually fought 
according to plan; for although 
“the preparations for a battle had 
been already arranged,” ? the plans 
were improvised by subordinate 
officers. It is therefore all the 
more remarkable, as it shows the 
great system of co-operation which 
obtained amongst the army-corps 
and divisional commanders—that 
“marching to the guns” which, 
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though severely condemned by 
some critics, was a fault on the 
right side. 

The course which the action took 
is typical of the German higher 
tactics of 1870—namely, a power- 
ful artillery-fire to prepare the 
way, followed by an attack on the 
front in conjunction with an attack 
on one or both flanks. The frontal 
attacks of the Vth Corps, which 
resulted in the loss of 4000 men, 
have been severely criticised. It 
has been contended that equally 
good results might have been ob- 
tained, without such enormous loss, 
by confining the frontal attack to 
demonstrations and artillery-fire. 
The Prussian justification of such 
attacks is that they “hold fast ” the 
enemy during the development of 
the turning movement ; ‘“ otherwise 
he would avoid the turning move- 
ment, either by a timely 


retreat, or by throwing himself 
upon the turning column.”* But 


as Sir Edward Hamley points out, 
“in the present case they held fast 
only one brigade, which could in 
no case have been spared from that 
part of the position.”4 This is no 
doubt true; but on the other hand, 
when the wheel of the XIth Corps 
and their advance northwards on 
Fréschwiller caused the French to 
face in a southerly instead of an 
easterly direction, the attack of the 
Vth Corps, as actually delivered, 
became an overwhelming flank at- 
tack. These vigorous frontal at- 
tacks (which may thus become flank 
attacks), entailing such tremendous 
sacrifices, were of frequent occur- 
rence in 1870; and it is a nice and 
very difficult point to determine to 
one’s own satisfaction how far, and 
with what reality and energy, the 
frontal attack is to be pushed. 





1 German Official Account, ii. p. 136. 


2 Ibid., iii. p. 252. 


3 Boguslawski’s Tactical Deductions, p. 61, 


4 Operations of War, p. 401. 
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That it must be more than a de- 
monstration is, however, very cer- 
tain ; fornothing can be weaker than 
an unsupported, detached flank at- 
tack which the enemy, on shorter 
lines, can perceive and provide 
against if he is not pressed else- 
where. 

The general disposition of the 
infantry for attack was two com- 
pany-columns in front (preceded, 
of course, by their skirmishing 
ziige), followed by a half-battalion 
column —i.e., the normal attack 
formation; but in some cases— 
for instance, in the advance of the 
50th Regiment in the morning 
attack on the Elsasshausen heights 
—the leading battalion “ deployed 
into line of company-columns.” ! 

In moving to the capture of 
Morsbronn and the Albrechtshaus- 
erhof, so as to secure them as 
supporting-points for the advance 
against the Niederwald, the in- 
fantry of the XIth Corps moved 
“in company-columns at open in- 
tervals.” 2 

Of the handiness of the com- 
pany-column for movement there 
can be no question, but its un- 
suitability for close fighting was 
amply proved in this battle. As 
soon as the infantry became serious- 
ly engaged—i.e., when within 500 
or 600 yards of the enemy—it was 
found impossible to maintain any 
order of battle. The companies 
dissolved themselves into skir- 
mishers, supports, and reserves ; 
and the superior range of the 
chassepot over the needle - gun 
hurried the forward movement of 
these supports and reserves until 
they all became merged in one 
dense skirmishing line. The bat- 
talions in second line similarly 
pressed on to move out of the zone 
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of the enemy’s unaimed fire, and 
to get within range of their own 
weapons. Thus they too closed 
on the foremost line; and so the 
intermingling and dispersion of 
tactical units was uncommonly 
great. “A multitude of troops 
were involved, and, in no time, 
completely extended; .. . appa- 
rently mocking all order and guid- 
ance.” ° In this manner the 
foremost troops were often engaged 
practically without supports ; but 
in this precipitate rush—especially, 
for example, in the advance through 
the Niederwald—many men were 
left behind from loss of direction, 
fatigue, cowardice, or what not; 
and these were collected, regard- 
less of their companies or bat- 
talions, and formed into supports 
and reserves to be thrown in where 
help was needed. In the storm- 
ing of Fréschwiller, we read that 
the commander of the 44th Bri- 
gade, leading his troops to the 
attack, was followed by Colonel 
von Bieberstein “with a reserve 
quickly formed of all regiments.” 4 
This improvised method of obtain- 
ing supports and reserves became 
a characteristic feature of the 
battles of 1870. 

From beginning to end of the 
battle the German artillery ren- 
dered signal service. Over 100 
guns were in action, even before 
the infantry had formed in order 
of battle; after the French guns 
were silenced, the German artillery 
turned its fire on the infantry 
in the woods, thus rendering the 
lisiéres untenable; the guns pushed 
forward to support their infantry, 
often coming into the very thickest 
of the hostile infantry-fire, covering 
the advance of their own infantry, 
or repelling the counter-attacks of 





1 German Official Account, iii. p. 158. 


2 Ibid., p. 173. 


3 Laymann’s Frontal Attack of Infantry (Newdigate), pp. 6, 7. 
4 German Official Account, iii. p. 191. 
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the enemy ; in short, they neglected 
no opportunity which was offered 
to them by the ever-varying circum- 
stances of the fight. 

The part played by the German 
cavalry was insignificant; for, as 
after Weissenburg, the 4th Cavalry 
Division was still a long way in 
rear, and only a few regiments of 
divisional cavalry were available 
for pursuit. 

Spicheren (6th August).—This 
battle, fought on the same day as 
that of Worth, was not designed 
beforehand, but was the result of 
an accidental encounter. Despite 
its improvised and promiscuous 
character, the harmony with which 
the various commanders acted— 
for the command changed hands 
several times during the progress 
of the action—and their ready as- 
sumption of responsibility, are most 
noticeable. Moreover, notwith- 
standing the frequent changes in 
the supreme command, the plan 
first proposed was consistently car- 
ried out, and, as usual, consisted 
of a combined frontal and flank 
attack. Begun, as the action was, 
by a single brigade, no great artil- 
lery preparation was possible ; but 
every battery as it arrived was 
brought into action, and, as far as 
the conformation of the ground 
permitted, the guns were massed. 
As at Worth, too, the artillery 
co-operated with the infantry 
throughout. 

As a rule, the infantry appears 


to have advanced to the attack in 
company -columns. No attempt 
was made to bring it up in any 
denser formation, and, as at Worth, 
as soon as the company-columns 
came under the close fire of the 
enemy, in the woods or on the 
heights, they dissolved into swarms 
of skirmishers. When the 2d 
battalion of the 74th, for instance, 
reached the southern lisiére of the 
Saarbriicken parish wood, its lead- 
ing company broke “ entirely into 
lines of skirmishers.”! Supports 
there were practically none, for 
each handful of men that came up 
had to be thrown in to feed the 
fighting line. 

The methods of advance of the 
39th and 74th Regiments from the 
Reppertsberg and drill - ground 
respectively, lead one to suppose 
that their commanders considered 
the peace-manceuvre formations for 
moving troops at a distance from 
the enemy unsafe even at 3000 
yards. Thus we read that the 39th 
began its advance “in company- 
columns at open intervals, the 2d 
and 3d companies in first, the 1st 
and 4th companies in second line, 
and the three companies of the 2d 
battalion in rear of all.”? (The 
4th company was in charge of the 
baggage.) The fusilier battalion 
of the 74th “deployed into line 
with its companies at 80 paces’ 
interval, and the whole of its skir- 
mishing divisions (ziige) 150-200 
paces in front,”* thus— 








80 


80 380 





followed at some little distance 
by the Ist battalion in échelon on 
the right. Even in this formation 
“with every moment the losses 
increased.” 4 

The configuration of the ground 


at Spicheren precluded the em- 
ployment of cavalry almost en- 
tirely, yet Von Rheinbaben’s squad- 
rons, “ hurrying up from all sides 
on hearing the cannonade, had 
been assembling since noon on the 





1 German Official Account, iii. p. 213, 
3 Tbid., p. 215, 


2 Ibid., p. 210. 
4 Ibid. 
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battle-field.”! This is a sharp con- 
trast to the action, or rather in- 
action, of the 4th Cavalry Division 
at Weissenburg and at Worth. 
Colombey-Nouwilly (14th August). 
—The battle of Colombey-Nouilly 
was not only not contemplated, 
but was fought against the ex- 
pressed wishes and intentions of 
the royal headquarters. It offers 
no new tactical feature of import- 
ance, if we except the retention 
of the 27th Brigade by Von Zas- 
trow as a reserve at his special 
disposal. The lesson learnt at 
Spicheren of the precarious posi- 
tion in which the Germans found 
themselves, by having the whole 
of their troops engaged in first 
line, with absolutely no reserves 
for a considerable period, seems to 
have been taken to heart by the 
commander of the VIIth Corps. 
As to plan of battle there was 
virtually none, because the Ger- 
mans were numerically inferior 
throughout, especially during the 
first two hours, so that the cus- 
tomary combination of frontal and 
flank attack was impossible, as 
such a method is chiefly dependent 
for its success on superiority of 
numbers. In short, the fighting, 
in its promiscuous, haphazard na- 
ture, resembled that at Spicheren, 
but with this difference—that at 
Spicheren the French were not re- 
inforced as they were at Colombey. 
It was not till very late in the 
day that the arrival of the 28th 
Brigade and the head of the 18th 
Division enabled the Germans to 
outflank the French right at Grigy. 
Of course we have spoken of the 
absence of flank attacks as regards 
turning the extremity of the en- 
emy’s whole line; but in this, as 
in all the battles, there were fre- 
quent minor applications of flank 
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attacks: for instance, the French 
were only driven from the famous 
“hollow way” leading from Belle- 
croix to Colombey Farm when at- 
tacked from the east—.e., in front 
—and from the north. 

The action affords another in- 
stance of the tendency to inde- 
pendent action which resulted 
from the employment of such 
large advanced-guards by the Ger- 
mans ; and here and at Spicheren, 
even more than at Worth, this in- 
dependent action interfered with 
the troops being employed in the 
most advantageous manner. Here, 
as at Spicheren, reinforcements as 
they arrived had to be thrust into 
the front line to support points 
already sorely pressed, “so that 
the higher commanders found 
themselves unable for a consider- 
able time to collect bodies of in- 
fantry for a decisive blow.” ? 

The artillery was, as usual, em- 
ployed with great effect. Every 
available gun was in action, and 
as early as possible. Nor, again, 
was there any hesitation in mov- 
ing guns up even into the line of 
skirmishers. 

The infantry appears for the 
most part to have advanced in 
the authorised formations, but 
there are instances of other for- 
mations being used. We read, 
for example, that in the attack 
of the 25th Brigade on the hollow 
way, the Ist battalion 73d Regi- 
ment, moving up to reinforce the 
lst battalion 13th Regiment, ad- 
vanced “in half- battalions sup- 
ported by all the companies pres- 
ent of the 13th and 15th Regi- 
ments ;”° but it does not appear 
from this whether these _half- 
battalions were in column or in 
line. Again, we find that the 
43d Regiment, advancing on Mon- 








! German Official Account, iii. p, 236. 


* Thid., p. 316. 
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toy, “formed two equally strong 


wings, in each of which two half- 
9th and 12th. 10th and 11th. 


battalions were in first, and one 
in second line,”! thus— 


6th and 7th. 5th and Sth. 





2d and 3d. 


Whether the companies were in 
line, in lines of company-columns, 
or in line of company - columns 
followed by half-battalion columns 
(the ordinary formation), is not 
quite clear. As the 43d Regi- 
ment lost over 30 officers and 
700 men in the action, we may 
consider it not unlikely that its 
advance was at any rate begun in 
some rather close formation. 

When the advanced-guards of 
the Ist and 2d Divisions came 
into the fight, “the first to appear 
on the right wing of the line of 
battle was the Ist battalion 44th 
Regiment, formed in company- 
columns at open intervals.” 2 

From these cases we may infer 
that various methods of bringing 
up infantry to the attack were 
being tried. 

The part played by cavalry in 
this action was unimportant. 

Vionville — Mars-la-Tour (16th 
August).—This, the bloodiest battle 
of the war, was also unpremedi- 
tated, although a collision with 
the enemy was expected on the 
16th August. It resembled in 
one respect the contest at Spich- 
eren, in that the attack was un- 
dertaken by inferior numbers; 
but it differed from Spicheren, as 
also from Worth and Colombey- 
Nouilly, inasmuch as it began 
with an actual surprise, and pro- 
mised great strategical advantages 
if carried to a successful issue. 
The issue was successful ; not from 
a tactical point of view, but be- 
cause the French retreat was 
prevented and Bazaine’s army 
brought to bay. 

The battle is one of peculiar in- 





Ist and 4th. 


terest, as being the first in which 
all three arms were extensively 
employed. It will be remembered 
how thoroughly they co-operated. 
It was by the action of cavalry, 
not under cover of infantry-fire, 
that the guns were able to estab- 
lish themselves in their successive 
positions; and, once established, 
they were able, all along the front, 
to hold their own against an in- 
fantry advance, from the fact that 
their flanks were secured by in- 
fantry. It was the heroic self- 
sacrifice of cavalry and the steady 
fire of artillery that enabled the 
long thin line of infantry to re- 
plenish its ammunition and gather 
fresh energy for the continuance 
of the uneven struggle. 

The ready assumption of respon- 
sibility by subordinate leaders is 
again exemplified in this battle, 
especially in the case of the 38th 
Brigade. General von Schwartz- 
koppen exercised his own judg- 
ment as to the degree in which 
he was bound to adapt the orders 
received from his superior to the 
circumstances in which he found 
himself. This delegation to sub- 
ordinates of comparative inde- 
pendence and the right to use 
their own discretion, though 
dangerous at times—as at Worth, 
at Spicheren, at Colombey, and, 
still more, at Gravelotte — was 
nevertheless judicious on _ the 
whole. 

The employment of reserves is 
another noticeable feature in the 
battle of Mars-la-Tour. Until 
nearly three o’clock the only re- 
serve to which the weak line of 
the Germans could look was fur- 


1 German Official Account, iv. p. 312 (whence also the diagram is copied). 
2 Tbid., p. 311. 
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nished by the cavalry division in 
rear of each wing. Yet up to that 
time, and afterwards when rein- 
forcements came up, the reserves 
were conspicuously employed in 
offensive movements, “either to 
take immediate advantage of any 
temporary success gained by the 
fighting line, or, if need be, to sac- 
rifice themselves in order to save 
the front line from being driven in 
at any point where it might be 
hard pressed.” 4 

The infantry, as hitherto, ad- 
vanced for the most part in com- 
pany-columns ; but, as in the pre- 
vious battles, these closed forma- 
tions soon dissolved into skirmish- 
ing lines, and the intermingling of 
units was very great. Supports 
and reserves were pushed forward 
as needed, piecemeal, until the 
whole of the infantry was extended 
in one long continuous line. Bo- 
guslawski says that “companies 
and battalions were kept pretty 
well together (although perhaps in 
a long firing line, in general, with- 
out their own supports).”? We 
think, however, that the following 
account of the advance from Vion- 
ville against Flavigny more accu- 
rately describes the general action 
of the infantry throughout the 
fight :— 

“Tn this advance,” says the ‘German 
Official Account,’ ‘over the almost bare 
plateau, . . . unity of command is 
speedily lost. . . . Guided by the for- 
mation of the ground, the enemy’s 
sweeping fire, and the momentary in- 
spiration of the officers, the company- 
columns at full intervals are moved 
hither and thither, and intermingled. 
Stragglers join stragglers and bear a 
hand again in the fight to the best of 
their power. Vain would be the at- 
tempt to reproduce a true picture of 
this wild struggle in all its details.” s 
A glance at the “ noon” map pub- 
lished with the ‘German Oficial 
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Account’ is sufficient to show that 
the confusion and intermixture 
were extraordinarily great. 

The artillery pursued its usual 
successful tactics. Guns were push- 
ed up to the front as early as pos- 
sible and massed ; they maintained 
themselves in their exposed situa- 
tion, west of Vionville, when the 
cavalry could not hold an equally 
forward position; they seized op- 
portunities to advance to more de- 
cisive ranges; they covered the 
advance of the infantry and afford- 
ed it close support; on the left 
they checked the dangerous turn- 
ing movement which the French 
attempted. Though the actual 
effect was probably more moral 
than material, it was artillery-fire 
which rendered the buildings in 
Vionville and Flavigny untenable. 
Every gun which could reach the 
field of battle was employed, and 
210 guns in all were engaged on 
the German side. 

The cavalry was used unspar- 
ingly throughout the day. No 
doubt in the first charge — the 
counter-stroke to the charge of 
the French cuirassiers—the Prus- 
sians lost a chance of striking a 
serious blow by not having the 
6th Cavalry Division nearer at 
hand ; for when this division did 
appear, it met the advancing masses 
of the Guard Corps instead of fall- 
ing on the retreating fragments of 
the IId Corps. Bredow’s charge, 
too, would have been even more 
effective had there been sufficient 
squadrons on the spot to supply 
a second and third line; but the 
charge had to be delivered without 
delay in order to be opportune, 
and as the bulk of his brigade was 
employed elsewhere, Bredow had 
to make the best of what was at 
his disposal. 

Twice did the cavalry save the 
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day for the Germans, not by any 
strictly tactical success, but by 
gallantly sacrificing itself in order 
that the sorely tried infantry might 
gain relief. 

Gravelotte — St Privat (18th 
August).— The battle of Grave- 
lotte-St Privat was the first great 
action of the war which was fought 
in any sense according to a de- 
liberately prearranged plan; and 
as it is so well suited to an ex- 
amination of the typical tactics, 
higher and minor, of the early 
periods of the war, we shall, at 
the risk of being tedious, combine 
with our comments a brief descrip- 
tion of the battle itself. 

Bazaine’s army had taken up a 
position of exceptional strength on 
the heights west of Metz, extend- 
ing from Rozerieulles and St Ruf- 
fine on the left to St Privat and 
Roncourt on the right — about 
seven miles in length, and facing 
due west. The left of this position 
was especially strong, resting al- 
most on the Moselle, supported by 
Fort St Quentin, and separated 
from the Germans by a steep and 
difficult ravine, wooded in the 
lower parts, but not within 800 
yards of the crest. The left and 
the centre were also artificially 
strengthened, while along the posi- 
tion from left to right were several 
pivots or supporting points — 
namely, the Quarries, the houses 
of Le Point du Jour, the farms of 
St Hubert, Moscou, Leipzig, Chan- 
trenne, La Folie, L’Envie, and 
Champenois, and the villages of 
Montigny-la-Grange, Amanvillers, 
St Privat, and Roncourt. The 
right was en lair, but the ground 
in front “was essentially a natural 
open glacis that could be thorough- 
ly swept by the fire of the de- 
fenders.” ? 

The IId Corps (Frossard) was on 
the extreme left, next came the 


IIId (Lebceuf, formerly Bazaine’s 
corps), then the [Vth (Ladmirault), 
with the VIth (Canrobert) on the 
right of the line, about St Privat. 
Instead of placing the bulk of his 
reserves in rear of his compara- 
tively weak right flank, Bazaine, 
haunted by the same anxiety for 
his left as he had displayed at 
Mars-la-Tour, kept them in rear 
of his left, posting the Imperial 
Guard unnecessarily far off in rear 
of the left centre, by Fort Plappe- 
ville. Du Barail’s Cavalry Divi- 
sion was in rear of the right, and 
Forton’s in rear of the left wing. 

One does not realise the natural 
strength of the position until one 
visits the battle-field. Want of 
depth alone prevents it from being 
an ideal position. 

The strength of the defending 
force was in the proportion of 11 
men per yard.. 

The Germans, although they had 
had all the day of the 17th to 
reconnoitre, were ignorant of the 
actual position of the French on 
the morning of the 18th August. 
It was known that the heights 
from Rozerieulles to La Folie were 
occupied, but nothing further was 
ascertained. 

The German plan was simply to 
threaten with the right—the lst 
Army—while the corps of the 2d 
Army advanced northwards in 
échelon from the left, so as to 
strike and stop the enemy if he 
attempted to escape by the north- 
ern roads to Chalons. If, however, 
he stood to fight before Metz, this 
mode of marching would allow 
of the corps of the 2d Army 
swinging round to the right, meet- 
ing him in front, and outflanking 
his right. The VIIth Corps was 
to form the pivot, the VIIIth 
Corps on its left, connecting with 
the IXth Corps (the right of the 

2d Army). On the left of the 
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IXth Corps was the Guard Corps ; 
while beyond the latter, forming 
the extreme left wing, was the 
XIIth (Saxon) Corps. The IIId 
Corps and 6th Cavalry Division 
were to follow the [Xth, the Xth 
(with the 5th Cavalry Division) to 
follow the XIIth in such a manner 
that its march would lie between 
that corps and the Guard Corps. 
The corps artillery of the IIId 
Corps was to remain at the dis- 
posal of the commander of the 
2d Army. Each division was 
ordered to move in mass, the corps 
artillery of each army-corps be- 
tween the two divisions of the 
corps. 

During the early morning Prince 
Frederick Charles persistently be- 
lieved that the French were at- 
tempting to escape towards Verdun 
and Chalons, although Von Moltke 
“had become more and more im- 
pressed with the idea that the 
enemy’s main force had retired 
upon Metz, and would be found 
with its right wing about Aman- 
villers.” 

Into the various orders and 
counter-orders which were issued 
as more definite information came 
to hand, we need not enter. Suf- 
fice it to say that at 10.30 a.m., 
under the impression that the 
French right was at Montigny-la- 
Grange, Von Moltke gave direc- 
tions for a simultaneous attack to 
be made “by the Ist Army from 
the Bois de Vaux and Gravelotte, 
by the IXth Corps against the 
Bois des Genivaux and Verneville, 
by the left wing of the 2d Army 
from the north.”? The lst Army 
was not to attack until the 2d 
Army was sufficiently advanced 
to co-operate. 

In accordance with these 
arrangements Prince Frederick 
Charles instructed Von Manstein 
to move the I1Xth Corps towards 


' German Official Account, vi. p. 12. 
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La Folie, and open the attack 
with a large force of artillery, pro- 
vided only that the enemy’s right 
rested on Amanvillers. Shortly 
afterwards a Hessian cavalry pa- 
trol came in with the information 
that the French right was much 
farther off—namely, at St Privat- 
la-Montagne. Orders were then 
given for the Guard and XIIth 
Corps to wheel to the right and 
move by Habonville and Ste Marie 
aux Chénes. 

To successfully carry out the 
design of a simultaneous attack, it 
now behoved Von Manstein to wait 
till the Guard Corps had come into 
line, and the XIIth Corps was 
ready to fall on the exposed right 
flank of the French ; but the com- 
mander of the I[Xth Corps, with 
an impetuosity that was perfectly 
inexcusable, exceeded his orders 
and upset the calculations of the 
royal headquarters by plunging 
into action about noon, because he 
saw the 4th French Corps opposite 
to him peacefully engaged in cook- 
ing, and “ would under no circum- 
stances allow the advantage of 
surprising the enemy to be lost.” * 
It is true that he had not received 
a later order of Prince Frederick 
Charles, instructing him to delay 
his attack, but he had received the 
information given by the Hessian 
cavalry that the French position 
extended as far as St Privat. 

The action was begun by the 
fire of a solitary battery ; but as 
the range was too great, Von Man- 
stein took this battery forward, 
where it was soon joined by the 
divisional and corps artillery. 
These guns—54 in number—were 
on a spur north-east of Verneville 
and fronting south-east, thus lend- 
ing their left flank to the French 
infantry at Amanvillers, only 1000 
yards off. Exposed to artillery 
and infantry fire in front, in flank, 


2 Ibid., p.16. 3 -Ibid., p. 24. 
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and even in rear, with no infantry 
at hand to keep down the fire of 
the French infantry, the artillery 
of the I[Xth Corps experienced 
terrible losses in its false position ; 
a slight change of slope in the 
ground alone prevented its total 
destruction. Meanwhile, however, 
the infantry had carried the Chan- 
trenne Farm (due south of the 
artillery position and on the north- 
ern skirt of the Bois des Geni- 
vaux), and a further advance en- 
abled the artillery (with the ex- 
ception of three batteries on the 
right which were sheltered and 
able to hold on) to withdraw at 
length from the fatal position to 
which it had been committed, and 
which it had nevertheless so gal- 
lantly maintained. 

Fearing that the Ist Army 
would be drawn into action by 
the example of the IXth Corps on 
its left, Von Moltke directed Von 
Steinmetz to stand fast, giving 
him permission to use his guns 
only. At 12.30 Von Steinmetz 
ordered the artillery of the VIIth 
Corps to come into action. The 
advance of these batteries was 
skilfully conducted, as by leaving 
the Ars road as they emerged on 
the plateau, and keeping in rear 
of the crest, they were able to 
hasten forward unseen until they 
wheeled into line on their pre- 
viously selected position south of 
Gravelotte. The line of guns was 
soon prolonged by the artillery of 
the VIJIIth Corps, which came 
into action north of Gravelotte, 
behind the Gravelotte-Malmaison 
road. By ten o'clock there were 
108 guns (eleven batteries of the 
VIIIth and seven of the VIIth) 
in action, in advance of the in- 
fantry of the lst Army. The vil- 
lage of Gravelotte was held by the 
33d Regiment. 

The temptation to advance the 
infantry was too strong, and Von 
Gében (commanding the VIIIth 


Corps) obtained permission from 
Von Steinmetz to move them for- 
ward. His orders were antici- 
pated by a major of the 33d Regi- 
ment, who of his own accord ad- 
vanced his battalion and rushed 
down the ravine against the wood 
occupied by the French. This 
brought on a general attack on the 
French left by the Ist Army, and 
thus Von Moltke’s plans were 
again disturbed. 

The infantry made decided pro- 
gress through the woods, enabling 
the guns of the VIIIth Corps to 
advance, by 2 p.m., to a more de- 
cisive range east of the Gravelotte- 
Malmaison road, and shortly after- 
wards the artillery of the VIIth 
Corps also took up a more forward 
position. Between 2 and 3 p.m. 
the artillery of the two corps, 
with the horse-artillery battery of 
the Ist Cavalry Division, num- 
bered 132 guns, 78 north and 54 
south of the highroad. The French 
guns were unable to face this 
powerful line and were compelled 
to withdraw. By three o’clock 
the buildings at Point du Jour 
had been set on fire ; and not long 
afterwards the farm of St Hubert, 
whose garrison of one battalion 
had twice repulsed the infantry 
attacks made on it, was attacked 
on all sides at once by over four 
German battalions (seventeen com- 
panies) and carried. 

Meanwhile, about three o’clock, 
the 25th (Hessian) Division of the 
IXth Corps had developed a pow- 
erful. attack through the Bois de 
la Cusse towards the railway em- 
bankment and Amanvillers, their 
five batteries and their cavalry 
brigade battery coming into line 
to the north of the Bois. They 
had thus taken some of the pres- 
sure off the corps artillery of the 
IXth Corps. For a time the con- 
test became a defensive one on the 
part of the [Xth Corps. 

The Guards were appearing 
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about Habonville, and the Saxons 
were moving their 24th Division 
on Ste Marie aux Chénes and their 
23d Division on Auboué. The 
fight had raged for between three 
and four hours, but the French 
had so far lost only St Hubert 
and the advanced farms of Chan- 
trenne and L’Envie. They still 
stood fast in the farms of La Folie, 
Leipzig, Moscou, and Champenois, 
in part of the Bois des Genivaux, 
and in the hollows west of Aman- 
villers ; and they held the village 
of Ste Marie aux Chénes as an 
advanced post in front of their 
right. 

Prince Frederick Charles placed 
the 3d Brigade of the Guards as 
a reserve to assist the [Xth Corps, 
and ordered up some batteries of 
the IIId Corps, which was near 
Verneville. The latter corps, 
originally intended as a reserve 
for the Ist Army, had singe been 
placed at the Red Prince’s dis- 
posal, the IId Corps having been 
ordered up from Pont-a-Mousson 
to support the lst Army. 

The Ist Division of the Guards 
(Von Pape) advanced from Habon- 
ville and occupied St Ail, and nine 
batteries of the corps artillery 
came into action between that vil- 
lage and Ste Marie, thus giving 
further relief to the [Xth Corps on 
their right. The batteries were 
subjected to a continuous fire from 
the French skirmishers, who were 
within 1000 yards, but beyond the 
range of the needle-gun. 

Before three o’clock the Guard 
Corps was up, and the leading 
division of the XIIth Corps was 
near Ste Marie aux Chénes. 
Thirteen batteries of the Saxon 
artillery, moving in advance of 
their corps, together with ten 
guns of the Guards Corps ar- 
tillery, formed a semicircle round 
Ste Marie aux Chénes, on which 
they opened fire. The garrison 
(three battalions) withstood the 
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bombardment for a time, but fled 
before the storming columns of 
infantry, and Ste Marie aux Chénes 
was captured. No advance could 
yet be made up the open slope 
towards St Privat; and a portion 
of a Saxon brigade. which had 
taken part in the assault on St 
Privat and rushed forward in pur- 
suit, was met by a French brigade 
and so roughly handled that it had 
to retire. 

The French made several futile 
attempts to recapture Ste Marie 
aux Chénes. 

Meanwhile the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, having discovered the true 
position of the French right, ordered 
his turning division to make a still 
wider sweep. In the centre the 
IXth Corps had resumed the offen- 
sive, and stormed and occupied the 
Champenois Farm. At this period 
—that is, between 4.30 and 5 p.m. 
—there was a lull in the battle 
on the German left and centre. 

During this time the lst Army, 
as we have seen, had accomplished 
little. Though its infantry had 
gained a foothold on the French 
side of the ravine, the men of 
Frossard’s corps could not be 
driven out of their intrenchments. 
Von Steinmetz, however, because 
the French fire had slackened, 
because some of their batteries 
were withdrawing, and because 
their advanced posts along the 
line had been captured, deluded 
himself with the idea that their 
left wing was about to retreat on 
Metz. Accordingly he ordered 
several batteries of the VIIth 
Corps and the Ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion to cross the Gravelotte ravine 
by the single road—that road, too, 
a dangerous defile ; for it is on the 
western side of the valley a deeply 
sunken hollow-way, in the centre 
a causeway, and edged on the 
farther or eastern side with deep 
quarries. Four batteries managed 
to reach the eastern slopes, and 
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opened fire on Moscou ; but two 
of them were instantly driven 
down into the ravine below. One 
battery, however, which had taken 
up a position behind the garden 
wall of St Hubert, maintained 
itself there for the rest of the day, 
although its right flank was ex- 
posed to infantry 500 yards off; 
while another battery held its 
own on the open ground south of 
the road for two hours, by the end 
of which time it had lost nearly 
all its men and horses. The Cav- 
alry Division following the bat- 
teries suffered tremendous loss. 
It reached the open ground south 
of the road, but “no object pre- 
sented itself for the intended at- 
tack,” ! its losses were increasing 
every minute, and ultimately it 
had to fall back as best it could, 
and take shelter near Malmaison. 
No wonder that “ indignation was 
expressed against Steinmetz” for 
the “disastrous result”? of this 
unjustifiable move. Such was the 
moral effect on his own infantry 
that it began to give ground every- 
where, except at St Hubert, until 
three fresh battalions arrived and 
restored the fight. But the Ist 
Army could make no headway, 
and the lull on the left and centre 
had now extended also to the 
right. 

The IId Corps had assembled at 
Rezonville at 5.30 p.m.; and to 
prevent the despatch of assistance 
to Canrobert, the Ist Army was 
ordered to renew the attack on 
the French left, the IId Corps 
being moved forward to Grave- 
lotte to support the movement. 
While the attack was preparing, 
the French left wing suddenly 
assumed the offensive. All their 
reserves were coming up into the 
front line. So vigorous was the 
onset that the German detach- 





1 German Official Account, vi. p. 97. 


ments were driven headlong into 
the Mance valley, and caused 
commotion even as far back as 
Malmaison and Gravelotte. Yet 
the principal bodies of the Ist 
Army about St Hubert and in the 
woods maintained their positions 
with the utmost tenacity. Rein- 
forced by the fresh brigades of the 
IId Corps, the Germans advanced 
once more; but Frossard’s position, 
strong by nature and strengthened 
by art, proved impregnable. As 
darkness came on the struggle was 
broken off, the French remaining 
in their position of the morning, 
in which no breach had been made 
except at St Hubert Farm. 

It is difficult to understand why 
Marshal Bazaine failed to recog- 
nise the strength of the position 
occupied by his left wing; but 
the apprehension for his left had 
been still further increased during 
the afternoon by the threatening 
advance of the 26th Brigade from 
Ars (where it had been guarding 
the German right flank) against 
Jussy and St Ruffine. 

At 5.30 p.m. another premature 
attack was made in the northern 
part of the field. Seeing large 
bodies of infantry of the Guard 
Corps in movement from St Ail 
towards St Privat, Von Manstein 
ordered the 3d Brigade of Guards, 
attached to his corps, to advance 
against Amanvillers, and two 
battalions of Hessians to move 
simultaneously on both sides of the 
railway. The sharpshooters of the 
Guard led the way under a very 
heavy fire. At first they moved 
with two companies in front pre- 
ceded by skirmishers. When with- 
in 600 yards of the French the 
advance wavered. The remaining 
companies reinforced the leading 
companies on their left flank, and 
the whole “gradually formed a 
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long skirmishing line.” 1 The bat- 
talion soon lost all its officers ! 

The other battalions of the 
brigade pressed forward to sup- 
port, and by 6.30 had formed, 
with the sharpshooters, “a con- 
tinuous fighting line”? across the 
hill 800 paces west of Amanvillers, 
flanked on both sides by hostile 
detachments. 

A portion of the Queen Elisabeth 
Regiment had taken part in this 
reinforcement. The half-battalion 
on the left advanced in line of 
company-columns. The companies 
first extended their skirmishing 
stige, then the other ziige, so that 
they became a line of skirmishers. 
The task before them was to get 
over some 1400 paces. Up to the 
time of their arriving abreast of 
the shooting line they had not so 
much as seen the enemy ; yet such 
was the bareness of the ground 
and the terrible exposure to fire, 
that during that advance the half- 
battalion lost 187 men and all its 
oflicers except a major and two 
subalterns ! 

Though the 3d Brigade of Guards 
was unable to pursue its advance 
further, the enemy was now within 
range of the needle-guns. The 
engagement came to a temporary 
standstill towards seven o’clock. 
The Hessians on the left had 
moved along the railway as far as 
the signalman’s box, but could not 
advance beyond. This advance on 
the left of the [Xth Corps covered 
the artillery and enabled the guns 
to improve their position. The 
right wing of the [Xth Corps had 
meanwhile made little progress in 
the neighbourhood of Chantrenne ; 
and it was not until the artillery 
of the IIId Corps had opened fire 
on the enemy holding the copse in 
front of La Folie, towards 7 P.M., 
that the infantry was rendered se- 
cure in the positions gained. 
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Farther north the Guard Corps 
had taken up a firm position be- 
tween St Ail and Ste Marie about 
5 p.M. Prince Auguste of Wiirt- 
emberg, judging that the turning 
column of the XIIth Corps was 
ready to strike, and impatient of 
further delay, ordered the Guards 
to attack St Privat. Von Pape 
remonstrated, pointing out that 
the flanking column was not yet 
in sight, and that a frontal attack 
on St Privat, over those open 
slopes, without further prepara- 
tion by artillery-fire, must fail. 
His remonstrances were in vain ; 
for the 4th Guard Brigade at St 
Ail and Habonville, which had 
first received the order, was al- 
ready in motion, so nothing re- 
mained but for the lst Guard Di- 
vision to follow suit. The Duke 
of Wiirtemberg thus describes the 
attack :— 


“The 4th Brigade of the Guard 
(Kessel) was moved forward from 
Habonville in the direction of St 
Privat in line of columns in two 
lines, with skirmishers thrown out in 
front ; and a quarter of an hour later 
the 1st division of the Guard (Pape) 
commenced in the same formation 
from Ste Marie aux Chénes, distant 
about 2640 paces from the main 
French position. Habonville is about 
3960 paces; therefore the three 
brigades came about the same time 
within the effective reach of the 
enemy’s fire. The front of attack in- 
cluded little more than 2000 paces, 
so that there were about ten men to 
the pace: this was, however, the 
closest formation of attack employed 
by the Prussians in the campaign. 
The effect of the enemy’s fire, even at 
a distance of more than 1500 paces, 
was so murderous, that, according to 
the accounts received, nearly 6000 
men fell in ten minutes, and the 
advance had to be immediately dis- 
continued. The attack in line of 
columns over open ground was, in 
spite of the final success of this one, 
marked out as an impossibility, and a 








1 German Official Account, vi. p. 121. 


2 Ibid., p. 122. 
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useless loss of men, and definitely re- 
jected.” ! 


The 4th Brigade reached and 
held on to the ridge south-west of 
St Privat. The lst Brigade, which 
had crossed the road east of Ste 
Marie and wheeled to the right, 
eventually succeeded in establish- 
ing itself some 700 paces west of 
St Privat, but was unable to pro- 
ceed farther. The 2d Guard Regi- 
ment, following in reserve, filled 
the gap between the Ist and 4th 
Brigades. 

The Guard Corps was now un- 
able to advance or retire. Efforts 
were at once made to reinforce it 
and save it from the danger of 
a counter-attack by the French. 
The 4th Guard Regiment hurried 
up to the supportof the 1st Brigade, 
and towards 7 p.m. fourteen bat- 
teries of the Guard were in action 
in two groups, one firing upon 
Amanvillers, the other upon St 
Privat, while part of the corps 
artillery of the Xth Corps had 
also come up to augment the fire 
on the latter village. 

Meanwhile two Saxon brigades 
were advancing upon Roncourt 
and St Privat, and shortly after- 
wards Roncourt was captured. A 
line of 14 batteries opened fire on 
St Privat from a position facing 
south-east, with its left resting on 
Roncourt. At 7.30 p.m. St Privat 
was stormed from north, west, and 
south by the Saxons and Guards ; 
while, simultaneously, the troops 
of the IXth and Xth Corps drove 
the enemy from Amanvillers, after 
the village had been set on fire by 
the artillery. 

The French right was turned 
and the victory won ; but the same 
results might have been obtained, 
with far less bloodshed, had the 
original conception of Von Moltke 
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been precisely and systematically 
carried out. 

The losses of the Guards must 
be attributed rather to the extreme 
bareness of the ground than to 
denseness of formation. Home 
and other writers say that the 
Guards moved across these open 
slopes in “ battalion-columns ”;? 
but this was not the case. Accord- 
ing to the sketches in the ‘German 
Official Account,’ the Ist Guard 
Brigade moved each battalion 
with two company-columns in 
front and half-battalion columns 
in rear; and the 4th Guard Brig- 
ade is shown in line of company- 
columns, closely followed by single 
company-columns, or two companies 
closed on the centre.® It is spoken 
of as ‘this attacking line of four- 
teen companies.” * When the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg talks of “line of 
columns,” he doubtless means com- 
pany -columns, or half - battalion 
columns, or the usual combination 
of both. It is true that this was 
the first action in which the Guards 
were engaged, and that they there- 
fore lacked the experience of other 
corps; but this scarcely affords 
sufficient grounds for assuming 
that they attempted to advance 
over such a glacis, under a murder- 
ous fire, in such an antiquated 
formation as “ battalion-columns.” 
From the Regimental Histories 
more recently published it would 
appear to be certain that company- 
columns were used. Yet whatever 
the exact formation, there is no 
doubt that it was too dense; and 
the denseness was increased by 
proper intervals not being kept, 
supports rushing forward to join 
the skirmishing line. ‘‘ The closed 
masses in rear pressed on so as to 
extricate themselves as soon as 
possible from the range where the 
chassepot had the superiority.” ° 





1 Quoted in Home’s Précis of Modern Tactics, p. 75. 
3 German Official Account, vi. p. 129. 


2 Ibid., p. 76. 


4 Tbid. § Tbid., p. 132. 
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The 2d Guard Regiment began its 
advance “in two lines of half- 
battalions,”! but the half-battalions 
in first line “‘extended during the 
advance in company-columns at 
open intervals, throwing out skir- 
mishing divisions.”? The inferi- 
ority of range of the needle-gun 
as compared with the chassepot 
must also be taken into account 
when considering the losses of the 
Guards. The men were being 
helplessly mown down before they 
were able to return the enemy’s fire. 

With regard to the general as- 
pect of the infantry fighting we 
see nothing new. The same thing 
happened as had happened through- 
out—that is to say, near approach 
to the enemy implied the dissolu- 
tion of all formation, and seething 
crowds of skirmishers surged to 
and fro in long extended lines. 
Whether the desperate and costly 
infantry attacks on the French 
left were necessary is very doubt- 
ful; but their justification is that 
they held fast the enemy’s left 
and reserves and prevented suc- 
cour being sent to his right. Had 
the Germans relied mainly on their 
artillery-fire to occupy the French 
left and centre, as some contend 
they should have done, the French 
might have replied with artillery 
and moved off the Imperial Guard 
to support their right. 

Cavalry found no employment 
on the field, except in Von Stein- 
metz’s ill-judged attempt. The 
bulk was wisely used in recon- 
noitring in the valley of the Orne, 
lest a body of French troops might 
have been detached outside the 
main position to fall on the rear 
of the turning force. 

The artillery, as in all the pre- 
vious battles, was employed with 
great effect, and, as we have seen, 
batteries in several instances main- 
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tained themselves in precarious 
positions often without immediate 
support. So extensive was the 
employment of artillery that by 
the evening 650 guns had come 
into action on the German side, 
and they had altogether no fewer 
than 726 guns on the field. Never- 
theless the Germans seem to have 
committed a great mistake in not 
having brought up the artillery of 
the Xth Corps earlier in the day. 
The guns of this corps were useless 
in reserve ; whereas, had they been 
employed with the Guard and 
Saxon artillery against St Privat, 
that place would have fallen much 
sooner, and the losses of the Guards 
would have been sensibly dimin- 
ished. 

These losses of the Guards (pri- 
marily due to the precipitance of 
their commander) led to an Army 
Order being issued by the king on 
the 21st August, which pointed 
out the necessity of artillery pre- 
paration, forbade the use of bat- 
talion-columns, and prescribed the 
employment of “ company-columns 
and half-battalions, as laid down 
by regulation.” 

That part of the Order relating 


-to the employment of battalion- 


columns apparently fell dead ; pre- 
sumably because it was found when 
the various returns and reports 
were received that no column 
larger than the half-battalion col- 
umn had been used in any case, 

The extensive employment of re- 
serves is again a noticeable feature. 

The tardy appearance of the 
Saxons at Roncourt has never, to 
our knowledge, been satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

Beaumont (30th August).—Very 
few points of interest need be 
noticed with regard to this action. 
It will be remembered how the 
ill-fated 5th French Corps under 





1 German Official Account, vi. p. 134. 
® Quoted in Home’s Précis of Modern Tactics, p. 77. 
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De Failly had reached Beaumont 
after a night march early on the 
morning of the 30th August ; how 
De Failly, aware though he must 
have been of the proximity of the 
enemy, had neglected the most 
simple precautions for the safety 
of his corps ; how about 12.30 p.m., 
when unprotected and in a state 
of the utmost unconcern, his men 
were suddenly fired upon by eight 
German batteries ; how after some 
sharp fighting, the French divided 
and fell back on successive posi- 
tions until, outflanked and out- 
numbered, the 5th Corps was in 
full retreat across the Meuse when 
darkness set in, while the 7th 
Corps, which had also been over- 
taken in the action, fled to Remilly 
and Sedan. 

When at the first attack the 
French rushed to their arms, they 
in their turn delivered a deter- 
mined attack, which, we are told, 
was repelled by “ effective volleys 
and file-firing.”! This is one of 
the very few instances recorded of 
the Germans having fired volleys 
successfully. We shall touch later 
on this question of volley-firing, 
merely pointing out now how rare 
were the occasions on which vol- 
leys were able to be used by 
the comparatively well-disciplined 
Germans. 

The German artillery, as we 
have said, opened the fight with 
eight batteries. Before the action 
had assumed any dimensions, no 
fewer than 180 guns were actively 
employed. The guns, too, as be- 
fore, ‘‘ supported in the most effec- 
tive manner the deployment and 
subsequent attack of the infan- 
try,”? following their movements 
and taking up fresh positions ac- 
cordingly. 
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The battle is interesting as re- 
gards the action of infantry, be- 
cause, although no new attack 
formation had as yet been author- 
ised or practised, we observe an 
inclination to strengthen the skir- 
mishing line at the outset, instead 
of waiting for it to be strengthened 
of their own accord by the troops 
in rear. For instance, when the 
100th Saxon Regiment came up to 
reinforce the Prussians of the I Vth 
Corps before Villemontrey, its “3d 
battalion deployed its 9th and 10th 
companies in skirmishing order 
along the road.”* In the attack 
on the Mont de Brune the fusilier 
battalion of the 27th threw out 
“its 10th company as skirmishers, 
the others followed in company- 
columns,” 4 

We may draw attention here to 
the position of the corps artillery 
of the different corps in the order 
of march, though we shall deal 
more fully with this subject later 
on. In the XIIth Corps the corps 
artillery moved “ between the 
battalions” of the leading divi- 
sion,® and was thus ready to come 
early into action. With the lst 
Bavarians the corps artillery, or, 
as it was still styled by the Ba- 
varians, the “artillery reserve,” 
was almost at the tail of the 
column. The inconvenience of 
this is apparent from the fact that 
when the 2d Division arrived at 
Buzancy, three hours after the Ist 
Division, it “sent in front the 
artillery reserve, by order of the 
general commanding the corps.” ® 
This caused a crossing on the march 
and inevitable delay. The IVth 
Corps, less experienced than the 
XIIth, moved in two columns, one 
division in each. The corps ar- 
tillery, which was with the 8th 





1 German Official Account, vii. p. 247. 
3 Thid., p. 269. 
® Tbid., p. 253, and Appendix XXXIX. pp. 52t-57t. 


2 Ibid., p. 
4 Tbid., p. 
6 Thid., p. 
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Division, moved at the tail of the 
column, and consequently did not 
come into action till nearly two 
o’clock. 

Sedan (1st September). — The 
complete envelopment of the 
French army is the most striking 
feature in the battle of Sedan. 
The original plan of action aimed 
at intercepting the French retreat 
eastward towards Carignan or 
westward towards Méziéres. This 
would compel the enemy either to 
accept battle where he stood, or to 
retire across the Belgian frontier, 
whither, unless he were imme- 
diately disarmed, he would be 
pursued. As soon as it was 
seen that he intended to adopt 
the former course, the plan 
was developed so as to bring 
about a complete enclosing move- 
ment, 

Of the total loss of 9000 killed 
and wounded in the German 
armies, nearly half was incurred 
by the three Bavarian divisions 
fighting about Bazeilles and Balan.! 
This is chiefly due to the fact that 
the attack at these points was 
made without artillery preparation, 
which was rendered impossible by 
the heavy mist which prevailed 
during the early morning hours. 
Had the infantry been kept back 
here as in other parts of the field, 
until powerful artillery - fire had 
been brought to bear on the vil- 
lages, much loss would have been 
avoided. On the other hand, it 
was necessary to surprise the 
enemy at this point as early as 
possible, so as to retain him on the 
Givonne side of the field of battle. 
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Apart from the street-fighting 
in Bazeilles and Balan, the general 
course of the action was, broadly, 
as follows: A seizure of outpost 
positions by skirmishers covered 
the deployment of large masses of 
artillery. After the artillery had 
produced its full effect, the infan- 
try arriving in rear deployed, and 
advanced to the attack with com- 
paratively little loss. 

The ‘German Official Account’ 
thus records the method of fight- 
ing of the infantry :— 


“Tn the battle of Sedan the German 
infantry fights almost entirely in ex- 
tended order. The condition of the 
ground and other circumstances [pre- 
vious experience ?] lead even during 
the first introductory movements to a 
division of the units, which open out 
by battalions and companies in dif- 
ferent directions, so as to dominate 
from the first as large a space as pos- 
sible, and to act in support wherever 
it may be necessary. Under the su- 
perior musketry-fire of the enemy, 
the company-columns mostly break up 
into skirmishing lines directly the en- 
gagement commences ; the troops of 
the next line find themselves shortly 
under the necessity of following the 
example, and during the course of the 
struggle intermix with the front line. 
In rear of these there remain but a 
few formed or reassembled detach- 
ments as the immediate fighting re- 
serve.” * 


The successful action of the artil- 
lery was due to their “ inserting 
themselves in the column of route 
in a position favourable to early 
deployment,” and hastening for- 
ward to the field “with the ad- 
vanced parties of infantry.” * 





' An illustration of the fact that where the defenders have a good position— 
e.g., in strong houses, &c.—a purely infantry combat is in favour of the defensive. 


2 German Official Account, viii. p. 415. 


3 Tbid., p. 415. 


(To be concluded in August.) 
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A ROADSIDE 


ENGLAND has been described by 
many a foreign visitor as_ the 
country par eacellence of good 
roads and hedges, green turf and 
fruitful fields. Woods, moorlands, 
and heaths afford shelter to our 
wild creatures, and in some in- 
stances yield food also; but the 
great bulk of animal and bird life 
lives and multiplies by the road- 
sides, or close to them. Some of 
the walks to my work have taken 
me over roads with never a house 
for two long miles and more—roads 
protected on either side by high 
hedges that no rustic living could 
tell the age of, overgrown with 
grey moss and lichens, and having 
a broad strip of coarse turf on 
both sides, along which grew hawk- 
weed, vetches, thistles higher than 
myself, bryony, both white and 
black, and trailing brambles. Great 
clumps of rushes showed in all 
directions. Beyond the hedges 
fields extended, broken by copse 
growth and woods. At certain 
seasons, when the weather has 
been rough, these long stretches 
of road—some portions of it under 
water—were almost as much as 
one could put up with. 

I can assure those townsfolk 
who send forth a cry that wild 
nature and scenery are becoming 
difficult to find, that any amount 
of both exists sti]] within a short 
railway ride from London. I could 
show them localities where they 
might, without the least trouble on 
their part, get lost in a perfect net- 
work of byroads, unknown to the 
general public. Once these were 


the regular beaten tracks leading 
from one lonely hamlet to another. 
The turf covers portions of them 
now ; but they are still easily dis- 
tinguishable, and travellers on foot 
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make use of them at rare intervals, 
On either side of many of these, 
banks, topped with remains of 
ancient thorn and plum trees, mark 
their course ; and such byroads are 
favourite feeding-haunts and play- 
ing-grounds for the creatures. 

Our wild animals proper—such, 
at least, as show themselves under 
ordinary circumstances—are limit- 
ed in number. It is of little use to 
look out for any particular creature, 
in order to note some peculiar 
action connected with its natural 
economy, if the bird or animal in 
question is at all uncommon. As 
a rule, you will have to be patient, 
and to trust to the course of events, 
You may have no opportunity of 
noting the desired habit for a year 
or even longer, but at some un- 
suspected moment that very action 
or movement will be exhibited, and 
your patience will be rewarded. 
It may be some way peculiar to 
itself of procuring its food, or the 
creature will perhaps come and 
play with its young at your feet. 
I have frequently lighted on wild 
things unexpectedly, and have 
made the most of the glimpse, for it 
is a sight of short duration. You 
may crouch, or lie down, or crawl 
on all-fours, moving as noiselessly 
as a snake—no matter how cautious 
you may be, something will tell 
that man is near, and the pleasing 
sight will be gone in a moment. 
For fourteen years I have been 
vainly trying to see one of our wild 
animals in the act of guarding its 
young in a time of danger. From 
early morning until late in the even- 
ing, during times of leisure, I have 
tramped over lonely places day 
after day, ay, and week after week, 
in the right season, with only that 
one object in view, and I have 
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never seen it yet. Some have been 
more fortunate, but it has been 
when they were neither expecting 
nor searching for it. It is the very 
uncertainty, I take it, that gives 
such a charm to the quest. 

The general public know the fox 
as a very cunning animal that 
lives in the woods, and is hunted 
in the season. He certainly ranges 
the woods, but he will, if he is 
allowed to do so, make his home 
close toa roadside. A very practi- 
cal roadside naturalist is Reynard, 
and he is intimately acquainted 
with the ways and means of living 
of all the creatures he preys on 
that frequent roads, whether they 
be green roads or rides, or the 
turnpike roads. On or from the 
highroads I have had my very best 
views of himself. Men go, many 
of them, far, in search of what they 
never find, whilst it is all the time 
lying close to their doors. 

In Surrey, Sussex, and also in 
parts of Kent, the roads run 
through dry banks covered with 
the brush tangles peculiar to such 
localities. Here rabbits burrow in 
the sand, or sandy loam, of which 
they are composed. Now, though 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, and par- 
tridges like cover to a certain ex- 
tent, they do not like it when it is 
wet. So, directly the sun has dried 
up the roads, out they slip from the 
covers under the park-land palings 
and on to the roads—the hares to 
dot up and down, flecking the sand 
off their hind feet in order to dry 
them, and the pheasants and par- 
tridges to sun themselves, and to 
scuffle in the dry sand under the 
overhanging banks. 

Reynard knows all about this, 
and he will hide himself in a patch 
of fern or broom, and there remain 
until a chance of capture offers. 
If Kitty Wren or a chaftinch or 
a tit does not see him, he will be 
all right ; but if one or the other 
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marks him, the alarm note is 
sounded, and this acts like magic, 
for from all quarters rush birds 
that have been before invisible— 
at least they have not been seen 
before on the banks. Jays, mis- 
sel-thrushes, blackbirds, common 
thrushes, and the finches, all make 
common cause against the fox. 
Even the shrikes leave off their 
beetle-hunting and chatter their 
loudest, with bowed heads and 
upflirted tails, making common 
cause with the finches. Directly 
the row is over they would not 
have the least objection to kill 
and eat those if they could only 
get the chance. The upshot of 
it all is that it gets too warm for 
Reynard’s comfort, and he makes 
tracks for a quieter neighbourhood. 
If he takes across the park-lands, 
all the rooks that are feeding 
there will follow and buffet him 
until he reaches cover. It is not 
always like this, however. He 
hides himself so cunningly, as a 
rule, that all prospers with his 
manceuvres. For one thing, he 
takes the greatest care to pre- 
vent the wind from blowing his 
peculiar odour in the direction of 
the creatures he is bent on cap- 
turing. 

The hare may have dried his long 
hind feet, so beautifully clothed 
with hair, to his complete satis- 
faction, and he thinks he will now 
devote a little time to his ears, 
face, and coat in general. For 
this purpose he brings his handy 
fore feet into use, with which he 
also boxes to perfection, when 
he has any slight difference to 
settle with a rival. It is a most 
interesting and amusing sight to 
see a hare perform his toilet. 
First the long ears are adroitly 
manipulated, then the face, and 
those most important features of 
use and adornment, the whiskers, 
the sensitive tips of which tell 
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him to a nicety whether the hole 
in the hedge or the break in the 
park-palings is wide enough for 
his body to pass through, let the 
night be ever so dark and gloomy. 
There he sits, upright, without 
thought of danger, on his power- 
ful hind quarters, busily washing 
his face. He has almost finished 
his toilet, and is just giving the 
last gentle strokings to his 
whiskers, when, with a bound 
and a rush, something crosses 
over to him. There is a moment- 
ary scuffle, and a whirl of sand, 
then one long shriek of Aunt, 
Aunt! and all is over, far more 
quickly than one can write about 
it. Reynard carries his quarry 
up the opposite bank, and into 
cover, with as much ease and in 
the same fashion that the re- 
triever chained to his kennel at 
the keeper’s cottage close at hand 
would carry a rabbit. I have 
often seen his earth with the 
tokens of what he has taken 
there scattered about, but I have 
not often seen him there. When 
the cubs begin to eat flesh, one 
may have a chance of seeing them 
really at home. 

So far as the sagacity of the 
fox is concerned, it has been over- 
rated. There exist in the popular 
mind two very distinct ideas of 
the fox, the one of verse and 
tradition — Master Reynard and 
Reineke Fuchs—which as natural- 
ists we may as well have done 
with for good and all; the other 
the actual fox, fortunately the 
only representative of the wild 
dog existent in England. That 
he is clever we must own; im- 
pudent and daring we know him 
to be; but these latter qualities 
have been developed by the pro- 
tection that has been given him 
for generations. I make this 


statement fearlessly, having veri- 
fied it by long observation. I 


lay no claim to be a scientist, 
being simply a workman, one of 
the rank and file ; none, however, 
has better opportunities for get- 
ting at the real facts than a work- 
ing man who happens to have 
natural history on the brain. The 
fox is frequently outwitted to his 
cost, a proof that he is not so 
clever as he is popularly sup- 
posed to be. | 

I will give one illustration of his 
maneeuvring well known to my- 
self in a locality where hares were 
numerous. No hare, not even when 
life is at stake, will go through 
an opening which has been defiled 
by the passage of a fox. When 


the latter has designs on the hare,’ 


he will pass through the creature’s 
mews. One hare-preserve familiar 
to me was bounded towards the 
road by a high steep bank, topped 
by a four-foot fence. There were 
several exits for the hares in the 
line of fencing, but Reynard had 
cunningly befouled the lot. Then 
he set to work, singled out a 
hare, and chased him like a grey- 
hound. Mad with fear, the hare 
took the fence, clearing it like 
any steeplechaser, and came down 
smash into the road below, being 
completely stunned for the time 
by his impetuous leap. Through 
the hares’ mews at the foot of the 
fence slipped the fox, showing his 
tusks in pleasant anticipation of 
a nice meal easily procured. His 
schemes, however, on that partic- 
ular morning were curiously frus- 
trated ; for as puss in her leap 
hurtled past the head of a certain 
workman early on his way, getting 
stunned in her fall on the road, 
she was picked up, with the remark 
that if he allowed her to lie there 
some cart might run over her. 
The look on that fox’s face as he 
stood in view on the bank-top, 
before he sneaked off, was a sight 
to see. 
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When Reynard dashes into a 
covey of partridges dusting them- 
selves by the roadside, he uses his 
fore paws with cat-like dexterity, 
cufing the birds down. I have 
known him bury what he could 
not eat at the time of capture close 
to the well-frequented carriage- 
drive of a gentleman’s house, and 
have watched him as he went there 
for it and played with it like a 
kitten, tossing it up and cuffing it 
from side to side before eating it. 
The vixen littered and brought up 
her cubs on that same carriage- 
drive close to the mansion. The 
fact of her being there was known 
only to two people, and they kept 
the knowledge to themselves. 

My own personal acquaintance 
with the fox has always been in 
connection with farms, and the 
highroads running close to them. 
That a fox and vixen could make 
their earth close to a farmyard 
gate, bring up their cubs and play 
with them there, so that any 
passers-by on the road could see 
them, sounds improbable. But I 
can myself vouch for this fact. 
He is a protected animal, to what 
extent those only know who are 
affected to their loss by his living 
near them. 

A keeper who had been dis- 
charged for some imputed blame, 
where a fox was concerned, once 
said to me: “If you lets em get 
into mischief you hears somethin’ 
middlin’ stiff; an’ if they cums 
more ’an once to the covers and 
don’t find a fox, you soon gits the 
billet. I’ve known ’em turned out 
of a bag afore now: they’d got 
em from Leadenhall Market, a’ 
purpose just to save a rumpus, 
when the farmers had killed ’em 
off to save their own stuff. The 
dogs would chop into them and 
kill ’em quick afore they’d got 
precious little way. Ye see they 
be strange, and don’t know where 
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to run to. But it’s all right if 
they finds and kills a fox.” 

Foxes are the cause of more 
trouble and ill-feeling amongst 
keepers than all the rest of the 
vermin put together. Almost 
any offence is overlooked more 
readily than the killing of a fox. 

Polecats, stoats, and weasels all 
live and hunt in old hedges 
bordered by waste grounds, close 
to the highroads. I have known 
all three species to be procured 
from one old hedgerow. In some 
localities where I have lived, the 
powerful and ferocious polecat 
was so common that his name 
was constantly used to express all 
that was bad. The nearer he 
could establish himself to a house 
the better it suited him; and he 
had the very worst reputation on 
account of the harm he did to 
poultry. 

Rabbits, rats, mice, frogs, and 
birds all live and roost or rest in 
hedges. The bottom of any good 
old hedge parting two fields is a 
perfect fortress for the creatures. 
Strange to say, the hunt will be 
started in the hedge, but the kill 
will almost invariably take place 
in the middle of the road. “A 
fair field and no favour” is their 
motto. The mouse, rat, or rabbit, 
as soon as it is startled, quits the 
hedge-bottom, and makes tracks 
for the open. If the quarry be a 
rat or a mouse, it is dragged back 
to the cover of the hedge again, 
as is the case, too, if it be a young 
rabbit ; but a full-grown rabbit 
will be left lying in the road where 
his enemy has killed him and 
sucked his blood, for the . first 
passer-by to pick up and take home. 
These animals killed by the stoats 
or the polecats are fully appre- 
ciated by the country folks who 
find them. For perfect impudence 
what creature can surpass the 
little weasel, as he stands in the 
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middle of the road and takes stock 
of you with a mouse in his mouth ? 
As to the stoat, he will, if the 
farmer permit, make his home in 
an old fagot- stack, and there 
bring up his family of stoat kit- 
tens, most carefully provided for 
by mother stoat and himself with 
stolen delicacies—the lot frisking 
about in a most barefaced manner, 
like a pack of harelquins. The 
numbers of rats, mice, and frogs 
disposed of in the course of a single 
year must be great indeed. But 
when the kittens begin to eat flesh 
freely, young chicks and ducklings 
are a temptation not to be resisted. 
They will fetch, carry, and hoard 
until not one will be left to the far- 
mer’s wife unless the thieves are 
killed off. 

Rats and mice claim the hedge- 
rows and the roads; they have 
their summer and their winter 
quarters. In tramping along the 
highways, I have watched and 
noted all the members of the 
family, from the common brown 
rat down to the black water-vole 
and the two species of water- 
shrews. Squirrels also and dor- 
mice on and about our coun- 
try roads are plentiful enough. 
Even the timid mole is a com- 
mon object there at times. He 
will leave his hillock-heaving, and 
come running about in front of 
one in broad daylight. Folks call 
him the blind mole; but let your 
fingers get near his snout, and 
then tell us what you think of 
his blindness. A most ferocious 
little fellow he is, and he fights 
with all the determination of a 
bull-terrier. I have undergone a 


considerable amount of biting in 
my roadside pursuit of natural his- 
tory. The bite of a wild rabbit is 
like being cut with a chisel; the 
bite of a squirrel, too, requires a 
good deal of fortitude in bearing 
it patiently. Noone I have ever 
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known bitten by a squirrel but 
gave that small animal a pretty 
wide berth for the future. 

If man will only allow the wild 
creatures to draw near to him, and 
to the roads that lead to his places, 
they will all do so, no matter what 
their nature may be. Just out 
of gun-shot of almost any country 
house or cot, whether it stand in 
cultivated land or midst rough, 
rushy, woodland meadow, you may 
study the animal life that enlivens 
and adorns the landscape. From 
a little gravelly pool beside a well- 
frequented road I have started that 
most shy wader, the sandpiper, 
and that in the very heart of 
our Surrey woodlands. I fancied 
that it might have nested some- 
where near—for this beautiful bird, 
though a wader, lays its eggs in 
the deserted nests built by other 
birds high up in the trees. 

The hedgehog runs the roads 
freely. He is a quaint little fel- 
low, our hedge- pig, having far 
more intelligence than people give 
him credit for. It is curious, as 
you stand perfectly still in the 
middle of a road, to see him come 
running along, then stopping to 
sniff and whine and examine the 
high strange object that hardly 
breathes lest he startle the little 
creature. Then with a gentle grunt 
he will pass you by. A very low 
yet quite decided grunt he gives, 
and he whines as well. Shake- 
speare, who seems to have been 
a most excellent out-of-doors natu- 
ralist—a minute observer of life, 
indeed, in all shapes—noticed the 
hedgehog, and wrote, “‘ The hedge- 
hog whines at night.” If any one 
of our readers possesses a tame 
hedgehog, let him examine the eye 
of the creature if he has not al- 
ready done so, If the eye is the 
index to the mind, as I firmly 
believe it to be, the hedgehog 
knows a great deal, and only uses 
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his knowledge for his own special 
benefit. 

Leaving the animal department 
of our roadside observations, we 
will pass on to the birds, consider- 
ing first the day-flying raptores, or 
birds of prey. All those that are 
left to us keep in close touch with 
man—so much so, that they have 
suffered a woful thinning down at 
his hands. Yet they still visit his 
stack and poultry yards in search 
of quarry of one sort or another, 
taking it into the middle of one of 
his fields or on to the middle of the 
highroad, to make a meal off it. 
The hen-harriers and the sparrow- 
hawks hunt and kill the partridges 
by the roads after the corn is 
cut, and the birds are frequently 
cut down as they clear the 
hedge to cross over the road. 
More than once have I noted the 
captor crouching over his quarry 
in the middle of the road. As to 
owls—the grand feathered cats, 
and our farmers’ best friends—you 
may always find them about the 
roadside, in summer or winter, if 
you know their haunts. They 
generally hunt in couples, if their 
young are out of the way for the 
season. There was one country 
road down which I used to travel 
regularly at one time in the even- 
ing, that had two gates exactly 
opposite each other at one point 
of it, leading from one lot of fields 
to another lot belonging to the 
same farm. Oat and wheat stacks 
stood on either side of both gates, 
just clear of them, only allowing 
enough room for the waggons to 
pass in and out. On each gate a 
white owl would perch regularly 
evening after evening. I saw 


them there, watching for the rats 
and mice that ran across the road 
from one lot of stacks to the other. 
What these two missed would 
hardly have furnished a meal for a 
Any owl on the hunt is 


shrike. 
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as lively as a falcon, and quite 
as eager, although in a different 
fashion. I have frequently heard 
a pair of them just over my head 
as I walked along. On looking up 
I could see them just above me, 
hissing and snoring in the most 
amiable manner possible. By the 
way, there is one way of looking 
at a creature without alarming it, 
and that is to look as you continue 
to pass along: a dead stop will 
cause it to move on at once. The 
brown owl, although it is more 
essentially a bird of the woods 
than the white owl, swoops round 
and about the roads. 

The numbers of creatures that 
cross roads at night can hardly be 
imagined. Frogs and toads quit 
their hiding-places in the moist 
stripes near the hedges, and hop 
about in all directions, To the 
brown owl a nice jumping-frog is 
a great delicacy; he drops down 
on him whenever he catches sight 
of him. The difference between 
a toad and a frog our brown owl 
knows far better than you do. 
The worst of it is, he will pull 
poor froggy to pieces all alive, 
and he is not at all particular on 
which part he begins first. I have 
heard the frogs complaining most 
bitterly about the cruelty of the 
operation. It may not be a uni- 
versally known fact that the frog 
has a voice independently of his 
croaking, but it is a fact. A most 
eloquent one it is, too, when he is 
completely upset, and it can be 
heard for some distance. If you 
wish to practise a harmless joke 
at his expense, some evening when 
you see him sitting in the grass, 
contemplating nothing in particu- 
lar, step back and break off a pliant 
twig; then rustle it gently in the 
grass behind him, in imitation of 
a snake crawling. He will spring 
away, bleating in terror. When 
the brown owl grips him, the 
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frog is both hurt and frightened ; 
happily the suffering is of short 
duration—owls make quick work 
of their victims. Beetles these 
birds pick up as well as larger 
game, and the roads are just the 
parts beetles disport themselves 
in, both by day and night 

The fern owl, or goatsucker, 
loves the roads, for all kinds of 
insects hover and settle about 
them : after the sun has been on 
the bare ground all the day, it 
becomes warm towards night. Let 
any one watch on a midsummer’s 
evening a row of fine elms lining 
one of our country roads, if he 
would know how insect-life is kept 
in check. Bats and goatsuckers 
go to work with a will, even before 
the swallows, swifts, and martins 
have quite ended their labours of 
the day ; and from the great bat 
down to the little flutter-mouse, 
they continue for hours, wheeling, 
twisting, and darting about in 
pursuit of their insect prey. They 
have only one object in view—that 
of procuring the insects of various 
species that swarm in hosts over 
and about the fine old elms. 

Flycatchers are on the watch 
all the day long for their food, 
which they mostly capture in 
flight. They will sit on rails and 
posts by the side of the road, very 
contentedly apparently ; but they 
are watching and waiting for their 
prey, and when it comes near will 
seize it with a snap that can be 
distinctly heard. The red-backed 
shrike is the vigilant watchman 
of the roads for insect-life, both 
flying and crawling. He is sure 
to be near at hand, just off the 
road ; his hawk-like form and his 
well-known “ chack !” are familiar 
to all those who regularly travel 
along the highways. If you wish 


to see him in full force—that is, 
two or three pairs of shrikes at 
work at the same time—go to the 


foot of some railway embankment 
which is close to the road. There 
you will see them sitting in pairs, 
at stated intervals, watching for 
prey. Trains do not frighten 
them ; they seem to understand 
that the rumble and shake of the 
ground gives them food. The 
vibration caused by the passing 
train causes the insects to dart 
from their shelters, and then the 
shrikes are busy. 

So well known has it become to 
all insect-feeding birds that rail- 
way tracks are good hunting- 
grounds, that it is now a common 
sight to see rooks perched on the 
telegraph-posts, waiting for a train 
to pass, The moment it has gone 
by they dash off to feed. Even 
that most wary bird, the green 
woodpecker, will hunt along the 
line at certain seasons. Woods 
and very wild moorlands and the 
heaths are, comparatively speak- 
ing, lifeless: you must go to the 
borders of the highways to see 
both animal and bird life in full 
activity. They will go to covert, 
if driven, for safety ; but all, from 
the boldest to the shyest, prefer to 
live a short distance—often a very 
short distance indeed—from man 
and the roads he travels on, if he 
will allow them to do so. 

Crows, magpies, and jays flit 
over the roads, from copse to copse 
and from field to field ; but on the 
road itself they do not care to 
settle, for this reason: they know 
that they are in bad odour with 
the general community of men, on 
account of the trick they have of 
pilfering all that comes within the 
range of their vision, whether it 
be young poultry or fruit, eggs 
or young game, both furred and 
feathered. Two or three magpies 
or a family of jays will do a con- 
siderable amount of mischief in a 
very brief space. So they are con- 
tinually reminded in no gentle 
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terms to ‘“‘move on,” which ac- 
counts for their restless feelings 
and habits. Where not interfered 
with, I have known them to be 
almost as tame and as confident as 
thrushes. 

Wild geese—bean-geese, not ber- 
nicles or grey lag-geese—will pitch 
in the farmer’s fields to feed on 
the clover that is sure to shoot 
up, young and tender, when the 
stubbles are left fallow for a time. 
Grass meadows also have great at- 
traction for them. I have seen 
them flying over the lowlands at 
the base of the Surrey hills, where 
the farms are far apart from one 
another, to favourite grazing 
grounds, in the season when they 
travel. A farmer’s son I knew— 
a keen shot and good roadside 
observer—rose a gaggle from his 
father’s farmyard pond early one 
morning. That coot-footed little 
swimmer, the phalerope, has pitched 
in a farmer's pond more than once, 
where he swam about, light as a 
cork, amongst the ducks. As to 
the snipe, he will come in sharp 
weather to the drain near the 
farmer’s back-door, and remain 
there feeding, if he be not dis- 
turbed or shot. Ignorant agitators 
have raved about our waste lands ; 
what do they know about the 
matter? Those broad stripes, 
keeping moist even in midsum- 
mer, that line either side of so 
many country roads, are the good 
angels of the fields. Deep water- 
courses run down all of these 
moist borders, hidden by the 
tangle. The fields must’ be 
drained, more or less ; and those 
are the natural outlets for the 
water that would, if it remained, 
ruin the land for corn - growing 
purposes, 

Besides this, the tangled stripes 
and the old hedges benefit our 
domestic creatures as well as all 
wild things. The horses, donkeys, 
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cows, ducks, and geese of the poorer 
proprietors all find food on these 
roadside stripes. And what would 
the cottagers, who keep bees in 
considerable quantities now, on the 
modern system of bee-keeping, do, 
if the wastes, with all their wealth 
of wild-flowers, were “ improved ” 
away? The distances that bees 
fly to gather honey would hardly 
be credited except by those who 
keep them, and are familiar with 
their ways. 

If I wished to see that feathered 
model of suspicion, the hawfinch, 
I should expect to find him, if 
anywhere about, on a hedge-top, 
cracking sloe, bullace, or wild- 
plum stones. 

When spring is here, that har- 
binger of the cuckoo, the wryneck, 
will come and shout out his peet- 
peet-peet-peet-pee-pee-pee on the 
old pollard, or on the moss-covered 
trunk of some fruit-tree, for my 
notice, as I wander along. So 
close have I been to him that I 
could study all his delicate moth- 
like markings and his movements 
to perfection. Like the robin and 
the wren, as well as the cuckoo, 
with whose coming they so closely 
associate him, the wryneck is one 
of the country children’s favourite 
birds. 

Mary Howitt, that true lover of 
nature and all her children, from 
the greatest to the least, describes 
the harbinger of the cuckoo so 
sweetly, that we may be pardoned 
for reminding our readers of her 
lines :— 


‘*Pee! pee! pee! says the merry pee- 
bird, 

And as soon as the children hear it, 

‘The cuckoo’s coming,’ they say, ‘ for 
I heard 

Up in the tree the merry pee-bird, 

And he’ll come in three days, or near it.’ 

The days go on, one, two, three, 

And the little bird singeth ‘ pee! pee ! 
pee!’ 
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Then on the morrow, ’tis very true, 
They hear the note of the old cuckoo ; 
Up in the elm-tree through the day, 
Just as last summer he shouted away ; 
* Cuckoo!’ the cuckoo doth cry, 

And the little boys mock him as they 


go by.” 


I claim Mary Howitt as one of our 
company of roadside naturalists. 

Donkeys are credited with feed- 
ing largely on thistles, those prickly 
roadside products. He may munch 
the tender tops of the plants now 
and then, but you do not catch 
the asinus harmonious, grass- 
organ, thistle- puke, or beesweet 
—all these names are given to 
that animal in our rural district 
—eating thistles when he can get 
better food. The donkey is very 
fastidious in many of his habits ; 
in drinking he is particularly so. 
Shakespeare noted this, and one of 
his characters says— 


** Would that the fountain of thy mind 
was clear, 
That I might water an ass at it.” 


No, not for donkeys do those 
thistles grow so rank and so lux- 
uriously, but for the birds that 
flock to them for food when their 
seeds are ripe. It is one of the 
prettiest of my roadside sights, 
that of a flock of twenty or thirty 
goldfinches fluttering over the 
stems and heads of the thistles, 
and clinging to them in all manner 
of positions. Twenty or thirty I 
call a large flock—goldfinches are 
getting scarcer with us. Titmice 
—all the tits—feed more or less 
on thistle-seeds ; in hard weather 
I have seen siskins and redpolls 
busily at work on thistles, for they 
were the only plants that rose 
above the surface of the snow. 
Blackbirds, thrushes, hedge- 
sparrows, willow-wrens, white- 
throats, and nightingales all nest 
and get their living by the road- 
sides. I have often listened to the 


nightingale singing not ten feet 
above my head, and have found 
his nest in the bank—and left it 
there—only a yard or two from 
the main road. 

Before we leave hedgerow life, 
mention should be made of the 
entomologists who find in and 
about the hedges happy hunting- 
grounds, both by day and by night. 
Butterflies, moths, and _ beetles 
abound, and even the latter 
creatures have their ardent and 
devoted followers. The hawk- 
moths—or sphinx family—delight 
in such localities: before some of 
our ancient hedges were grubbed 
up, in my younger days, I have 
made some good captures of vari- 
ous members of that family. The 
death’s-head moth and the cater- 
pillar of the moth used to be 
frequently found in the potato- 
fields at that time, to the dis- 
gust of the rustics who worked in 
the fields. They attributed to the 
caterpillar certain harmful and 
supernatural qualities that showed 
a wonderful imagination on their 
part. I have known a well-to-do 
farmer’s wife and daughter put 
aside a heavy three-weeks’ wash 
for that day, because a splendid 
specimen of the death’s-head moth 
had been found on one of the tubs 
that they intended to use. In 
spite of the progress made in edu- 
cation, many curious superstitions 
linger, and will linger still for 
many years to come, in our more 
isolated country districts. With 
the superstitions the old folk-lore, 
valuable in its way, will go too. 
Many of our cottagers will still 
forbid the bringing of wild birds’ 
eggs into the house. Woe betide 
the children, though, if they do 
not at once bring in those of the 
hen or duck that may be laying 
away ! 

By roadside waters I have in 
my wanderings lingered, rod in 
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hand : nearly all the mill pools or 
ponds are naturally close to the 
highways. The streams that feed 
them run in a line with the roads 
as a rule, or they cross them. 
But all mill-ponds and _ mill- 
streams have peculiar rights at- 
tached to them—rights which are 
most jealously guarded by the 
owners. Our rustic miller puts 
his foot down and states in the 
most emphatic manner “that he 
wunt hev the feathered critturs 
shot at, nor the fish dragged out 
on it.” Though the wayfarer may 
study bird-life, ‘‘as he runs,” 
most freely, he will find fish studies 
a very different matter. When I 
have tried to make some close 
observations of the sort myself, 
it has not always turned out 
either to my own satisfaction or 
to that of the miller, and it has 
led me into some awkward po- 
sitions. 

If a pond is required for cattle- 
drinking purposes at a farmhouse, 
they generally lead the runnels 
from the meadows to the spot 
where they wish to make one. In 
these ponds there are usually fish, 
and good ones too; for where the 
cattle drink and the ducks dabble 
about, there is a continual supply 
of good food, insect -life follow- 
ing the cattle even to the water’s 
edge. 

Any angler, of course, will tell 
in less than ten minutes if a pool 
or stream has got fish in it. Certain 
fish have certain actions in the 
water : slight though these may be, 
they are sufficient to let the initiat- 
ed observer know what are there. 
There is, however, in some cases a 
crabbed cantankerous host to deal 
with, who, even after you have 
propitiated him with good pay for 
the right to fish in his water, will 
harry you with advice and restric- 
tions. 

“You ain’t to use no live bait 
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—master don’t ‘low it; ’sidders as 
it’s torturin’ little fishes.” In vain 
to tell the man the baits you intend 
to spin with are dead ones. ‘“ No,” 
says he, “master wunt hev it.” 
On one of these occasions, after 
considerable grumbling, I threw 
my box of dead baits, packed in 
bran, over as far as I could throw, 
to my companion, who was in the 
alder swamps close at hand, and 
then produced a large bag of fine 
dew-worms. “Ah, you ken catch 
all ye ken with them ’ere worms,” 
the man said on leaving me. 

I caught some good roach and 
perch with worms, and then sat 
down to my lunch. Just as I was 
beginning to eat, the same man who 
had given me that unwelcome piece 
of information strolled down to see 
if I was having any luck. With 
a rueful grimace I pointed to one 
or two roach and perch. Then I 
earnestly pressed him to accept a 
good wedge of veal and ham pie, 
and to imbibe a reputed quart of 
Bass’s best bitter. This he did to 
his own perfect satisfaction and to 
mine also, for under its mellowing 
influence he informed me that his 
master had gone out and would not 
be back before night, adding, in a 
kindly and reflective mood, “It’s 
a’most a pity as you chucked all 
them ’ere dead baits away, fur 
master is gone, an’ what his eyes 
never seed his heart could never 
grieve arter. I'll cum an’ see yer 
agin afore long.” 

I gave the man an inward bene- 
diction as he departed, such as the 
gipsies’ magpie bestowed on the 
parish constable; then from my 
tackle-case I took out two artificial 
spinning-baits, made on the most 
approved principles, put them on, 
traces and all complete, and set to 
work. They took to perfection— 
with the pike and perch. I am 
not able to say whether it was the 
pie and the ale that inclined the 
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mind of the miller’s man to con- 
templation—but one thing I know, 
from one of the upper windows of 
the mill he calmly watched my 
fishing luck. It was a_ short 
meadow’s length from the mill ; 
but as he saw the flash of scales 
when the fish were grassed, even 
his stolid nature was stirred to ex- 
citement, and crying that he “ must 
raly go an’ see thet good luck,” 
he came down and out towards 
me. Very quickly the traces were 
slipped off, and worm-tackle was 
substituted. Fortunately, just as 
he reached me, a small jack took 
one of the worm baits, as they 
will frequently do. 

After a little more refreshment 
I allowed him to inspect my 
catch: then he begged me as a 
favour to leave the remaining 
worms with him, for “never in 
his martil life had he ever knowed 
worms to ketch jacks an’ perches 
like that ; he should try them ’ere 
worms himself when the old man 
was out of the way.” Many of my 


readers who have fished—I use 
the word with emphasis — know 
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that at times it is absolutely neces- 
sary to propitiate the guardian 
genii of the place with fluids more 
potent and soothing than the 
water that surrounds them on all 
sides. There is the old saw of all 
being fair in love and war, about 
the truth of which I am unable 
to offer an opinion ; but I firmly 
believe that all is fair in fishing 
when you pay for it. The fluctu- 


ations inseparable from my par- 


ticular branch of work have al- 
ways given me more leisure than 
was at times acceptable or profit- 
able; for days and weeks at cer- 
tain seasons I am free to wander 
abroad at will, but I trust in these 
rambling notes I have said enough 
to convince my readers that even a 
workman who might have no other 
opportunities of following up his 
studies in natural history—if that 
be his bent—than along the high- 
roads over which he must travel 
morning and evening to and from 
his work, will find ample oppor- 
tunities for observation in going 
and coming. 
A Son or THE MARSHES. 

















THE term telepathy must not 
be introduced without explanation. 
Some term not yet in common 
use must be employed when men- 
tal phenomena,—influences of mind 
on mind,—not generally seen to 
be closely related, have to be 
classed together, and, if possible, 
brought under one law. The 
familiar term “thought transfer- 
ence” has much too limited a 
meaning. And “telepathy ” is al- 
ready in use. It has been adopted 
by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, and amongst other writers, 
especially by Mr Edmund Gurney 
in his very remarkable work, ‘The 
Phantasms of the Living.’ The 
well-established facts there re- 
corded are more than sufficient to 
demonstrate, by cumulative evi- 
dence of the strongest kind, the 
reality of the influences called 
telepathic. But I dispense with 
his cases. For my own satisfac- 
faction, at least, I have enough 
of my own. 

In Mr Gurney’s book telepathy 
is not defined exactly as I would 
define it here. With him it is 
“the ability of one mind to im- 
press or be impressed by another 
mind otherwise than through the 
recognised channels of sense.” 
Preferring the actual to the 
possible, I would say that “tele- 
pathy is an impression or effect 
produced by one mind upon an- 
other otherwise than through the 
recognised channels of sense,” or 
“through no known medium.” 
That such effects sometimes occur, 
under conditions known or un- 
known, is as certain as it is at 
present unaccountable. When, for 
instance, I awake any one out of 
deep mesmeric sleep, so called, 
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which I have myself produced, by 
a few transverse passes of the 
hand at the distance of several 
yards, and so slight that they 
could not be felt or heard by him, 
with, it must be added, a full 
intention to awake him, and con- 
fidence in my power to do so, 
while similar movements made by 
a bystander, with whatever accom- 
panying mental effort on his part, 
would have no effect at all, I 
exercise a telepathic influence—I 
produce a telepathic effect. Of 
the reality of this mysterious in- 
fluence the proofs are innumerable ; 
but even from a single well-estab- 
lished fact of the kind, one might 
not unreasonably suspect the ex- 
istence of a law of nature formerly 
unknown, and of the discoverable 
operation of which who shall pre- 
dict the range ? 

It was at first seemingly a slight 
thing that a straw or other light 
body is attracted to, and will for 
a time adhere to, amber or sealing- 
wax or glass which has undergone 
brisk friction; yet this was one 
of the first stepping-stones towards 
the discovery of the mysterious 
agent which we term electricity,— 
an agent operating throughout all 
matter, animate and inanimate, 
reaching from the earth to the 
sun, and probably to the utmost 
bounds of the seemingly infinite 
ether, and yet not intractable, 
but lending itself in most various 
ways to the service of man. 

So with each new telepathic fact, 
however seemingly trivial ; a higher 
standpoint is attained, the horizon 
widens, and there is good reason 
to believe that the same laws are 
at work in regions widely dis- 
similar. One may even suspect 
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that, like electricity in the material 
universe, so this mysterious agent 
in the region of the human mind, 
whether perceptible or not, is still 
of wniversal operation, manifest- 
ing itself sometimes naturally, 
sometimes under artificially pro- 
duced conditions. 

With me this suspicion has 
gradually strengthened, until I 
have scarcely any doubt that this 
agency is truly universal. I find 
it certainly at work in the land 
of dreams, for one may dream of 
that which another person is doing, 
or has lately done, or thought of ; 
and if I give commonplace in- 
stances of this, they are no more 
to be despised on that account 
than are the electric movements 
of a straw. Indeed they are all 
the more valuable, as being fur- 
ther removed from the apparently 
supernatural. To give, first of all, 
the simplest. 

Many years ago, when residing 
in the West Indies, two young 
children of mine were allowed to 
amuse themselves with a set of 
red and white ivory chess-men, but 
not to take them into their nur- 
sery. One morning, just before 
waking, their mother dreamed that 
she received a letter from England, 
enclosing the head or upper half 
of a red ivory knight, from a friend, 
who supposed that the piece must 
belong to her. On entering her 
nursery not many minutes after- 
wards, a little boy ran up to her, 
crying, ‘See what I have found !” 
and holding up the identical piece 
dreamt of—the knight’s head. The 
chances against this, considered as 
a mere coincidence, are enormous. 
Supposing it not improbable that 
there should be some dream relat- 
ing to one of the pieces used in 
the game of chess, and not im- 
probable even that it should be 
the prominent feature in the dream, 


still it might with equal probabil- 
ity have occurred on any day within 
a certain period of three years, 
And even supposing it not im- 
probable, though in fact it was 
an isolated case, that a piece 
should get into the nursery, the 
coincidence in time remains to be 
accounted for, and also the iden- 
tity of the piece found with that 
dreamed of. I calculate the chances 
at more than one hundred thousand 
to one. 

On the telepathic theory of a 
mental sympathy between the mo- 
ther and her child, all is perfectly 
simple. The child, on finding the 
piece, thought of his mother, and 
the leading idea in his mind was 
transferred to hers, which at such 
a moment would for obvious rea- 
sons be specially receptive of an 
impression from him, whose image 
would be one of the first in her 
waking thoughts. Many more 
striking cases are on record: the 
special value of this is in its 
commonplace character. Had the 
dream been not of a trifle picked 
up by a child, but of a friend sud- 
denly stricken with a mortal ill- 
ness, the image might have been 
taken for his “ ghost” quitting the 
body, as some people fancy, before 
or after death, to go on some 
special errand. 

Closely resembling this is an- 
other case well known to me. I 
had as a guest in my residence 
in Jamaica a lady of unusual in- 
telligence, who was very intimate 
with and much attached to Mrs 
Beecher Stowe. They frequently 
corresponded. She had a dream 
in which Mrs Stowe seemed to 
be occupied, singularly enough, in 
digging the ground, and she in- 
quired if there was any founda- 
tion for this. From the reply, she 
learned that Mrs Stowe had been 
shortly before in Scotland on a 
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visit to the Duke of Argyll, and 
had been asked to plant a tree as 
a memorial of her visit on leaving. 
Here, as in the former case, it is 
probable that besides the general 
sympathy between the parties con- 
cerned—from blood-relationship in 
the one case, from friendship in 
the other—there was some special 
thought, on Mrs Stowe’s part, of 
the friend who dreamed of her 
act, connected in time either with 
the actual handling of the spade 
or with the remembrance of her 
strange occupation. Few people 
would suppose such a coincidence 
to be purely accidental, unless 
from the apparent impossibility of 
accounting for it otherwise. 

This mysterious influence mani- 
fests itself in a form not very dis- 
similar when one person dreams 
of that of which another is also 
dreaming —of which there are 
many well-authenticated instances, 
though I myself have none to re- 
late. Or, again, two persons may 
at about the same time dream of 
the same transaction in which the 
two are mutually concerned. 

A young married lady related 
to me the following remarkable 
experience of this kind: Shortly 
after her marriage she had accom- 
panied her husband to India. It 
was towards the end of the Mu- 
tiny, and she was separated from 
him—he being about forty miles 
away, and, as she believed, in 
great personal danger. For the 
first time in her young life she 
was left alone. One night, on re- 
tiring to rest, feeling far from 
well, depressed too by the sense 
of loneliness and by anxiety on 
her husband’s account, she “ could 
not help crying,” and fell, as she 
thought, into a troubled sleep, 
in which she dreamed or fancied 
that an elderly gentleman who had 
shown them much kindness on 
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their first arrival in India, but 
who was then residing at a con- 
siderable distance, entered her 
room, and approaching the bed, 
said, ‘‘ My dear child, I know well 
what you are suffering, and, be- 
lieve me, I feel deeply for you ;” 
and that he stooped down and 
kissed her. Though quite aware, 
she said, that it was merely a 
vision, she felt greatly consoled. 
The Mutiny ended, she was with 
her husband in Calcutta at an 
evening party, at which she met 
their friend. He expressed his 
pleasure at seeing her again after 
a long interval. “It is not so 
long,” she replied, “since I saw 
you ;” and she described the vis- 
ion. With expressions of the ut- 
most astonishment, he declared 
that he himself had had a simi- 
lar vision, or rather dream. “I 
dreamed that I saw you crying, 
and tried to console you, and 
kissed you.” 

Comparing this case with the 
simpler previous one, it seems most 
probable that the first telepathic 
effect was that produced by the 
lady’s emotion upon the mind of 
her friend. Through his tender 
regard for her, this excited such 
sympathy as to enable him, in a 
dream, to see her as she lay weep- 
ing, and the desire to console her 
developed itself, in his sleeping 
thoughts, into a seeming reality. 
Then her mind was in turn acted 
upon by his. She became con- 
scious of the ideas with which his 
mind was possessed, so vividly that 
in her case also they were devel- 
oped into seeming reality. She was 
very susceptible to influences of 
this kind. She had in earlier life 
had a still more remarkable vision, 
which shall be mentioned in its 
proper place. 

Another instance of sympathy, 
or telepathy, which has been re- 
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cently related to me, has much 
resemblance to this, but is in 
some of its features uncommon, so 
far as I know, even among strange 
visions. Two young men, brothers, 
one being an officer in the British 
army, and the other a well-known 
and highly imaginative popular 
writer, were sleeping in the same 
room. The officer, my informant, 
was roused by moaning cries from 
his companion, as of extreme terror 
and distress. Shouting loudly to 
awake him, he asked, “ What was 
the matter?” To this question 
his brother, when fully awakened, 
would give no answer ; he declared 
that he could not then tell the 
cause of his distress. While won- 
dering at this, my informant him- 
self began to fancy that there was 
something in the room. Gradu- 
ally, in the gloom, half-way be- 
tween the foot of his brother’s bed 
and the opposite wall, there de- 
veloped itself a dusky figure of 
forbidding aspect. “What is 
that?” he exclaimed, but his 
brother said he saw nothing. 
After a while, to solve the mys- 
tery, he rose from his bed and 
approached the figure, which dis- 
appeared as he did so. The next 
morning the dreamer explained 
that he had seen standing at the 
foot of his bed a figure which filled 
him with intense horror. “It was 
the devil.” 

It is very remarkable that in 
this instance it was not until after 
the dreamer had ceased to believe 
in the spectre as a reality, and not 
until after the image had so far 
faded away that when awake he 
saw nothing, that the telepathic 
impression made upon the mind of 
his companion gradually gathered 
strength enough to develop itself 
as a fearful shape. The case is, as 


far as I know, unique, and is cer- 
tainly uncommon. 


Not unfre- 
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quently we “ tremble at the vision 
that’s gone by, the dread of van- 
ished shadows ;” but seldom can 
it happen that after the shadows 
have vanished, though the dread 
of them remains, they reappear 
before another’s waking eyes. The 
laws which govern these pheno- 
mena are but little understood ; 
but we need not doubt that they 
are laws of wide operation. A few 
centuries ago it would have been 
regarded as bordering on heresy 
to doubt that the dark and hateful 
spectre was actually Satan himself. 
It would not have been remem- 
bered that the arch-deceiver would 
best serve his own ends by appear- 
ing as an angel of light. 

It seems to me to be beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that some one general 
law of sympathetic or telepathic 
action is at work in all the above 
simple instances, as well as in 
others more complex, to be men- 
tioned hereafter. Nothing in 
nature is really abnormal. It is 
most probable that a power to in- 
fluence the minds of others, with a 
susceptibility to be influenced by 
other minds, exists in human beings 
universally, in a greater or less 
degree. To the hypothesis, ab- 
stractedly considered, that mind 
can act on mind directly — that 
is, not only through no known 
medium, but without any medium 
whatever—I see no valid objection. 
The action of mind on body, and 
that of body on mind, is far more 
mysterious than any action of mind 
on mind. For it is comparatively 
easy to understand that things of 
the same kind can affect one an- 
other directly. Yet to many per- 
sons mysteries with which they are 
familiar seem to be no mysteries 
at all: they wonder only at that 
which is unusual, and marvel at 
telepathic phenomena as savages 
at an eclipse, 
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That the influence of mind on 
mind is ordinarily imperceptible, 
does not prove that it cannot be 
universal. These are well-ascer- 
tained material influences which 
are of universal operation, yet are 
too feeble to be felt ; and in some 
cases these, even if more powerful, 
would still be ordinarily unfelt, be- 
cause they act in many directions 
at once, and tend therefore to 
neutralise one another. That 
matter has weight has always been 
known; but never till within the 
last few centuries could it have 
been suspected that, gravitation 
being universal, every human body 
must exert an influence upon,—for 
it has an attraction for,—every 
other human body, however dis- 
tant ;—an influence which would 
in certain cases be felt if the mass 
of the earth and the inertia of 
matter were very greatly less than 
they are. 

In electricity also we have an 
all- pervading force of which we 
are ordinarily unconscious, violent 
and startling as are its occasional 
effects. So in the region of mind 
we may have effects rare and 
strange as are the slow-moving 
fireball, or the lightning-flash from 
an unclouded sky. Under peculiar 
and rarely occurring conditions, as 
yet but imperfectly known, certain 
mental influences predominate, and 
mind perceptibly acts on mind. 

The great diversity of the forms 
under which a telepathic influence 
manifests itself furnishes but slight 
reason for supposing that all can- 
not obey one and the same law. 
For we know that matter may 
act on matter most variously. As 
variously, too, may matter act on 
body, or body on mind,—matter 
on matter directly, whether as 
mass on mass or as atom on atom, 
or indirectly through the earth, 
the atmosphere, the ether; and 
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through the body on the mind, 
through our senses of touch, of 
taste and smell, of hearing, or of 
sight, in ways wonderful and in- 
comprehensible. The telepathic 
influence, like the material, may 
require time to develop itself so 
far as to produce a sensible effect ; 
it may, within wide limits, be more 
or less intense ; it may need for its 
manifestation very peculiar condi- 
tions. Like the influence of gravity 
between small masses on the earth’s 
surface, it may be far too faint to 
be perceptible. 

There are some very striking ex- 
ceptions, but, as a general rule, the 
sympathies of mind with mind are 
experienced in the solitude, dark- 
ness, and silence of night, with 
freedom from external excitement, 
and most frequently during sleep ; 
in short, under the same conditions 
as are favourable to the revival of 
impressions made during our hours 
of wakeful activity. These more 
ordinary impressions may be, and 
commonly are, forgotten, and it 
might be supposed that they had 
been wholly obliterated, while, in 
fac, they have simply faded, and 
become too faint to be distinguish- 
able. In the hours of repose some 
of them return to us in our dreams, 
though why these rather than 
others it is generally impossible 
for us tosay. They may have been 
latent for hours, or even for years, 
and yet through some mysterious 
laws of association suddenly ob- 
trude themselves. Did ttey cross 
the current of our thoughts by day, 
we should know that they belonged 
not to our aciual world,—that they 
had no place amongst the realities 
by which we were surrounded ; but 
when that outer world has faded 
from before us, the intruders all 
alike seem real, however incon- 
grous they may be, and however 
faint and evanescent. 

I 
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There are, however, in some 
cases impressions far more vivid, 
—hallucinations or day-dreams, so 
intense as to compel a belief in 
their reality even when the mind 
is fully awake to the influence 
of external things. Thus it is 
recorded that several links in the 
chain of evidence for a murder 
were supplied by a young girl, who 
stated that she had seen the victim 
hanging in an outhouse, but who 
added that she also saw the face of 
the devil looking on from above a 
neighbouring wall ; and under cross- 
examination persisted in declaring 
that this was as true as all the rest 
of her evidence. The judge wisely 
held that this strange delusion was 
not sufficient to discredit the rest 
of her testimony. Wisely; for it 
was horror produced by the ghastly 
reality, combined with a sense of 
the wickedness of the crime, which 
caused the hallucination. So with 
telepathic impressions—influences 
of mind on mind. They may be so 
faint as to be perceived only dur- 
ing a dream, or immediately after 
waking, especially in a darkened 
room, or they may be able to with- 
stand the full light of day. It is 
quite possible that they may be 
faint in an extreme degree —as 
faint comparatively as are the 
lights and shadows cast by the 
moon in the daytime. Though 
moonlight is many thousand times 
more feeble than sunlight, being at 
brightest but as the size of the 
lunar disc to rather more than that 
of the starry dome in which she 
hangs, yet we know that to the 
exquisitely sensitive human eye 
those soft rays can show the land- 
scape almost as distinctly as it is 
seen by day, and give it a peculiar 
beauty. By the blaze of sunshine 
that picture is not obliterated ; it 
still is there, with all its soft lights 
and deep shadows, though unseen. 


So may a multitude of telepathic 
impressions remain for ever unper- 
ceived, a few of the strongest only, 
under special and as yet unknown 
conditions, emerging from the 
crowd and making themselves 
known. But then,—which is most 
important,—another cause begins 
to operate, and deepens the im- 
pression of reality. No sooner is 
that impression conveyed than the 
mind begins to develop it, and 
through the principle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas to add to it fresh 
features, and to clothe it with 
appropriate surroundings ; just as, 
in cases not telepathic, we may 
recognise the figure of a friend 
at a distance, while his dress 
and his features are undistin- 
guishable, but the mind supplies 
these from memory. First, the 
telepathic image, entering the 
mind apparently from without, 
brings with it the impression of 
an actual and visible presence. 
Then the mind swiftly completes 
the picture, and paints it so vivid- 
ly upon the orb of sight itself that 
the figure will sometimes be dis- 
cernible even when one is asleep 
no longer. I have had more than 
one personal experience of this. 
To give one only. 

In my youth I saw a pantomime, 
in which were exhibited slack and 
tight rope dancing, tumbling, bal- 
ancing, and various other feats of 
skill. Amongst these the perform- 
ance of the clown was conspicuous. 
Holding the right foot in the left 
hand, he used the loop thus formed 
as a skipping-rope, through which 
he leaped backwards and forwards 
very rapidly. The next morning, 
just before waking, I had a con- 
fused dream of this scene in which 
the skipping clown was again prom- 
inent. The whole picture faded 
gradually as I became more and 
more conscious of my actual sur- 
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roundings; but I found that on 
closing my eyes it was faintly re- 
produced, and that on reopening 
them the place occupied by the 
clown, whitish on a dark ground 
when the eyes were closed, ap- 
peared against a white bed-curtain 
as a pale purple spot, indistinct, 
but evidently in motion, like a 
pulsating heart. In this case 
lively impressions upon the mind 
and eye, after remaining dormant 
for many hours, assumed during a 
dream the appearance of reality, 
though the nerves of the eye were 
so feebly excited that a pale-colour- 
ed spot only could endure the test 
of faint daylight. Had the room 
been darker, though not in total 
darkness, the moving figure would 
have been nearly as distinct when 
the eyes were open as when they 
were closed. Thus it is easy to 
see that one person dreaming of 
another, and gradually waking in 
partial darkness, on seeing the 
other’s image still before his eyes, 
might not unnaturally suppose that 
his “ghost” had appeared,—“a 
visitant from another world,”— 
probably to announce his recent 
decease ! 

It is quite possible, however, 
that impressions upon the mind 
and upon the nerves of sight, very 
far fainter than those which pro- 
duced the purple spot just men- 
tioned, might suffice to convey the 
fullest conviction of the actual 
presence of one whose image 
appeared in a dream; for the 
last objects which the dreamer 
beheld before falling asleep were 
his bedchamber and its contents. 
He dreams of these, and also of 
the figure of his friend, which 
seems to be in the midst of them ; 
and he will, in consequence, assert 
most positively on the following 
morning that ‘‘ he was not asleep,” 
—“he distinctly saw the figure 
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standing beside his bed,” — “he 
could not be mistaken.” 

Some persons rarely dream, and 
their dreams, when they do occur, 
are merely a jumble of scenes and 
events, recent or remote, of a most 
commonplace character. Impres- 
sions formed during the day have 
not reproduced themselves in 
dreams in one instance in ten 
thousand, Telepathic impressions 
will, in almost every case, be far 
fainter originally ; and if of these 
not one in a million is so developed 
and intensified as to become per- 
ceptible, one need not therefore 
doubt the reality of the rest. A 
scene beheld telepathically has 
been one out of a multitude of 
such sketched on the brain, as it 
were, with invisible inks of various 
kinds, and superimposed one on 
the other, of which that one only 
has been exposed to such chemical 
action as to develop it; or as 
one of a multitude of voices heard 
afar off, and speaking in different 
tongues, of which one only, per- 
haps the name of a friend, is 
caught by the listener, The mind, 
like a stretched wire, vibrates but 
feebly except in response to that 
one among many tones with which 
it is at the time in unison. 

For this kind of unison, this pre- 
disposition to receive or to impart 
telepathic influences, various causes 
may be assigned, some with much 
certainty. From the numerous 
cases recorded in ‘ The Phantasms 
of the Living,’ it is evident that 
blood-relationship is frequently a 
predisposing cause. So, as might 
be anticipated, are strong affec- 
tion and close intimacy, as between 
husband and wife or familiar 
friends. In a word, whatever 
produces sympathy not telepathic, 
predisposes to these more mys- 
terious sympathies also. So, 
again, there may be a telepathic 
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response if the thought of one per- 
son is intently fixed upon another ; 
or, still more markedly, if the 
thoughts of them both are mu- 
tual and simultaneous—i.e., A’s 
thoughts on B, and B’s on A, at 
the same time. Such, in all proba- 
bility, was the case in which, as 
above recorded, a mother dreamed 
of that which her child had just 
before found. 

In the very striking case now to 
be recorded, more than one of these 
causes of strong telepathic sym- 
pathy were at work, and the effect 
produced by their combined opera- 
tion was of unusual power. The 
writer of the following account is 
well known to me, and permits 
the publication of her letter, ex- 
cepting only the names. She had 
previously related to me much of 
her story, in the presence of her 
husband. 


“On the night of the 13th of March 
1879 I was going to a dinner-party 
at Admiral ’s. While dressing 
for the same, through the doorway of 
my room which led into my husband’s 
dressing-room, I distinctly saw a white 
hand wave to and fro twice. I went 
into the room, and found no one was 
there, or had been there, as the door 
on the other side was closed ; and on 
inquiring I found no one had been 
up-stairs. While dressing nothing 
further occurred, but on arriving at 
Admiral ’s a strange feeling of 
sadness came over me. I could eat 
no dinner ; nor afterwards, when we 
had some music, could I sing well. 
All the time I felt some one, or some- 
thing, was near me. We went home, 
and about eleven o'clock, or perhaps 
half-past, I commenced undressing. 
I distinctly felt some one touching 
my hair, as if they, or he, or she, were 
undoing it. I was very frightened, 
and told my husband I felt so. He 
laughed at me. When saying my 
prayers, on praying as I always did 
for the recovery of a sick friend, 
instead of as usual asking God to 
make him well, all I could say was, 








‘O God, put him out of his misery,’ 
I got into bed, and something lay 
beside me. I told my husband, who, 
though he laughed at me, pitied my 
nervousness, and took me into his 
arms; but still whatever was there 
remained by me, and a voice, the 
voice of my friend, distinctly said, 
‘Good-bye, Sis’ (which he used to 
call me). Whether I fell asleep then 
or not I don’t know, but I distinctly 
felt a kiss on my cheek, and I saw my 
friend, who told me ‘he had left me 
some money, but that he wanted it to 
be left differently, but had had no time 
to alter it.’ A livid line was across 
his face. I woke crying. About (I 
think) five days after, a letter was 
brought to me with a deep black 
border. I felt what it meant. It was 
to tell me of the death of my friend 
, who had passed away at half- 
past ten p.M., March the 13th. The 
letter proceeded to tell me he had left 
me some money, but that the writer 
(his brother) was too ill and upset to 
give me any further particulars, or 
tell me of any messages he had sent 
me, only that his brother ‘had died 
murmuring my name.’” 





It appears that it was the dying 
man’s wish to alter his will, and 
leave the money to one of her 
children, his godson, rather than 
to herself, ‘‘as he thought people 
might misconstrue his motives ;” 
and she adds, ‘“ His brother 
ended his letter by saying, ‘If 
ever woman was loved on earth, 
my unhappy brother loved you; 
and if we ever meet it can never 
be as strangers, but as brother and 
sister.” Further on she writes, 
“T did not know this, but sus- 
pected it before his death.” Here 
there was mutual affection—on one 
side of unusual strength. Each, 
moreover, habitually thought of 
the other, the dying man the more 
continuously and intently of the 
two, until at length the object 
of his devotion seemed to hear 
his voice, and even, reading his 
thoughts, became aware of his 
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special wish concerning her and 
her child. 

It is important to notice here 
the gradual development of the tele- 
pathic impressions. The beckon- 
ing hand, but whose she knew not ; 
the depression of spirits, wherefore 
she knew not; the some one or 
something near, but what she 
knew not,—were all antecedent 
to, or commenced some time be- 
fore, the death of her friend. His 
influence upon her deepened by 
degrees, until, after his death, he 
seemed to be seen by her, to speak 
to her, to make known to her his 
last wishes. It may seem strange 
that his communications should 
have related to money matters. 
But it appears that on his death- 
bed, desiring greatly to alter his 
will, he had sent for a solicitor, 
who, however, did not arrive in 
time. Thus for some hours un- 
certainty and anxiety on this 
account must have been _inti- 
mately blended, in the mind of the 
dying man, with lis thoughts of 
her on whom his affections were 
fixed. Had not these last and 
most vivid impressions been pre- 
ceded by others less distinct yet 
evidently produced by the same 
mysterious influence, there would 
have been room for the supposi- 
tion, to which some persons so 
fondly cling, that after his death 
his “spirit,” leaving the body, had 
paid a visit to his friend. 

The instances of telepathic sym- 
pathy hitherto mentioned have 
been all of that simpler kind in 
which only two persons are con- 
cerned. But there are phenomena 
more subtle and complex than 
these. There are cases in which 
three or even more persons are 
concerned, one or more of them 
forming the medium (but not in 
the professional sense of that much- 
abused word) through which tele- 


pathic influences are conveyed. 
Thus, something concerning A— 
the image of A and a knowledge 
of what he is doing or suffering— 
may be telepathically communi- 
cated to the mind of B, but too 
faintly to be perceived by him; 
and yet a third person, C, of pecu- 
liar susceptibility, may, through 
sympathy with B, become con- 
scious of that influence which by 
B is unfelt. 

To mention only one or two of 
the instances of this, which have 
been related to me by one or other 
of the parties immediately con- 
cerned. The same lady who de- 
scribed to me her having been 
visited and consoled, as she fan- 
cied, by a friend who entered her 
room as she lay weeping upon her 
bed in India, was in earlier life 
residing at home with her mother. 
She was in delicate health, and in 
the habit of retiring to rest at the 
hour of nine. Her mother, who 
slept in the same room, was usually 
an hour later. Upon one occasion, 
on her mother entering the bed- 
room, she seemed to be accom- 
panied by another person with 
whom the daughter was not ac- 
quainted—“a lady in black even- 
ing dress, short, stout, and foreign- 
looking.” On her inquiring who 
it was, her mother declared that 
there was no one in the room but 
herself. The figure moved closer 
to her, was seen very distinctly, 
and then—she knew not how— 
disappeared. Both supposed it to 
have been simply a dream; but 
the daughter recorded it in her 
diary. About a year afterwards 
the daughter was in Cheltenham 
with an aunt, and while walking 
with her in the High Street, recog- 
nised the fancied visitor to her 
bedroom. She was dressed in 
black as before; the only differ- 
ence observed being that she then, 
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in the street, wore a bonnet. The 
aunt informed her that she was 
well acquainted with the lady ; it 
was Madame X.—I forget the 
name-—“ the famous clairvoyante,” 
then paying a professional visit to 
Cheltenham. The aunt had at- 
tended one of her s¢éances a year 
before, and being put en rapport 
with her, had challenged her to say 
what her niece, my informant, was 
then doing. The hour was between 
nine and ten in the evening. The 
clairvoyante declared that she saw 
her in bed, and gave some partic- 
ulars respecting the room, which 
the aunt knew to be correct. The 
dates were found to correspond. 
The clairvoyante and the girl had 
seen each other telepathically, and 
the medium was the aunt. The 
faint telepathic rapport always 
subsisting, as is most probable, 
between the relatives, was intensi- 
fied when the aunt’s thoughts were 
directed towards her niece, and 
impressions on her mind, of 
which she was herself unconsci- 
ous, were read by the clairvoyante. 
Then commenced a telepathic in- 
fluence—whether mediate or im- 
mediate it is impossible to decide 
—between the clairvoyante and 
the sleeping girl,—an influence 
powerful enough to develop itself 
into a distinct vision. 

This case is of some complexity, 
in that the telepathic influence was 
twofold—each of two parties hav- 
ing a vision of the other through 
the third. But a much more re- 
markable case is now to be related, 
in which there were manifold tele- 
pathic impressions combining to 
produce their complex effect on one 
mind unusually sensitive. 

In the year 1865 there occurred 
in Jamaica a local outbreak of a 
very grave character—a series of 
preconcerted attacks upon the 
“whites” by the lower class of 
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the coloured population— which, 
had it not been promptly and 
vigorously suppressed, would have 
extended over the whole island. 
The design had been very widely, 
but very secretly, entertained for 
years of getting rid of the white 
population, and taking possession 
of their lands—a design known to 
many, who, though having no share 
in it, yet dared not “go against 
their colour” by giving infor- 
mation of the conspiracy. The 
outbreak commenced—before its 
intended time, it appears—in the 
eastern part of the island on the 
11th of October ; and on that day 
a zealous and able clergyman, and 
a distinguished layman—one of 
the kindest of men—were mur- 
dered, with several others. The 
clergyman of the parish narrowly 
escaped through his courageous 
conduct. Surrounded by a men- 
acing crowd, he folded his arms 
and said, “ Are you not ashamed 
to strike an old man who never 
did you any harm?” The manly 
appeal prevailed ; but two of his 
sons, who, as I understood, were 
unpopular, were not spared. From 
this clergyman I afterwards learned 
that a niece of his, a girl of thirteen 
years of age, had had a most re- 
markable “prophetic” dream—as 
it was regarded by his family— 
before the outbreak occurred, and 
I eventually obtained an account 
of it, in a large, childish hand- 
writing, from the girl herself. It 
was in the following words :— 


. “IT dreamed on the night of the 
9th of October [two nights before the 
outbreak, forty miles off] that I was 
dead, and that all around me were 
laughing. My coffin was beside me. 
There came in a man with a crown 
on his head, and ordered it to be 
taken away; and the coffin and 


everybody immediately disappeared. 
He sat down beside me. 
my head away. 


I turned 
He said to me, 
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‘Minnie, if you knew who was beside 
you, you would not turn away your 
head.’ Then I looked, and saw it was 
my dear Uncle Stephen. [He had been 
dead some years.] He showed mea 
book blotted with blood, and asked if 
I could read it. I said I could not. 
There were two drops of blood on his 
face, and I asked what it was for. He 
said that two of mine should be killed, 
but that nothing should happen to 
me. Then he rose and went up to 
heaven ; and as he went up, the two 
drops of blood fell, and mingled with 
mine. I told this dream to my aunt, 
Mrs O., to Mrs B., and several others, 
the next morning. 
“MARIANNE C.” 


Of this most remarkable dream, 
the imagery—of great dramatic 
beauty — was evidently supplied 
by the dreamer herself, her imagi- 
nation working, as is usual, capri- 
ciously, yet with deep meaning in 
each detail. “I was dead—my 
coffin was beside me—all. around 
me were laughing.” Being but 
vaguely conscious at first of mur- 
derous designs, she imagined her 
own life to have been taken; and 
the exultation of the conspirators 
in their anticipated success con- 
veyed to her mind the idea that 
strangers were laughing over her 
as she lay dead. But this, we see, 
does not wholly appal her. She 
pictures to herself a heavenly de- 
liverance. A beloved uncle comes 
from some region of glory and 
assures her of her personal safety. 
Still she is conscious that blood- 
shed isintended. There is a blood- 
stained book which she cannot 
read. And, in fact, the conspira- 
tors could not have foreseen on 
that night where their murderous 
work would begin or end. But 
two cousins of hers were, it seems, 
specially destined for death, and 
as the telepathic impression grad- 
ually became more definite, their 
destiny was realised in her dream. 
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Here a knowledge of the evil 
thoughts of many persons—stran- 
gers to her, and at a distance,— 
knowledge partly vague, but in 
part clear and definite—was sug- 
gested to the mind of a young 
girl during her sleep; a girl of 
lively imagination, of tempera- 
ment tenderly sympathetic, and 
in close sympathy with some of 
those persons who were the im- 
mediate objects of those evil 
thoughts. And these persons, it is 
most probable, collectively formed 
the medium through which that 
knowledge was conveyed. Mur- 
derous designs were “in the air.” 
Gradually developed and intensi- 
fied, they gathered round those 
beloved by her, till, just before 
they were to break forth in storm, 
the susceptible heart of a young 
girl could read them. 

If these things can be, we may 
venture to take one step further, 
and that a very important one. 
An impression once made upon 
the mind of one person, or of 
more than one, may last for 
periods of considerable duration, 
and may be communicated from 
time to time to others. What 
was felt intensely even by a single 
person—much more if by more 
than one—may make a faint 
telepathic impression on many 
other minds, and may be trans- 
mitted by them to others. In the 
great majority of cases such im- 
pressions may never become the 
subject of conscious perception by 
any one. But yet some of such 
impressions may, under special 
conditions, be intensified and de- 
veloped; and the emotions or 
actions or experiences of joy or 
of pain, felt years before by one 
no longer in this life, may be thus 
revived. If this be possible,— 
and it is merely an extension of 
the general telepathic theory,—we 
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have a simple explanation of much 
that has been related concerning 
haunted houses and other places, 
which some persons fancy to be 
frequented by the spirits of the 
departed. I am glad to be able 
to adduce, in support of the above 
theory, an instance of “ haunting” 
of a very unromantic character 
by a very vulgar “ ghost.” 

There resided near me in 
Jamaica a lady who, it may be 
as well to state, was certainly 
not highly imaginative nor easily 
alarmed —a fearless and skilful 
horsewoman. She was sleeping 
alone in her house,—the servants 
being, as usual, in a_ separate 
building, — when an earthquake 
occurred, strong enough to bring 
down a chimney, which crashed 
through roof and ceiling upon the 
bed in an adjoining room which 
her daughter generally occupied. 
But a heavy rainfall towards sun- 
set had prevented the daughter 
from riding home from my house. 
The mother did not rise from her 
bed, but calmly waited till morn- 
ing to see what damage was done. 
This same lady was in the city 
of Kingston on a visit. Her bed- 
room was on the second floor, 
facing the street. When about 
to lie down, or having just done 
so, the window being open, there 
appeared the figure of a man in 
the act of entering the room by 
it. She rushed to the door and 
raised a shout of alarm, which 
soon brought up the master of the 
house. He said it was all a de- 
lusion ; that the same figure had 
appeared to several other persons, 
but that it was remarkable that 
it had never been seen when more 
than one person occupied the 
room. This curious hallucination 
cannot have originated in any 
actual intrusion, or attempt to 
enter, by a would-be burglar, for 
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the room was inaccessible from 
without. jut some person of 
nervous temperament, and unac- 
customed to be alone at night, had 
previously occupied the room, and 
had suffered from a vague sense 
of insecurity,—an apprehension of 
some possible danger. Naturally 
there followed a dream in which 
the idea of some formidable 


‘intruder was associated with re- 


collections of the room itself, and 
of the window —the last object 
seen by the closing eyes. Thus 
the impression of reality was 
strongly conveyed, and gradually 
became intense enough to impress 
other minds,—probably those of 
other occupants of the house, or 
perhaps of friends or relatives, 
though too feebly for conscious- 
ness under ordinary conditions, 
Thence followed a telepathic effect 
of a more forcible kind upon the 
next solitary occupant of the 
chamber, who happened to be of 
a nervous temperament. To sleep 
alone in the room, to have similar 
associations of time, and place, 
and companionship, was sufficient 
to develop it. The dreamer touchea 
“the electric chain wherewith 
we're darkly bound,” experienced 
a mental shock, and beheld a 
vision. Each time that such a 
spectre is seen the excited imag- 
ination of the beholder will deepen 
the telepathic influence already 
widely spread, and will often add 
to it fresh features of terror, 
which contribute to intensify the 
effect. 

If a figure merely dreamed of 
originally may thus reappear as 
a vision before another’s waking 
sight, why not the figure of one 
who had actually in the flesh fre- 
quented the spot in which his 
“ghost” is supposed to be seen, 
especially that of one who had 
there suffered much, or had there 
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perpetrated some atrocious crime ? 
Few persons, perhaps none, had 
been cognisant of the crime, or of 
the depth of the sufferings, through 
the ordinary channels of know- 
ledge; but yet a telepathic in- 
fluence had, all unconsciously to 
themselves, touched the deepest 
recesses of the hearts of many, 
and there abode for years, and 
thence extended to others. If of 
such persons any one of peculiar 
sensitiveness occupies, or visits 
the place in which so much that 
was sad and sorrowful, or so much 
that was fearful and horrible, had 
been suffered or done, then, usually 
in the darkness and silence of night, 
the past is revived. The voice 
of a brother’s blood cries from the 
ground, the groan of anguish is 
heard again, the past is re-enacted, 
represented as in a picture, to which 
the terrified beholder himself adds 
fresh touches of horror. Some- 
times the phantoms are but dimly 
seen, and seem to be transparent ; 
and though this is simply because 
the impression upon the nerves of 
sight is comparatively feeble, and 
therefore conceals but partially the 
objects in front of which they in- 
tervene, yet, curiously enough, 
they therefore to the credulous 
beholder seem all the more real— 
for such, as he believes, ought to 
be the appearance of those who 
are no longer in the flesh! Thus 
the impression upon his mind is 
intensified, and the phantoms, with 
all their illusory surroundings, grow 
more and more terrific. 

But these so-called “ supernat- 
ural” appearances, once produced 
telepathically, are reproduced part- 
ly by ordinary means. The ghost- 
seer tells his tale of horror, and 
some future visitor of the haunted 
spot, or sleeper in the haunted 
room, dreams of what he has 
heard ; and this his dream alone 
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would suttice—as in the case of the 
fancied burglar at the window— 
to cause some future occupant of 
the chamber to dream a similar 
dream, or to imagine that he 


sees plainly, while awake, an 
unwelcome intruder upon his 
privacy. 


Are there not, then, really such 
beings as ghosts ? To some persons 
scepticism upon this subject may 
seem to be almost profane. Why 
should not the spirits of the de- 
parted, they may ask, revisit this 
world? It may be replied that if 
there be any communion between 
human beings, of whom some are 
in this world and some in an- 
other, or rather, between men 
and ‘ ghosts”—since a soul with- 
out a body is hardly to be called 
a man (though it appears to retain 
the very features and even the 
dress which it wore when in the 
flesh)—such communion must sure- 
ly be of a far higher kind than 
any which takes place in haunted 
chambers. But it is not so easy 
to lay the ghosts! In the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’ for April last, 
Mr Frederic Myers has professed 
his belief in the reality of tele- 
pathic, or “spiritual,” communica- 
tions between the living and the 
dead. He argues fairly enough 
that if a knowledge of a fact ori- 
ginally “known only to some de- 
ceased person” enters the mind 
of one still living, his theory is 
directly proved. But he has over- 
looked the probability of a tele- 
pathic impression having been 
made by the deceased before his 
death on the minds of others, from 
whom,—although the original re- 
cipients of the impression were 
never conscious of it,—a distinct 
knowledge of the fact was derived, 
—that knowledge manifesting it- 
self, it may be, many years after- 
wards. 
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In a future state, and in a 
higher world than this, one may 
well believe that there will be 
an intercommunion of spirits, to 
which the telepathic influences at 
work in this world bear a faint 
analogy. 

For Christians it is a matter of 
faith that the Father of spirits 
acts directly upon the minds of 
men, and of av innumerable multi- 
tude of other intelligent creatures. 
And they hold, further, that in a 
glorified state they will “ know 
even as they are known ”—and 
this surely not through the medium 
of elaborate signs or words, as of 
the languages of earth. They may 
even not unreasonably hope to 
enter into close sympathetic union 
with many souls at once, such as 
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with our present narrow capacities 
of thought and feeling, is impos- 
sible. Hardly can one perfectly 
sympathise with one, constituted 
as we now are. But hereafter it 
may be with souls as with musical 
tones, of which many sounding to- 
gether can produce a harmonious 
effect far more expressive and 
beautiful than that of any simpler 
concord, each tone enriching all 
the rest. So may each soul, 
vibrating in loving and intimate 
yet diverse sympathies with many 
others, receive ever fresh delight 
from their rich harmony. There 
may be an exquisite spiritual tele- 
pathy, in circles ever widening, 
embracing other orders of being, 
touching even the Highest. 
REGINALD COURTENAY. 
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PEEL. 


WE cannot agree with those 
critics of this book who say that 
Peel’s character and career are far 
less interesting than those of many 
of his contemporaries —for in- 
stance, Canning, Russell, Palmer- 
ston, Disraeli, and Melbourne. 
His personality, no doubt, is not 
illustrated in correspondence. It 
may be said to be obscured behind 
anetwork of phrases—correct senti- 
ments correctly expressed. How- 
ever confidential his letters may 
be, he is never taken off his guard 
—his true self is never revealed 
unawares. His contemporaries 
chafed under his reserve; pos- 
terity must endure it also. On 
the other hand, there is no sus- 
picion of falsity. Still, the in- 
terest is not mainly attracted by 
his private characteristics, which 
were those of a man of truth, rec- 
titude, and honour. It is his 
public career, the transcendent 
part which he played in the poli- 
tics of a momentous period, his 
achievements and the vicissitudes 
of his public life, which rendered 
him the foremost figure of his 
time, and fill a large portion of 
its history. 

That there was no genius about 
him—that he was without imagi- 
nation, without oratory, without 
prescience, without those compre- 
hensive views which are essential 
to a man placed in a commanding 
position like his, and without 
creative faculty, do not detract 
from the interest of his career. 
These defects add to it by raising 
the problem how it came to pass 
that a man without the inspiration 
and insight of genius, with the aid 


only of a superior order of intelli- 
gence, trained and developed by 
unceasing labour, achieved his un- 
rivalled pre-eminence, and influ- 
enced to so remarkable an extent 
the course of events. 

It is not surprising that, even at 
a distance of more than forty years 
from his death, opinion should be 
divided as to the merits of this 
most remarkable man. Much has 
been written of him. Just before 
this publication by the trustees of 
his papers, two appreciative bio- 
graphies of him were given to the 
world, from which we infer that 
by some minds the Tamworth 
manifesto is still regarded as the 
ne plus ultra of statesmanship, and 
the peroration of his final speech 
as Minister of the Crown the ne 
plus ultra of parliamentary elo- 
quence. Setting this aside, it 
must be conceded to his most 
enthusiastic admirers that they 
have unusually strong grounds to 
urge in support of the faith that 
is in them, in vindication of their 
historic conscience, 

Foremost amongst these grounds 
stands the conspicuous list of his 
legislative achievements. His 
name, as Mr Parker says, remains 
“familiarly associated with in- 
stitutions which still govern and 
protect our daily life.” The great- 
est of these was his establishment 
of our currency system, perman- 
ently fixed on principles elucidated 
by him and the committee over 
which he presided, and adopted by 
Parliament on his authority and 
by his persuasion. He broke 
down the system of Draconian 
punishment established by our 
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criminal laws, and began the era 
of milder and proportionate pun- 
ishment. He established a sys.em 
of police in the three islands which 
is a main instrument in securing 
the peaceable and orderly conduct 
of daily life. He constructed our 
commercial policy and free trade 
tariff on lines which have been ex- 
tended since his death, and are to 
all appearance permanent. He 
imposed an income-tax for three 
years, which neither he nor any 
succeeding Chancellor of Excheq- 
uer has ever brought himself to 
part with, and which remains as 
an indispensable port*on of a sys- 
tem of taxation originated by him. 
The English Church owes to him 
its ecclesiastical commission, the 
Scotch Church its rent of 1843; 
the Irish Roman Catholics owe to 
him direct’y their emancipation, 
and derivatively the power waich 
they used to subvert tte r val 
establishment, and to demand a 
separation from Great Britain, on 
terms which they hope will secure 
their ascendancy. As a party 
leader and parliamentary speaker, 
he divided with Canning the admir- 
ation of the House of Commons, and 
eclipsed him in point of authority 
with his party ; and from the date 
of Canning’s death, he became and 
remained the foremost man in pub- 
lic life, facile princeps in a host of 
celebrated and powerful rivals. 
But then turn the tables and 
survey tke reverse sce of the pic- 
ture. It is no discredit but a 
praise to him that in currency 
and banking he imbibed the prin- 
ciples of Horner, Huskisson, and 
Ricardo, and threw over not 
merely the authority and precepts 
of his father, but the currency res- 
olutions of Vansittart, for which, 
though a byword of reproach in 
history, he had himself voted. 
Again, it is to his honoar thot, 
in his criminal legislation, he was 


content to sit at the feet of 
Romilly and Mackintosh. But 
when this wise facility of adapta- 
tion is extended so as to cover the 
whole field of his statesmanship ; 
when the chief of the dominant 
political party, who has gained 
supreme power by identifying 
himself and his party with one 
set of principles and policy, dis- 
plays increasing distrust of them, 
and an iucreasing desire to appro- 
priate those which belong to his 
chief antagonists,—it is no longer 
the pupil who gains wisdom from 
an expert, but the expert himself 
who proves to be seriously in error, 
w'th consequences disastrous to 
himself and to his country. The 
blot upon Peel’s career is that he 
hac. no political creed in which he 
had faith, no well-considered prin- 
ciples on which he could rely, no 
far-reaching purposes to which he 
could ¢‘rect his aims. Although 
his political position all through 
bis life was a powerful one, at 
times one of absolute supremacy, 
he never really controlled or 
guided events. He was from first 
to last the votary of circumstance. 
He was an excellent captain in all 
respects but one, that he placed 
himself at the rudder and was 
quite incapable of steering. No 
one surpassed him as an adminis- 
trator ; his prodigious memory and 
incessant labour gave him a marked 
superiority in political knowledge; 
his long official experience and 
success established his authority. 
That nothing should be wanting to 
enhance his power, he had it all his 
own way with the House of Com- 
mons. Without being an orator, 
he was an unrivalled debater. He 
dealt with the House of Commons 
as skilfully as Scarlett with a jury, 
playing upon it, as Disraeli puts it, 
as upon an old fiddle. It responded 
to his touch; and what with his 
immense personal superiority, and 
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the unrivalled skill with which 
he brought it to bear upon Par- 
liament, the rudder was conspic- 
uously in his hands, with this 
manifest result that he had no chart 
to steer by, and plainly drifted. 

It was inevitable that the career 
of a man with powers of such tran- 
scendent order, but withal so limi- 
ted in their application by one fatal 
defect, the want of forethought, 
should be marked by great disasters 
as well as by great successes. It 
would have been well for him if, 
in the earlier portion of his career, 
he could have fallen under the in- 
fluence of Canning. But that illus- 
trious personage was not, during 
Peel’s earlier years, taking that 
decisive part in public affairs to 
which his genius entitled him. He 
had thrown himself out of office, 
and made it impracticable for him 
to work with Castlereagh during 
the most momentous period of the 
Peninsular war; and during the 
years of disorganisation which fol- 
lowed, he was relegated to the 
India Office. And so it came to 
pass that Peel, as the ablest though 
the youngest of the Ministers, was 
marked out rather as the rival 
than as the pupil of Canning ; and 
notwithstanding the accession of 
the latter to the lead of the House 
of Commons in 1822, at the death 
of Castlereagh, the rivalry remain- 
ed, and precluded any real cordi- 
ality. Asa result, Peel identified 
himself—except so far as his emin- 
ence in debate and his special legis- 
lative successes gave him personal 
distinction—with the system asso- 
ciated with the Percivals, Sid- 
mouths, and Eldons, whose names 
are connected with the Regency. 
His personal successes were that 
he won the representation of 
Oxford University over Canning’s 
head ; that, as leader of the Min- 
isterial party, he maintained his 
ascendancy over Canning as lead- 
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er of the House on the vital ques- 
tion of Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation. But, as usual, the vic- 
tories were such as _ Pyrrhus 
would have disdained,—they were 
the precursors of unrivalled dis- 
aster. In a very short time the 
conqueror was crouching at the 
feet of O’Connell and his Associa- 
tion, surrendering at discretion. 
And not merely that ;—defeated 
friends and victorious enemies 
alike regarded him as by far the 
most competent, we may almost 
say the indispensable man to carry 
into effect the policy which he had 
devoted his life to oppose, but 
which, in the completeness of his 
surrender, he had brought himself 
to regard as wise, necessary, just, 
and right. The first astounding 
transaction of this kind, so decisive 
of Peel’s capacity to conceive po- 
litical measures and authority to 
pass them, so fatal to his preten- 
sions as a sagacious statesman and 
prudent leader of a party, if it 
stood alone in his career would 
have arrested the attention of his 
biographer, and compelled him to 
revise the estimate which other- 
wise would have been justified of 
his claims to historical renown. 
It, however, does not stand alone. 
At every crisis of his life things 
happen, to quote the Tamworth 
manifesto, ‘‘ wholly unforeseen and 
unexpected by me.” The disasters 
eclipse the successes; the defeats 
are on a greater scale than the 
victories. 

Hardly was the Bill of 1829 
passed than the portentous con- 
sequences, no doubt “wholly un- 
foreseen and unexpected by me,” 
but at the same time absolutely in- 
evitable, of triumphant agitation 
and Ministerial despair, began to 
unfold themselves. No sooner had 
statesmen rendered Government 
ridiculous, by placing themselves 
under the necessity of abandoning 
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its functions, when confronted with 
a violence which they had them- 
selves provoked and stimulated 
but were powerless to resist, than 
the French Revolution broke out, 
by which the elder Bourbons were 
swept from the throne of France. 
Obviously the Reform agitation 
was upon us. Ireland and O’Con- 
nell showed the way ; France sup- 
plied the stimulus. The repre- 
sentative institutions of the United 
Kingdom were so absurd, that no 
one now defends, or even palliates 
or excuses them. 

The nation, which had grown in 
wealth and population, had com- 
pletely outgrown its representative 
system, which still hung about it 
in rags and tatters. The alterna- 
tive before it was to readjust that 
system so as gradually to widen its 
basis, or at once to make a violent 
transition from an exclusive aristo- 
cratical Government to one which 
should be established on demo- 
cratical principles. The crisis 
found the great Conservative chief, 
—for such Peel already was—not 
merely with his hold upon his 
party seriously weakened by his 
recent fiasco, but as completely 
without a plan as Trochu was, or 
was supposed to be, at the siege 
of Paris. Here was the real 
catastrophe of his life, more so 
than in 1829 and 1846. The mo- 
ment had come when the impera- 
tive demand arose, foreshadowed 
for years in resolutions submitted 
to the House by Lord John Rus- 
sell, that power should be redis- 
tributed—that the whole system of 
Government should practically be 
reconstituted. The man who, from 
his position, ought to have con- 
trolled this demand, and regulated 
the principles upon which it should 
be conceded, was undoubtedly Sir 
Robert Peel. Since the death of 
Canning he was head and shoulders 
above any other man in the House 


of Commons, in point of official and 
personal position, experience, and 
debating power. But the circum- 
stances, tremendous as they were, 
constituting an era of revolution of 
still greater magnitude than that 
which had happened in France, 
found the great leader wholly un- 
prepared, without principles care- 
fully thought over, or plans de- 
veloped in concert with his col- 
leagues—obliged, inorder to recover 
his lost authority over his party, 
to meet the rising demands of the 
country by a helpless non possu- 
mus, and in blind obedience to the 
Duke of Wellington. 

No principle was at stake to 
which either party was pledged. 
Pitt had invoked parliamentary 
reform against the Whigs; the 
Whigs had in their turn invoked 
it under the depression of pro- 
longed defeat; the Canningites 
had urged gradual reform as the 
alternative to organic change. But 
the rash and headstrong course 
taken by Peel—for his usual wari- 
ness and caution in details deserted 
him at great crises—resulted in the 
whole question of the resettlement 
of the British constitution and the 
readjustment of the proportion of 
power being flung for settlement 
to out-of-doors agitation. The 
king was coerced, the authority of 
the House of Lords was suspended, 
the Ministers of the Crown framed 
their proposals solely with a view 
to rouse popular enthusiasm and 
determination to the same pitch 
which it had reached in Ireland— 
that is, to offering to the Tory 
chief the same choice which 
O’Connell had successfully pre- 
sented to him,—concession or civil 
war. The Bill was carried. The 
sole consolation to the followers 
of Peel was found in the helpless 
aphorism of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, that, after all, the revolution 
had come by Act of Parliament. 























Even the Ozar Nicholas was said 
to have regarded the whole struggle 
with amused contempt, and to have 
remarked that, if he had been Tory 
leader, he should have had no ob- 
jection to parliamentary reform. 
No Tory leader has ever paid to 
Peel’s disastrous conduct at that 
crisis the sincere flattery of imita- 
tion. When next the subject of 
parliamentary reform was mooted, 
Peel’s successor came forward to 
claim the right of his party to 
deal with it, and 1867 gave the 
final rebuke to the impolicy and 
blindness of 1832. The character 
and the results of the great Reform 
Act have nothing to do with the 
estimate of Peel’s character and 
conduct ; the mode in which that 
Act was passed has everything to 
do with it. Peel’s utter incom- 
petence to guide or control the 
crisis stands confessed, and no 
amount of official aptitude, de- 
bating power, financial reform, or 
administrative skill can redeem 
this overpowering blot on his 
career, The immediate conse- 
quence of his failure was ten 
years’ exclusion from office in the 
very prime of his life. Another 
was that Lord John Russell, the 
real or apparent author of the 
measure, stepped forward as his 
successful rival during those im- 
portant years which succeeded the 
great resettlement. Inevitable re- 
action, stimulated by Peel’s official 
and personal reputation, rather 
than by any rival principles or 
creed propounded by him, event- 
ually brought Peel back to office, 
again without any settled plan or 
policy, or at all events without 
one which he dared to avow to 
his supporters. 

The next chapter in his career 
was consistent with those which 
preceded. The leader, who, not- 
withstanding his vast superiority 
in political knowledge, had suc- 
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cumbed to O’Connell and the As- 
sociation, and then, by reason of 
unwise and uncompromising re- 
sistance, had been routed by Lord 
John and the Reform Committees, 
or Birmingham League, now 
entered upon a course which led 
to a complete surrender of his 
policy to Cobden, and of his per- 
sonal position to Disraeli. It was 
a repetition of exactly the same 
tactics as those which culminated 
in 1829; but a great party was not 
disposed to condone its second be- 
trayal, and so the results were 
different. Peel, moreover, with 
his want of insight into character, 
and his distrust of genius especially 
if it had displayed itself in litera- 
ture, had, unfortunately for him- 
self, in forming his Government 
excluded from office the ablest man 
in his party, who was probably the 
only man capable of avenging the 
wrongs which it had endured. The 
Protestant champion, who had 
built up for himself a strong polit- 
ical position on the faith of his 
resolute opposition to Catholic 
emancipation, only to discover 
after he had attained supremacy 
that that opposition was based on 
no principle which it was right to 
vindicate, but only on notions of 
expediency which turned out to be 
miscalculated, now played exactly 
the same game with Protection. 
There is no instance of political 
leadership like that of Peel in the 
thirties, without a creed or a cry, 
basing its whole claim to public 
confidence on the administrative 
skill and experience of the leader, 
without principles, and trusting 
entirely to what was called reac- 
tion from the excitement of 1832. 
Power brought with it responsi- 
bility, and the leader immediately 
saw the expediency of adopting the 
principles of his opponents, and of 
carrying them into effect with his 
unrivalled dexterity and ability, 
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till in four years’ time he was found 
exaggerating alarms of scarcity in 
order to justify a proposal to his 
Cabinet to adopt the whole sys- 
tem of the Manchester League. If 
that proposal had been accepted, 
nothing would have been heard of 
resignation. The Minister would 
have claimed superiority to party 
obligation ; the Duke would have 
declared that his duty was to assist 
in carrying on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment. Lord John’s Edinburgh 
letter was the proximate cause of 
1845 being distinguished from 
1828 by the farce of resignation ; 
and office was said to be resumed 
to save the country from Mr Cob- 
den and his friends, to whom the 
policy belonged, and who had the 
best right to carry it into effect. 
Here, again, were desertion and 
betrayal of his supporters, coupled 
with the ostentatious appropria- 
tion of the principles of his oppon- 
ents, which was delicately de- 
scribed at the time by his admir- 
ers as giving up to mankind what 
was meant for party. Nothing 
turns upon the principles being 
right or wrong. Free-trade prin- 
ciples may be as sound as the prin- 
ciple of relieving Catholic dis- 
ability. On that assumption 
Peel’s errors in both cases were, 
thet he delibevately built up a 
powerful political position by iden- 
tifying himself with a sysiem 
which the best men of his day de- 
cried, and which he, with his supe- 
rior knowledge and ability, should 
have known to be indefensib’e, 
and then in office devoted his great 
powers to sweep away that system 
in the mode most exasperating 
to his supporters, and most sub- 
versive of that mutual confidence 
and loyalty between leader and 
followers which is the life of gov- 
ernment by party. This, too, at a 
time when the democracy of Eng- 
land was entering upon its inherit- 


ance, and wanted, above all things, 
leadership which it could trust, 
The consequences upon public life 
have been most marked. At the 
present day inconsistency hag 
ceased to be a reproach ; a pledge 
is obsolete im five years; there is 
scarcely a public man who has not 
boxed the compass of political 
opinion. Ag ation is no longer 
the only instrument by which 
statesmen are to be compelled to 
follow where they cannot or will 
not lead. Organised crime has 
become a weapon of party politics. 
The denunciations of one side are 
weakened by stale repetition, on 
the other they are withheld from 
the fear of alienating support. 
The democracy which was born in 
violence, owing to the preposterous 
tac-ics of 1852, gained nothing in 
political education from the states- 
manship of Peel. The practical 
lesson of his leadership was, that 
the people must rely on agitation 
and distrust their statesmen. Such 
a result was inevitable when it 
was universally conceded that the 
agitators were right, and that 
statesmen, with all their wisdom 
and experience, were admittedly 
in the wrong. Peel’s party has 
since been rebuilt upon more pop- 
ular and efficient principles, bui 
the evil results of his travesty of 
statesmanship are not so easily 
cured. The measure of the degen- 
eracy is that, while it required an 
impending civil war to produce 
the cesertion of 1829, in 1886 a 
single skilful falsehood, to the 
effect that a Tory Viceroy con- 
templated Home Rule, wrought 
sweeping conversions of his op- 
ponents, regardless of civil war, 
but in terror of being outbid. The 
classic wail in 1829 of mnausquwam 
tuta fides would be fanciful affec- 
tation now. Confidence in public 
pledges is not at the present day 
very usually expressed, and no 
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statesman, unless conscious of ex- 
ceptional probity, would presume 
to expect it. The followers are 
in worse plight still. No matter 
how cogent their arguments or 
how telling their invectives, at 
the word of command their opin- 
ions must be changed. Organised 
hypocrisy has been followed by or- 
ganised intellectual slavery. The 
fate of the Liberal Unionists will 
show whether emancipation is pos- 
sible. It may be hard to visit 
these things on the memory of 
Peel. But it was he who admin- 
istered to the system of party gov- 
ernment the blow under which it 
still reels. He set the example 
of tergiversation and spread the 
feeling of distrust. It was an ex- 
ample on a gigantic scale, and 
could not fail in pernicious conse- 
quences. It was not merely that 
twice he was entrusted with 
command, and, in the exercise of 
supreme authority and superior 
seamanship, twice steered his ship 
right under the battery of its ene- 
mies. He twice proved that he 
had no chart to steer by. But, 
further than that, it was he who 
stepped ashore and twice directed 
the guns which blew to atoms 
the ship which he was lately so 
proud to command, being, by com- 
mon consent of victors and van- 
quished, the most competent and 
skilful engineer for that purpose. 
After catastrophes of that kind 
distrust grows apace. Political 
parties have ceased to be organisa- 
tions based on opposing principles. 
They have raced to see which 
would first get to the bottom of 
the hill. The place where a poli- 
tical leader may now look for his 
chief antagonist, with the best 
expectation of finding him, is at 
his heels, eager to trip him up. 

Such a career as Peel’s must 
therefore always remain one of 
great historical importance. Some 
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may describe it as a career of great 
patriotism and sound statesman- 
ship, tempered by party disloyalty, 
which enhanced rather than miti- 
gated its wise beneficence. Others 
may describe it as a career which 
drifted from one position to an- 
other, with results disastrous to 
the general course of political 
events—modified, however, by wise 
legislation in detail and adminis- 
trative skill. But, either way, the 
career, whether it is glorified or 
denounced, requires to be ex- 
plained. Such explanation must 
be found, with the aid of the book 
before us, in his early education, 
his early political associations, and 
his personal characteristics. The 
publication of these papers has 
been delayed beyond what either 
their contents or their importance 
would seem to justify, but it is so 
far opportune that the time is ripe 
for endeavouring to estimate Peel’s 
career as a whole in relation to the 
history of his country, and apart 
from conventional eulogy. The 
general result of them is that they 
vindicate as far as they go the 
fairness of Disraeli’s sketch of him 
in the ‘Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck.’ Its truth, so far as we 
know, has never been disputed. 
The author had closely studied 
his subject, and was, moreover, 
anxious to atone for the 1844-46 
episode of bitterness. 

This book ends with the death 
of Canning, and the termination of 
the first part of Peel’s career. The 
life of Peel down to that date is 
one unbroken tale of success, 
achieved, no doubt, by high char- 
acter and great talents, but not in 
spite of obstacles. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that he was 
nursed and dandled into states- 
manship, but it would be equally 
inaccurate to suggest that his 
great qualities were in any degree 
strengthened in the school of ad- 
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versity and struggle. Discipline 
of that kind was denied him. 
He rose to leadership in circum- 
stances which all conspired to fa- 
cilitate his ascent. When he had 
attained to power the times were 
critical, and he was inadequately 
equipped for the task of piloting 
this country through the most 
revolutionary period of its history 
since 1688. If impartial history 
is obliged to declare his failure, 
she may find some explanation 
in the story of his earlier career, 
which friends may have mistaken 
for good fortune, but which in 
reality unfitted him to cope with 
the strange vicissitudes and con- 
founding emergencies of the more 
eminent portion of his remarkable 
career. 

The son of a wealthy and suc- 
cessful father, possessed of great 
influence both in commerce and 
politics, everything was done for 
him from his birth which could 
realise the ambitious parental hope 
“that he might tread in the foot- 
steps of the immortal Pitt.” As 
the child grew, says Sir Lawrence 
Peel, his father set seriously to work 
on the manufacture of another Pitt. 
We know by the remarkable con- 
fessions of Mill’s autobiography 
what these forcing experiments in 
education lead to. The editor de- 
precates too loose a rein being 
given to imagination; but the 
evils of overtraining, rather than 
the real development of moral 
and intellectual strength, are “ sus- 
pect” in this tribute to the re- 
tentiveness of his memory: “ Be- 
fore he was nine years old he 
would, by his father’s direction, 
repeat on Sunday evenings both 
the morning and afternoon sermons 
which he had heard preached.” 
The stimulus to memory is un- 
deniable, but it is at the expense 
of every human interest natural 
to a child. One is not surprised 


to learn, if this little incident is a 
key to his childish life, that he 
was in early years “always under 
strict discipline ; a good boy, of 
gentle manners, quick in feeling, 
very sensitive, impatient of oppo- 
sition from his young companions, 
and dreading ridicule overmuch,” 
and that his shyness clung to him 
throughout life. These early re- 
sults of the forcing system, which 
had been, we fear, ruthlessly adop- 
ted, were in Peel’s case coincident 
with a physical sensitiveness to 
pain, which of course was not 
without strong influence upon his 
character. At school his habits 
were not gregarious — he would 
wander off alone during recrea- 
tion hours ; but he maintained his 
superiority as a scholar. What 
cost to others, says his editor, 
hours of severe study, seemed to 
be acquired by him without an 
effort, and, once acquired, was ap- 
propriated for ever. As a school- 
boy out of school, says Byron, “I 
was always in scrapes, and Peel 
never.” He was physically indo- 
lent, says his editor, and there- 
fore rarely in mischief. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that his 
home education was exclusively 
directed to a well-trained power- 
ful memory, rivalled in after life 
only by Macaulay. It was a home 
of strict morality and religious 
habits, free from luxury and dis- 
sipation, where the leading quali- 
ties in exercise were steadiness, 
perseverance, and labour, narrow 
views and contracted sympathies. 
It goes without saying that his 
successes at Harrow were merely 
the precursors of still greater suc- 
cesses at Oxford. A chorus of 
approval from tutors and masters 
resulted. It was said that he read 
eighteen hours in the day and 
night; and certainly no training 
is better adapted to develop the 
receptive faculties of the human 
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mind, at the expense of the ruder 
virtues of originality, and insight 
into character and surroundings. 
But a double first was the inevit- 
able and at that time rare reward. 
Peel was the first to attain that 
honour. 

The next step in the manufac- 
ture of another Pitt was to enter 
Parliament. That which now costs 
the young aspirant time, money, 
and arduous struggle—during the 
expenditure of which he learns 
what practical politics are like— 
was in Peel’s case merely an or- 
dinary incident of paternal fore- 
thought, a further step in the 
process of manufacture. Within 
two months of his coming of age 
“his father bought him a seat for 
the ancient city of Cashel, in Tip- 
perary””—a circumstance which 
rendered it quite unnecessary that 
he should visit his constituents or 
hold any communication with them. 
Three years afterwards he ex- 
changed it for Chippenham, in 
Wiltshire. And it is remarkable 
that, all through his career, he 
never stood a contested election. 
His public life began smoothly. 
Owing to his University reputa- 
tion and his father’s influence, he 
was promptly taken up by the 
Government, and at the opening 
of the session of 1810 seconded 
the Address. His father, down 
whose cheeks the tears had rolled 
as he heard the cheers with which 
the speech was received, urged his 
claims to office on Mr Percival, 
and accordingly he obtained the 
Under-Secretaryship for War and 
the Colonies. In two years Mr 
Percival was murdered ; and Lord 
Liverpool, impressed with the ne- 
cessity of bringing forward the 
most promising of the young men 
on whose exertions the fate of his 
government in the House of Com- 
mons ever depended, promoted 
Peel to be Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland. This office he held for 
six years—1812-1818—with Mr 
Gregory for his Under Secretary. 

The result of beginning official 
life under the auspices of Per- 
cival and the earlier Cabinet of 
Lord Liverpool, joined to home 
and university influences over a 
mind receptive but neither ori- 
ginal nor creative, was to identify 
him with a political connection 
for which the new _ generation 
of Tories has not a word to 
say. No more scathing or 
graphic description of the men 
and measures of that epoch ex- 
ists than is to be found in the 
pages of ‘Coningsby.’ Acting un- 
der impulses derived from the 
terrors of the French Revolution, 
the struggles of the long war, 
insular prejudice, and_ religious 
bigotry, the dominant classes of 
this country entered the prison- 
house of coercion, restriction, and 
exclusion, and had the key turned 
on them for forty years. The 
military successes of Wellington 
have invested that period with 
external glory, but the statesman- 
ship of the country never was at a 
lower ebb than at the close of the 
war, or more unequal to its ap- 
pointed task to effect the reorgan- 
isation which the establishment of 
peace required. Peel during that 
period, on the particular subjects 
which, by dint of laborious effort, 
he made distinctively his own, 
emancipated himself from the in- 
fluence of his surroundings. But 
in general policy he remained in 
bondage to the system in which 
he had been nurtured. He identi- 
fied himself with that system, and 
became the real leader and repre- 
sentative champion of the great 
confederacy of the time, never at- 
tempting to infuse into it new prin- 
ciples, or to re-establish it as the 
instrument of a considered policy. 
As the older men of the connec- 
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tion passed away he identified 
himself more and more closely 
with Wellington, in opposition to 
Canning and other men of light 
and leading at that time. The 
Duke was resolved to be Prime 
Minister, and as a political leader 
found his Caudine Forks in ex- 
change for his Waterloo. Peel 
was resolved to be his leader of 
the House of Commons, and there- 
by grasp the reversion of the pre- 
miership. The conjunction was 
ominous of disaster. A military 
dictator and a civilian immersed 
in detail, unrivalled in affairs pro- 
vided he had not to think of the 
future, precipitated a revolution 
which neither of them foresaw, 
or was capable of controlling. 
The Catholic question was the 
first purely political question of 
real magnitude with which Peel 
had to cope. Those who applied 
to it the simple and ready formula 
that no civil disabilities should 
ever be imposed for religious opin- 
ions had, of course, as is always 
the case with doctrinaires, their 
conclusion cut and dried, with a 
happy disregard of consequences 
as beneath all consideration which 
is directed from a lofty stand- 
point. Those who regarded pru- 
dential considerations as within 
the purview of statesmanship, 
found the subject to be full of 
difficulty. Repressive, even sav- 
age, legislation in times past had 
sown the seeds and watered the 
plant of internecine discord be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic. 
In Ireland the history of the rela- 
tions between the two religions had 
been the history of massacre, and 
the question raised was in that 
country practically a question not 
of toleration but of ascendancy. 
Before the Union the Protestants 
dominated the Parliament, the 
executive, the Established Church, 
and the judiciary, and possessed 


most of the land. The Catholics 
were three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. The stringent repression 
which they had undergone had 
been gradually relaxed in the 
eighteenth century, until they had 
acquired, in 1793, the electoral 
franchise, but were still excluded 
from sitting in either House of 
Parliament. To have conceded 
this latter right before the Union 
would have turned [Ireland upside 
down—have inverted the position 
of Protestant and Catholic. <Ac- 
cordingly, let doctrinaires preach 
what they liked, it was before the 
Union outside the range of prac- 
tical politics. After the Union, 
when Ireland was merged in a 
large Protestant empire, the same 
practical objection did not apply. 
Catholic representatives would 
have dominated the Irish Parlia- 
ment: they were lost, or it was 
thought they would be lost, in the 
United Parliament. The practi- 
cal result of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was probably not foreseen by 
its authors—viz., that Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland would be 
piecemeal abolished by the United 
Parliament, which would then be 
asked by the party of civil and 
religious liberty to repeal the 
Union, and re-establish a separated 
Ireland with the relative position 
of the two religions inverted, 
placed, as the result of a tempor- 
ary union of the Parliaments, in 
circumstances which could not 
be adjusted except by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

Apart from intrinsic difficul- 
ties, there was the further con- 
sideration that the Irish Catholics 
had been induced to support the 
Union by the hopes authoritatively 
held out to them (always so difli- 
cult to distinguish from pledges 
given) that the desired concession 
would be made. Pitt had so far 
regarded its refusal as a breach 
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of faith, that he had resigned office 
when he could not grant it. A 
portion of the Tory party, led by 
Canning and Castlereagh, adhered 
to the policy of Pitt. Peel, in 
fact, during a considerable portion 
of Lord Liverpool’s Ministry, was 
the only Minister in the House of 
Commons who represented what 
was called the Protestant party— 
the party of Lord Liverpool, Lord 
Sidmouth, and Lord Eldon. It 
was of necessity an open question 
in the Cabinet, for otherwise no 
Cabinet could have been formed. 
At the same time, it was a ques- 
tion of such burning importance 
that any Minister who wished 
could always find good grounds 
for personal action whenever any 
change in the personnel of a Min- 
istry affected, as it were, the bal- 
ance of power in reference to this 
particular policy. 

Peel’s course with regard to 
this question was the determining 
factor in shaping his career and 
founding his power. On other 
subjects he could learn; on this 
his mind was resolutely closed. 
He appears, however, all through 
to have treated it as a question 
of policy, and abstained from at- 
tempts to rouse religious bigotry 
on the subject either in Ireland 
or in England. Strange as it may 
seem, his course cannot be traced 
to any blind adherence on his part 
either to religious or political prin- 
ciple. In his Memoirs, published 
in 1856, he appeals to his great 
speech in 1817 for a statement of 
his grounds of opposition, and 
repeats at the close of his life that 
his course had been determined by 
a desire to repel contingent perils 
to the legislative Union, and the 
Established Church in Ireland 
as guaranteed by that Union. 
Further, that he doubted whether 
the removal of disability would 
abolish religious jealousy and ter- 
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minate race animosity. On the 
other hand, he was alive to the 
evils of placing a class increasing 
in wealth and importance under 
permanent disqualification. There 
is no reason to doubt that this was 
a correct statement of Peel’s views. 
They explain his original adoption 
of his policy of resistance. But 
they entirely fail to explain why 
he persisted in it so long, contrary 
to the opinion of all the best men 
of the day. Present perils were 
far in excess of contingent dangers ; 
jealousies and animosities were at 
a white heat certainly from 1824. 
If it was right to yield in 1829, on 
Peel’s own principles it would have 
been wiser to yield in 1824, and 
madness to resist in 1827. Peel’s 
statesmanship consisted in clinging 
to an untenable position till he was 
compelled to admit that his whole 
policy had been a blunder. 
Circumstances had led to his 
finding the leadership of what was 
called the Protestant party vac- 
ant, and to his entering upon 
it quite early in his career. Can- 
ning, of course, would have noth- 
ing to do with it. In 1812 
Canning refused to join Lord 
Liverpool’s Ministry, declaring 
that the time had come for a set- 
tlement of the question in a man- 
ner favourable to the Catholics. 
Lord Wellesley and his friends 
took the same line. On the other 
hand, the Duke of Richmond and 
his supporters declined to pledge 
themselves either way, and merely 
insisted that while the Catholics 
continued to hold their menacing 
language they must be opposed. 
Accordingly, when Grattan in 1813 
moved for a committee of the 
whole House to consider the sub- 
ject, Peel stepped forward as leader 
of the Protestant party at the early 
age of twenty-five. That post he 
held till 1829. It is a curious 





circumstance that the new leader 
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began his career in defeat. Grat- 
tan carried his motion, passed his 
resolutions, and carried his Bill, 
founded on them, to a second 
reading by a majority of 42. 
Then came the discussion of 
“ securities.” Canning proposed 
to insert clauses in the Bill ap- 
pointing Protestant commissioners, 
with a veto on the nomination of 
any bishops and apostolic vicars 
whose loyalty in their opinion was 
doubtful. Grattan consented to 
these clauses. But the Catholic 
Bishops met in Dublin and unani- 
mously condemned them. Grat- 
tan lost both his Bill and his posi- 
tion of trusted Catholic champion. 

Peel, therefore, after all, started 
on his career as Chief Secretary 
and Protestant leader with a great 
success. Side by side with his 
Protestant leadership were his 
efforts of constructive legislation. 
Education came first and proved a 
failure, but not a very conspicuous 
one. The problem was, How shall 
a Protestant Government in Eng- 
land promote the education of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland? His 
policy was to leave the parochial 
schools under the Act of Henry 
VIII., wherever they existed, to 
the Established Church, and to 
found entirely new schools for 
Catholics as well as Protestants, 
under a Board which should in- 
clude Catholic members. However, 
the Catholic bishops would have 
none of them. One of them warned 
parents of the growing generation 
to withdraw their children from such 
cursed abominable schools, under 
pain of excommunication, and ac- 
cordingly the education of the 
whole people of Ireland stood over 
for another opportunity. Its ac- 
complishment was reserved for the 
late Lord Derby in the Ministry 
of Lord Grey. 

Peel had in his Irish office every 
opportunity, of which he availed 


himself, to acquire administrative 
efficiency. He obtained a com- 
plete grasp of his office, and his in- 
fluence was not diminished by a 
change very soon in the Vice- 
royalty from the hands of the Duke 
of Richmond to those of Lord 
Whitworth. He had to deal with 
a Catholic Board,—an organised 
body, which assembled to take com- 
mon counsel in a mode forbidden 
by law, and which Peel termed “a 
Jacobin club.” He wanted fresh 
powers to enable him not only to 
crush the Board, but to destroy 
the seeds of future, boards, commit- 
tees, and conventions—coercion, in 
fact, on a large scale. In the end 
he managed to put it down by a 
proclamation, and no further com- 
mon action was possible to the Ca- 
tholics until, nine years later, 
O’Connell organised the Catholic 
Association. 

The next steps were to obtain 
new powers of justice and a re- 
newal of the Insurrection Act. 
Peel laid it ‘down that 25,000 men 
were necessary, and expressed the 
belief (p. 215) that ‘an honest 
despotic Government would be by 
far the fittest Government for Ire- 
land.” In 1816 an open rupture 
occurred amongst the Catholics, 
the extreme men quarrelling with 
their best Protestant supporter, 
Grattan. The veto proposed in 
1813 by Grattan, and supported by 
Canning, rankled in the minds of 
the Catholic leaders. Concession 
without security was the cry of 
the party. Hostility to any con- 
cession which was not perfectly 
unqualified and unembarrassed by 
securities was the order of the day. 
“T verily believe,” writes Peel in 
May of that year, “that the re- 
enactment of the penal laws would 
not produce much more commotion 
and clamour for a time than the 
enactment at the present moment 
of the Bill of 1813.” In fact, the 























state of feeling both in England 
and Ireland was terrible. A secret 
committee appointed to inquire in- 
to the state of the country report- 
ed that the Reform societies, which 
existed in all directions, had in 
view nothing short of revolution. 
To crown all, famine impended in 
Ireland, the consequences of which 
Peel’s administrative talents were 
employed in averting. 

In the midst of these troubles— 
viz., in 1817—Peel, who never lost 
sight of the great question which 
gave him his pre-eminence, made 
a great speech in the House of 
Commons against the removal of 
Catholic disabilities, and was re- 
warded by the benedictions of 
Protestants all over the country. 
Three weeks afterwards the repre- 
sentation of the University of 
Oxford fell vacant, and Lloyd, his 
former tutor (afterwards raised 
through his influence to the Bish- 
opric of Oxford), secured the nom- 
ination for him. Canning had 
aspired to this seat as one of the 
greatest honours of public life. 
But Peel, eighteen years his junior, 
had carried it off, the prize of his 
Protestant devotion. He had now 
achieved a great position. <Ac- 
cordingly, in August 1818 he 
vacated the Chief Secretary’s 
office, sailed from Ireland, and 
never revisited it for the remainder 
of his life. 

From this time till the begin- 
ning of 1822 Peel was out of 
office. It was during this interval 
that he achieved the great cur- 
rency reform which is one of his 
chief titles to fame. His father 
had educated him in strict devo- 
tion to Pitt, which, to the pater- 
nal mind, meant a great deal more 
than reverence for the great 
statesman as the pilot that weath- 
ered the storm. It meant devo- 
tion to him as the patron of manu- 
factures and the manufacturing 
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class, of an inconvertible paper 
currency, and of national debt. 
To this triple patronage did the 
old Sir Robert attribute the pro- 
sperity of the country. The son’s 
career in respect to currency was, 
as in other respects, a career of 
emancipation from the prejudices 
of his youth. The Bank Restric- 
tion Act, passed in 1793, prac- 
tically substituted inconvertible 
paper for bank-notes payable on 
demand in cash. It was passed 
during the pressure occasioned by 
the war. Inconvertible paper 
money, as Argentina has shown, 
may be worth eventually one- 
fourth of its nominal value in gold, 
with the result of throwing the 
whole currency and finance of a 
country into confusion. Horner, 
in 1811, long before the war came 
to an end, observing the growing 
price of gold as expressed in paper 
money, moved for a committee to 
inquire into the cause. It re- 
ported in favour of cash payments. 
Horner moved resolutions designed 
to give effect to this report. He 
was opposed by Vansittart—who 
has earned the reputation of the 
most incompetent financier of the 
century—and by Peel. They in- 
duced the House to declare that 
paper was equivalent to gold,— 
that the inconvertible bank-note 
was equivalent to cash. In 1811 it 
may have been, and probably was, 
premature to repeal the Restric 
tion Act, but there can be no 
second opinion as to the folly of 
the doctrine laid down by the 
Ministers. In 1819 Peel was ap- 
pointed to preside over a currency 
committee. He “ worked like a 
tiger” at this as at every other 
question that came before him. 
He made the subject of currency 
his own to that extent that his 
authority on that subject was 
paramount for the rest of his life, 
and he fixed the currency of Great 
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Britain on principles which all 
have ever since concurred in sup- 
porting. In 1821 the Bank of 
England resumed cash payments 
owing to the measures of Peel, 
and security was eventually pro- 
vided that the notes should always 
be convertible. Probably this was 
the greatest achievement of Peel’s 
career, and the one by which he 
will be most gratefully remem- 
bered. The authority of Ricardo 
and Huskisson had overcome the 
authority of the father, by whom 
the son’s measures were opposed. 
Then came Peel’s career as 
Home Secretary (1822-1827). The 
whole period was marked by un- 
compromising resistance on his 
part to Catholic emancipation— 
even to the modified proposal of 
Canning to admit Catholic peers 
to sit in the House of Lords. To 
the eyes of the Tory party of that 
day he was its most distinguished 
statesman and representative. Can- 
ning and other lights might blaze 
occasionally, but they were distrus- 
ted. Canning, however, secured 
the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons on the death of Castlereagh 
at the end of 1822 ; and in the next 
year, as a sort of counterblast, the 
memorable Catholic Association 
was founded in Ireland by O’Con- 
nell and Shiel. As early as 1824 
the Duke of Wellington pointed 
out that, unless it could be got rid 
of, civil war in Ireland must fol- 
low ; that ‘the organisation of the 
disaffected in Ireland was more 
perfect than ever,—much more so 
than in 1798.” Serious appre- 
hensions prevailed, and continued 
to increase. Lord Wellesley, as 
viceroy, without waiting for Peel’s 
sanction, came into legal conflict 
with O’Connell for inciting to in- 
surrection. Peel himself wrote 
that a new law, and a very strong 
one, was necessary, and that Min- 
isters would be unfit for their 
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places if they did not pass it. The 
alarm was universal,—alarm of 
massacre and insurrection. The 
grand jury threw out the bill 
against O’Connell ; and as the year 
1825 advanced, a Catholic Relief 
Bill, supported by Canning and 
opposed by Peel, was carried to a 
third reading, and a resolution to 
endow the Catholic clergy was 
passed. Peel tendered his resig- 
nation, but Lord Liverpool declared 
that it would involve his own; and 
Peel withdrew it, and waited till 
the Protestant reaction rendered 
inevitable by O’Connell’s violence 
manifested itself in the next 
Parliament. There is no trace in 
this correspondence of Peel having 
stated to Lord Liverpool that, in 
his opinion, the claims must be 
conceded. His reported admis- 
sion to that effect in 1829, and 
the charges based upon it in 1846, 
are not sustained by the published 
correspondence, 

The general election of 1826 in 
reality settled the question of 
Catholic emancipation, though Peel 
did not perceive it. The influence 
of O’Connell and the priests carried 
several important county elections 
in Ireland against the will of the 
landed gentry. The cry raised 
was, ‘‘ Stick to your priests and you 
will carry all before you.” Voters 
were waylaid by large mobs and 
severely beaten. Very many Pro- 
testants were compelled to vote 
for the priests’ candidates by 
threats of murder and arson. 
Peel’s conclusion was, “I am not 
so sure as some are that the priests 
have triumphed over the landlords. 
They have carried the tenantry in 
some counties by a coup de main. 
I doubt whether there may not be 
a powerful reaction.” But for the 


Irish constabulary the disorder 
would have been still greater. 
Religious animosity was the dom- 
inant spirit. 


Peel, it is clear 
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from the correspondence published 
in this book, was in 1826 (pp. 
422, 423) at least beginning to 
contemplate the impossibility of 
continuing the resistance to em- 
ancipation, and was turning his 
attention to the question of se- 
curities. It was pointed out to 
him that its first result, unless 
security was taken, would be 
“sixty Catholic members — and 
such Catholics!” The suggested 
safeguard was the abolition of the 
forty-shilling franchise, and the 
contribution to a county cess be- 
fore the freeholder could vote, so 
as to reduce the number of voters, 
who were driven like sheep to the 
poll by the priests. The state of 
things was so alarming that Peel 
wrote to Goulburn in October: 
“Let me hear from you with re- 
spect to the amount of your mili- 
tary force.” He insists that the 
arm of the Government must not 
be weakened in Ireland, and Jin- 
quires as to the police force, its 
numbers and efficiency. He 
wanted a general survey of our 
arms and means of defence, with 
a view to their being strengthened 
if necessary. But in two months’ 
time, before 1826 was out, Peel 
was obliged to call for a reduction 
of troops in Ireland,—Canning’s 
policy in Portugal, which Peel 
supported, necessitating their with- 
drawal. ‘ Never,” says Goulburn 
in reply, ‘was a requisition more 
unexpected.” 

While a policy of forcible re- 
sistance seemed to be growing in 
difficulty, what foundation was 
there for expecting Peel’s contem- 
plated reaction in Ireland? The 
Catholic Association was declining 
in influence, and for that reason 
was not prosecuted ; whilst Orange 
societies had been suppressed. But 
the power of the agitators and 
priests was increasing. As Goul- 
burn pointed out, “The priesthood 


having felt their strength, will con- 
tinue to exert it.” Local and 
parochial meetings extended the 
agitation more effectually than the 
meetings of the Association, and 
widened the area of disturbance. 
So far from reaction setting in, the 
tide of Protestant resistance was 
ebbing. There isa letter from Sir 
George Hill in November 1826, 
written to put Peel “in possession 
of Protestant dispositions in U1- 
ster.” The serious warning given 
was, that he had not much to dread 
or to hope from the Protestants. 
The party was disorganised, and the 
time was gone by to regenerate it. 
On the first adverse division Hill 
declared, “‘ Most Irish Protestants 
will be for immediate compromise.” 
“The lively active opposition to 
the Popish claims has considerably 
abated.” The dread and abhor- 
rence of these were as great as 
ever, but he traced the prevailing 
apathy to the following considera- 
tions: It was believed that the 
Government were half-hearted in 
their opposition, and intended to 
yield ; that their recent abstinence 
from all decisive measures was for 
the purpose of inducing John Bull 
to acquiesce ; that while Liverpool, 
Canning, and Peel had all co- 
operated in legislating against 
the Catholic Association, yet in 
the result Orange societies had 
disappeared, whilst the law was 
not otherwise enforced. There 
was a growing feeling of acqui- 
escence in the Catholic claims, and 
a strong hope that ample securi- 
ties would be obtained. Peel’s 
only answer was to defend himself 
against the imputation of any 
preconcerted forbearance to the 
Roman Catholic Association for 
the purpose of initiating a com- 
promise, or for any other purpose 
whatever. 

Then came the retirement of 
Lord Liverpool, and the accession 
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of Mr Canning, the powerful cham- 
pion of the Catholic cause, to the 
office of Prime Minister, and with 
it the often criticised refusal of 
Peel to serve under him. Peel must 
have known that this appointment, 
under all the circumstances, meant 
that further resistance was impos- 
sible. Canning’s accession to the 
leadership of the House had been 
followed by the rise of the Catholic 
Association, and the rapid growth 
of agitation on this subject. His 
accession to the Premiership over 
the head of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and in spite of the king’s re- 
luctance, could not fail to raise the 
hopes of the Catholics to the ut- 
most, and proportionately to de- 
press the Protestants, already un- 
der great discouragement. Before 
that event the question had been 
brought within measurable dis- 
tance of civil war. Peel’s position 
was one of extraordinary difficulty: 
his whole career had brought him 
into close official relation to Ire- 
land, and he was identified with 
resistance to the Catholic claims 
more thoroughly than with any 
other subject. The only way out 
of the difficulty in which he had 
involved himself was, that Can- 
ning should pass the Emancipa- 
tion Bill in spite of his resistance, 
That would have saved his consis- 
tency and consolidated his party 
position, leaving him free in the 
future to join with Canning or 
head a party against him, as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. Can- 
ning was equally willing that Peel 
should lead a Government based on 
Protestant resistance, in which case 
the event showed he would have been 
speedily overthrown, and the’ road 
cleared for Canning’s undisputed 
ascendancy. What was quite im- 
possible was, that Peel should take 
office under Canning unless he was 
prepared to surrender the Catholic 
claims—a course which would have 


damaged his position even more 
thoroughly in 1827 than it did in 
1829. The correspondence now 
published gives no colour to the 
notion that there was any real by- 
play or undercurrent of personal 
feeling between the two states- 
men, which governed the conduct 
of either at this critical time. 
Even if such had existed, any 
one who expected to find either 
in Peel’s speeches or letters any- 
thing but the conventional expres- 
sion of unimpeachable sentiments, 
would be disappointed. There was 
bitterness between Canning and 
Wellington, and probably others of 
his colleagues, who, agreeing with 
him on the Catholic question, yet 
refused to serve under him. But 
Peel had reached the very crisis 
of his life, and there was no room 
for petty feelings in circumstances 
which called for stern decision. 
He knew that the hour had come 
when the alternative was conces- 
sion or civil war. He would not 
counsel the latter ; an equally divid- 
ed House and country could not 
have waged it. He could not with- 
out infamy, having regard to his 
past history, have joined Canning 
at that time in a policy of conces- 
sion. He was thankful to “ hand 
with courtesy the poisoned chalice” 
to his rival. If Canning had 
lived and carried Catholic emanci- 
pation, he would have taken a load 
off Peel’s shoulders, and enabled 
him at forty to begin his career 
afresh from a starting-point of the 
utmost advantage. Instead of 
doing so, he died, and Peel had 
after all to drain the poisoned 
chalice to its dregs. 

It is impossible to imagine a 
position of greater difficulty than 
that in which Peel found himself at 
the close of this book. His policy 
and proceedings had created and 
aggravated that difficulty, and an 
avenging Nemesis had decreed that 
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he must grapple with it. He had 
led his party into a cul de sac, and 
was obliged to explain to them 
that the position was untenable. 
Under ordinary circumstances the 
Opposition would have come into 
power, but that in 1828 was out of 
the question. When once Catholic 
emancipation was inevitable, Peel 
undoubtedly was the man to carry 
it. There is no just room to doubt 
that his motive for doing so was an 
overmastering sense of public duty. 
He knew that he was the only man 
whocouldcarry the measure through 
the House of Commons, and render 
it acceptable to the country. The 
Duke was probably the only man 
who had suflicient personal autho- 
rity to induce the Lords to pass it. 
The influence of both was necessary 
to induce the king to assent to it. 
The capitulation is no more to be 
blamed than the capitulation at 
Sedan. The election of O’Connell 
for Clare and the manner in which 
it was carried, the imminence of 
insurrection, the doubt whether the 
Catholic troops of the Crown would 
not join the insurgents, brought 
the possibility of further resist- 
ance toan end. But the general- 
ship which led to the capitulation— 
which, for party and personal pur- 
poses, and without a due estimate 
of consequences, prolonged resist- 
ance till it overwhelmed the Gov- 
ernment—is one of the great blots 
on Peel’s career. Unless he re- 
garded the subject as one of prin- 
ciple, to be maintained at all haz- 
ards, even at the cost of civil strife, 
he was not justified in stimulating 
and encouraging opposition down 
to the very last moment, in spite of 
the leader of the House, and in 
spite of his own Viceroy, Lord 
Wellesley. The election at Clare 
in 1828 was, after all, only that of 
Waterford in 1826 on a more ex- 
citing occasion. The prospect of 
war in 1824 had startled the Duke 


of Wellington. But the course of 
resistance to the Catholics was not 
even reconsidered. 

Yet even the Duke had declared, 
five years before this unconditional 
surrender in 1829, that unless the 
Catholic Association was got rid 
of there must be civil war sooner 
or later; and further, that in his 
opinion a successful military result 
would not improve the situation 
(p. 348). The king, no doubt, in 
the same month (November 1824) 
was insisting on the sentiments of 
“his revered and excellent father,” 
and declaring that in future he 
would not consent to Catholic 
emancipation being an open ques- 
tion in the Cabinet. And even 
O’Connell was, or pretended to be, 
alarmed by the religious passion 
which he had lashed into a fury, 
and himself suggested the increase 
of the king’s troops in Ireland. 
The correspondence of this period 
(1824-1827) teems with references 
to the growing exasperation of 
parties in Ireland. “The priests,” 
says Mr Goulburn, “exercise in 
all matters a dominion perfectly 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable.” 
Boycotting was resorted to, and 
“it is impossible to detail in a 
letter the various modes in which 
the Roman Catholic priesthood 
now interfere in every transaction 
of every description—how they rule 
the mob, the gentry, and the magis- 
tracy ; how they impede the ad- 
ministration of justice.” There is 
no sign anywhere in the corre- 
spondence of the disturbances pro- 
mising to subside ; on the contrary, 
there was the increasing strain of 
anticipated civil strife. 

Neither is there any sign of 
Peel’s mind being directed towards 
any sort of solution of the diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount of responsibility 
which he had assumed. It is al- 
most incredible; but the future, 
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as affectggl by this question, seems, 
on this correspondence, to have 
been acquiesced in by this most 
responsible statesman as a sealed 
book, without any attempt to 
penetrate it. He was re-elected 
in 1826 member for the Univer- 
sity; and in public there is the 
inevitable reference, with unctu- 
ous self-complacency, to this re- 
newed sanction “being ample re- 
ward for his labour and anxiety,” 
and at the same time “a strong 
incentive to the steady mainten- 
ance of those principles the avowal 
of which,” &c. &c. In confidential 
intercourse there is every sign of 
helpless perplexity. He at one 
time inquires as to the military 
resources ; at another clings to-the 
belief that the triumph of the 
priesthood will not be a lasting 
one, and will not add to their 
permanent influence. “It would 
be a greater relief,” he writes 
(July 1826), “to my mind than I 
can hope to enjoy, to be persuaded 
that the removal of the present 
disqualifications will be a cure for 
the present evils, and at the same 
time leave Ireland under a Pro- 
testant Government.” But while 
he pinned his faith to the existence 
of disqualifications as a security for 
the public welfare, he never once 
fairly faced the question how they 
were to be maintained, or the fur- 
ther question how they could best 
be removed, or dealt with the pro- 
bable consequences of either policy. 
The editor is evidently alive to 
the necessity of revealing what- 
ever evidence exists of Peel’s fore- 
thought. But the only letter of 
any importance in that respect is 
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one of November 3, 1826, in which 
Peel desires to know the whole 
truth respecting Irish popery and 
all its adjuncts. Again, he doubts 
the religious fever being caused or 
exasperated by civil disabilities, and 
remarks that the greater the pros- 
pect of the success of the Catholic 
question, the more important that 
it should be understood in all its 
bearings. He winds up with this 
declaration: ‘When I see it in- 
evitable, I shall (taking due care 
to free my motives from all sus- 
picion) try to make the best terms 
for the future security of the Pro- 
testants.” 

Three months after that letter, 
the crisis occasioned by the fall of 
Lord Liverpool occurred. Com- 
plete absence of forethought had 
placed Peel in this position: he 
could not advise or take part in 
the formation of an exclusively 
Protestant Government; he could 
not, without infamy, join Mr Can- 
ning; he could not advance the 
Catholic cause; he could not 
maintain the Protestant one. The 
time was slipping by for securi- 
ties. The hour and the man came, 
and then the man disappeared. 
Peel was forced by the over- 
mastering compulsion of circum- 
stances, which, we may presume, 
were ‘‘ wholly unforeseen and un- 
expected by me,” into his place, 
and was compelled to begin his 
career of supreme power, not 
without a secret self-complacency 
in being the hero of a sensational 
measure, by an act of apostasy 
which condemned his past and 
presaged his future. 
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